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EDITORIAL 


OSME promotes ornithological understanding 
within the Region by supporting projects and 
providing a forum for conservation issues to 
be described and discussed. However, much 
of the work behind the scenes encourages the 
development of organisations and initiatives 
by OSME members who are nationals of the 
Region, many of whom have supplied 
material for publication in Sandgrouse. As 
Editor, I was tasked by Council to coordinate 
the compilation of an up to date list of bird 
species in the OSME Region. The reasons for 
this action were twofold, but intertwined. 
Firstly, the OSME Region had recently 
expanded to cover the Caucasus states and 
those in Central Asia (which logically should 
be called Middle Asia) — the then current 
species list for authors submitting papers to 
Sandgrouse was Field Guide to the Birds of the 
Middle East by Richard Porter, but it did not 
apply to these states. Secondly, there had been 
many taxonomic developments since 
Richard’s book had gone to press. Richard had 
long been considering how best to apply the 
taxonomic updates and soon he had organised 
a small group that contained both taxonomic 
experience and knowledge of the birds of the 
Region: Richard, Simon Aspinall, Steve 
Preddy and me. I collate the information and 
the result of two years of intensive work is the 
OSME Regional List ORL), now available to 
all on the OSME website, www.osme.org. 


We must emphasise that the ORL is a 
‘Consultative Draft’, because we do not have 
enough information to assess with any degree 
of finality the taxonomic status of many species 
— so much research has yet to be done on 
proposed ‘splits’ and ‘lumps’. Furthermore, 
much of the information within the ORL is just 
the best that we could find so far — it is highly 
likely that many who examine the ORL can 
help us update it and improve its accuracy. The 
ORL’s taxonomic approach, as mentioned in 
previous issues, is largely compatible with the 
world list of birds in Howard and Moore (3rd 
edition), edited by Edward Dickinson, who has 
taken an active interest in the ORL and has 
been very supportive. The ORL is, in the view 
of the team who produced it, now of a standard 
where, as OSME Council required, it is a 
useful, accessible and practical reference to 
which authors’ submissions to Sandgrouse can 


be based. There has been considerable and 
constructive response to the ORL’s publication, 
and this information will be incorporated in a 
series of amendments (At the time of writing, 
the 2nd edition had been issued). 


The task of assembling draft checklists from 
the ORL for those countries in the OSME 
Region has begun, some being prepared 
within Council, and others within the 
countries themselves. The first such checklist, 
for Lebanon, appears in this issue. The first 
draft translation of the ORL has been 
produced, with proposed bird names in 
French being submitted by Ghassan 
Ramadan-Jaradi to the Commission de 
l"Avifaune Francaise, with a view to including 
the applicable names in the Lebanon 
Checklist. Partly consequential to this work 
has been the formation of the foundation of 
the first Lebanon Bird Rarities Committee, 
chaired by Dr Georges Tohmé, a former 
OSME Vice-President. Ghassan is also 
proposing that work already done in 
producing a standard list of names in Arabic 
be built upon cooperatively to produce a 
version of the ORL for in-country use. 


This is my last issue of Sandgrouse as Editor, 
but I will continue with my colleagues on the 
ORL and I will render active support to my 
successor, Peter Cowan, because I feel that 
OSME, in cooperation with other organi- 
sations, has developed a considerable 
momentum that should be maintained. May I 
thank Council for their support, the many 
people who have responded so positively to 
all my endless queries and all authors with 
whom I have dealt. 


Mike Blair 


NEW EDITOR OF SANDGROUSE 


After three years as editor of Sandgrouse, Mike 
Blair is handing over the reins to Peter Cowan. 
We are particularly pleased that Mike will 
remain involved, moving to the position of 
Assistant Editor. We thank him for his 
enthusiasm and energy over the last three years. 


We are pleased to welcome Peter Cowan. 
Peter is a zoologist with a Canadian bird- 
behaviour doctorate. His passion is deserts 
and desert birds, having lived and worked in 
Libya, Kuwait and Yemen. He has been a 
member of the Kuwait rarities committee 
since it was founded in 1994. His email 
address is sandgrouse@osme.org. 
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OSME News 


TWO NEW CORPORATE MEMBERS 


OSME is delighted to welcome Sarus Bird 
Tours into Corporate Membership. The 
company was started in 1996 by Nigel 
Moorhouse, and has an emphasis on value-for- 
money, without sacrificing quality. Sarus 
particularly offers tours to Africa, where its 
destinations include Egypt. Wherever possible, 
Sarus supports in-country guides where they 
are available. For more details look at their 
website: http:/ /www.sarusbirdtours.co.uk 


We are also very pleased to welcome 
Rockjumper Birding Tours into Corporate 
Membership. The company was founded by 
Adam Riley and runs tours worldwide, 
although it has a particular specialist 
knowledge of Africa & Madagascar. Since its 
formation, Rockjumper has been supporting 
bird conservation and launched the 
Rockjumper Bird Conservation Fund (RBCF) 
in 2006. For more details look at their website: 
http:/ /www.rockjumper.co.za 


OSME GRANTS REACH RECORD 
LEVELS 


A key role of OSME is to support projects that 
further bird conservation in the region. To 
that end we awarded £7500 to projects in 2007 
— 50% more than in 2006, which was itself a 
record amount. The chart below shows the 
considerable increase in our support for 
projects over the last five years. 
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Fig 1. OSME Conservation Research Fund grants awarded 1999-2007. 


Keith Betton 
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Recent awards include: 

# £1120 contribution to the costs of aWIWO 
expedition to Barr Al Hickman, Oman in 
January 2008. This will provide data on the 
abundance and ecology of wintering 
shorebirds. 


£750 contribution to the costs of the Winter 
Waterbird Count in Oman in January 2008. 
This survey is designed to complement the 
WIWO expedition to Barr Al Hickman. 


m £500 towards the cost of an expedition 
along the western coast of the Caspian Sea 
in Dagestan in Spring/Summer 2008. The 
expedition will assess the status of key 
species in this region. 


@ £250 to the Palmyra Wildlife Society to enable 
them to create a website to grow local interest 
in the wildlife of this region of Syria. 


We welcome applications for grants from our 
Conservation and Research Fund, to support 
research projects in the region. Projects should 
be directed to one or more of the following 
subject areas: 


i) investigating the status of threatened or 
near-threatened species 


ii) attempting to further knowledge of existing 
Important Bird Areas (eg undertaking 
breeding censuses, visiting out-of-season 
to conduct systematic counts) 


iii) investigating potential new Important Bird 
Areas or little-known areas 


iv) conducting ecological studies of little- 
known species 


v) educational projects 


Priority will be given to projects involving 
nationals from the region and applicants are 
required to write up the results of their project 
for possible publication in Sandgrouse. For 
further information contact Mrs Pat Bartley by 
emailing grants@osme.org. 


2008 OSME SUMMER MEETING 


The 2008 OSME Summer Meeting will be held 
on Saturday 5 July in Norfolk in the offices of 
the British Trust for Ornithology, The 
Nunnery, Thetford, Norfolk IP24 2PU. There 
is ample free parking. The bus station is about 
10 minutes’ walk away, and the railway 
station 15 minutes. 


= 


This is a new venue for us, and we hope many 
of you will take the opportunity to see the 
BTO’s impressive facilities. Thetford is in the 
middle of ‘Breckland’, with Nightjar, Stone 
Curlew, Woodlark, Long-eared Owl and 
Goshawk all nesting in the area. The north 
Norfolk coast is also less than an hour away, 
so why not make it a birding weekend? 


Speakers will include James Parry on Richard 
Meinertzhagen’s Middle Eastern discoveries, 
Robert Sheldon on the Sociable Lapwing, 
Vicky Jones on the Cyprus Warbler and 
updates on work in Socotra, Irag and the latest 
news on Northern Bald Ibises. 


Road access is via the All London-Norwich 
road, connecting with the Al4 from the north 
and midlands. Trains operate regular services 
on the Birmingham-Norwich line, and also to 
Cambridge and on to London Kings Cross. 


OSME AT THE BRITISH 
BIRDWATCHING FAIR 


As usual OSME will have a stand in the Fair at 
Rutland Water from 15-17 August 2008. A 
range of sales goods will include some hard- 
to-find bird literature from the region, T- 
shirts, caps and other OSME items. All profits 
from OSME’s sales will go towards our 
Conservation Fund which supports projects in 
the Middle East and Central Asia, so please 
come and help us by spending some money. 
On the stand throughout will be the OSME 
team with occasional visitors from the Middle 
East. We hope to see many of you there! Once 
again we are grateful to Zeiss Optics for 
kindly offsetting part of the cost of our stand. 
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Plate 1. British Birdwatching Fair 2007. Osama Al- 
Nouri from the Syrian Society for the Conservation 
of Wildlife is welcomed on to the OSME stand by 
Chairman, Keith Betton. 


Keith Betton 


OSME News 


specialist subject plus others on general bird 
knowledge. Antarctic enthusiast Chris chose 
“Albatrosses” as his specialist subject, and 
after a terrific start his all-round general 
knowledge saw OSME take the trophy. Our 
thanks go to Catalonia Tourism for their very 
generous prize, and to the other bird clubs for 
a spirited but good-natured contest. 


Plate 2. British Birdwatching Fair 2007. OSME Vice 
Presidents, Imad Atrash (from the Palestine Wildlife 
Society) and Dan Alon (from the Israeli Ornithological 
Center) together with OSME Chairman, Keith Betton. 


OSME WINS £2000 FOR CRITICALLY 
ENDANGERED SPECIES 


A tough battle between the four world bird 
clubs during the British Birdwatching Fair 
saw OSME walk away with the Bird Brain 
trophy and a £2000 prize which will be used 
towards projects studying critically 
endangered species in our region. After facing 
a barrage of questions from TV celebrity (and 
former OSME Council Member) Bill Oddie, 
Chris Harbard saw off stiff competition from oe 
the ABC, NBC and OBC to claim the trophy. Plate 3. Chris Harbard receives the Bird Brain 
Each contestant faced questions on their _ trophy from Bill Oddie. 


ERRATA IN ISSUE 29 (2): This paragraph was inadvertently omitted from Arkhipov & Blair 
(2007) (Skua (Catharacta, Stercorarius) occurrence in the OSME Region), Sandgrouse 29(2): 183- 
204, where it originally was the second paragraph in the DISCUSSION section. 


We need to consider long overland movements by skuas in the context of the prevailing 
conditions. Skuas are masterly aerial performers in incredibly harsh and violent oceanic 
conditions, but large-scale storm effects are known to cause their appearance well inland in UK 
and have been suggested as the reason for their appearance in central Europe, such as in 
Switzerland (Volet et al-2000), Austria (BirdLife 2007) and Hungary (MME 2007). However, long- 
distance migrant birds generally fly in the most energy-efficient way at all times, and so the 
internal biological processes adjust to optimise energy use. Sometimes, as for Red Knot Calidris 
canutus, biological optimisation goes to the extreme of reducing organ size to increase fat 
deposits (Piersma et al 1999). We therefore surmise that the normal skua mode of flight observed 
over water is not the most energy-efficient for extended overland travel, particularly if the birds 
are not following a river. The evidence from Eilat (Meininger & Serensen 1986, Daniel Gelbart 
pers comm) is that northbound Arctic Skuas, once they cross the coast, gain altitude by soaring 
or flapping and adopt a different energy-saving strategy that takes advantage of wind-effect 
near mountains and of the rising air from the warming land before being lost to sight, still 
climbing. In the OSME Region, the severe thunderstorm activity over West Asia and the Middle 
East normally diminishes after March, which is when skuas on return migration begin to 
assemble and move northwards, but even if storm activity did occur at this time, we surmise 
_that skuas would be able to take advantage of the turbulence that follows storm fronts. 


Keith Betton o) 
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HELP OSME TO RECLAIM TAX WITH 
GIFT AID 


Quite simply, Gift Aid means that for every £1 
you give us - whether in the form of 
membership subscriptions or donations - 
OSME can claim a further 28p from HM 
Revenue & Customs. Already a significant 
number of our UK members have allowed us to 
do this and it costs them nothing more than a 
signature on a simple form declaring that UK 
tax has been paid and authorising OMSE to 
claim it back. There are still plenty of UK 
members who have not signed a Gift Aid form. 
We particularly want more members to do this 
now as from April the basic tax rate goes from 
22% to 20% and the Gift Aid we can claim for a 
£15 UK membership subscription reduces from 
EAs £023.70 — an 11% reduction — let's 
increase the number of Gift Aiders to offset this 
loss. To sign up please send an email to our 
Treasurer, John Warr at treasurer@osme.org. 


NORTH CAUCASUS 


OSME Council has recently confirmed that 
OSME’s Caucasus region includes not only 
the transcaucasian states of Armenia, 


NEWS 


The aim of this section is to inform readers about 
events in the OSME region. It relies on members 
and others supplying relevant news and 
information. If you have anything concerning birds, 
conservation or development in the OSME area 
please send it to News and Information, OSME, c/o 
The Lodge, Sandy, Bedfordshire SG19 2DL, UK, or 
send it to the appropriate e-mail address shown 
inside the front cover. 


This section is not intended as a definitive report or 
write-up of the projects concerned. Many of the 
projects are sponsored; such support is appreciated 
but is not generally given acknowledgement here. 


ARMENIA 


Satellite tracking of Cinereous Vulture: In 
August 2007 year two juvenile Cinereous 
Vultures Aegypius monachus from the Khosrov 
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) INFORMATION 


compiled by Dawn Balmer 


Azerbaijan and Georgia but also the ciscau- 
casian North Caucasus geographic region up 
to 45°N, to include a part of the Russian 
Federation (see Map). The North Caucasus 
includes the highest mountain in Europe, 
Elbrus at 5642m asl, part of the Greater 
Caucasus range that straddles and follows the 
border between the North Caucasus and 
Georgia, with western and eastern extensions 
in the North Caucasus and Azerbaijan respec- 
tively. As well as mountain and upland areas, 
the North Caucasus contains the Caspian 
lowlands of Dagestan and the Russian 
coastlands of the Black Sea. 


Black Sea ~~, 5047 


NG A492. 


Georgia 


Figure Di Map of OSME Region pet in 
Russian Federation. 


Reserve (the only breeding location in Armenia) 
were fitted with satellite tags. Monitoring and 
tracking of vultures via satellite is supported by 
the Lush Foundation (Lush Ltd). Additionally, 
juveniles were wing-tagged using blue patagial 
wing tags showing numbers ‘01’ and ‘02’. 
Please submit any sightings to Mamikon 
Ghasabyan, Armenian Society for the Protection 
of Birds (ASPB), Aghbyur Serob 11/2, Yerevan, 
0019, Armenia. Tel/fax: + 374 10 22 65 41. Email: 
armbirds@yahoo.com 


New website: A new website has been 
launched by Vasil Ananian, OSME’s country 
contact in Armenia, and provides much 
information about the country as well as its 
birds It contains a checklist and the latest — 
news. Take a look: www.armeniabirding.info 


Dawn Balmer 


News & Information 


CYPRUS 


Two men charged with Cyprus falcon 
massacre: Two men have been charged in 
connection with the 5 October 2007 massacre of 
52 Red-footed Falcons Falco vespertinus in the 
Phasouri area of Cyprus, within the Akrotiri 
British Sovereign Base Area (SBA). The 
accused, from the Limassol (Lemesos) area, 
pleaded not guilty to the charges, which carry 
penalties of up to three years imprisonment, a 
fine of £10 000 (€17 000), or both. The court set 
the first hearing for the trial for 8 Jan 2008. This 
shocking massacre of the migrating falcons — 
the worst incident of bird of prey killing ever 
reported in Cyprus — made headlines across 
Europe after BirdLife Cyprus released shocking 
pictures of the gunned-down birds. The two 
suspects, arrested on 12 Oct following a swift 
SBA Police investigation, appeared before an 
SBA court at Episkopi and were charged with 
deliberate killing of protected birds and 
unlawful possession of shotguns in a ‘no 
hunting’ area. After the October massacre, the 
SBA police and Cyprus Game Fund said they 
were stepping up joint anti-poaching patrols in 
the Akrotiri area. (Source: BirdLife 
International). 


Illegal bird trapping: Field data gathered 
under a continuing BirdLife surveillance 
programme showed that autumn 2007 was the 
worst autumn for illegal bird trapping in 
Cyprus for four years. An additional cause for 
concern is the overwhelming evidence of 
widespread availability of trapped birds 
(ambelopoulia) in local restaurants, selling for up 
to £3 (€5) per bird. Net trapping and limestick 
use have shown a marked increase in 2007, the 
estimated haul being of over 500 000 birds 
caught. The high price for ambelopoulia provides 
the main motivation for the remaining hard 
core of trappers, and for younger individuals 
now apparently joining their ranks. In many 
cases, authorities remove nets found at various 
locations, only for trappers to put new ones up 
within days. Action against restaurants appears 
to be sporadic, and so the top-level political will 
necessary to generate a concerted clampdown 
is absent. Furthermore, the penalties imposed 
by courts on convicted trappers continue below 
deterrent levels. (Source: BirdLife 
International). 


New SPAs designated in Cyprus: The BirdLife 
Partner in Cyprus has welcomed the decision 


that another twelve Special Protection Areas 
(SPAs) have been designated on the island, 
covering key habitats for Bonelli’s Eagle Aquila 
fasciatus, Long-legged Buzzard Buteo rufinus, 
European Roller Coracias garrulus and seven 
other priority species. The twelve designations 
are the product of a long BirdLife lobbying 
campaign and come four months after the 
European Commission sent a first warning 
letter to Cyprus about inadequate designation 
of SPAs.-Only four of the new SPAs are 
Important Bird Areas (IBAs) listed in BirdLife 
Cyprus’s 2004 inventory, the other eight being 
sites identified by the relevant government 
authority (the Game Fund) in close cooperation 
with BirdLife Cyprus, using more recent data. 
These new designations bring the number of 
SPAs in Cyprus to nineteen, but six IBAs still 
remain undesignated. Among the undesignated 
IBAs are three small wetlands important for 
breeding Spur-winged Lapwing Vanellus 
spinosus and Black-winged Stilt Himantopus 
himantopus; a coastal strip used by migrating 
Greater Sand Plover Charadrius leschenaultii; and 
the Akamas peninsula, a vital migration staging 
post for hundreds of Little Egret Egretta garzetta, 
Squacco Heron Ardeola ralloides and Glossy Ibis 
Plegadis falcinellus. The reasons for the non- 
designation of these five key IBAs are plainly 
socio-economic, which grounds are 
impermissible under the EU Birds Directive, to 
which Cyprus is a signatory. (Source: BirdLife 
International). 


EGYPT 


Heronry destroyed: During early Sep 2007 one 
of the largest heron colonies in the Cairo area 
(and Egypt perhaps) was decimated. The 
colony is located at the southern tip of Dahab 
Island (just south of the Pharaonic village and 
visible from Muneib Bridge). The reed beds are 
home to one of Egypt’s largest and most 
diverse heron breeding colonies right in the 
middle of Cairo (containing Cattle Egret 
Bubulcus ibis, Little Egret Egretta garzetta, Black- 
crowned Night Heron Nycticorax nycticorax, 
Squacco Heron Ardeola ralloides and Little 
Bittern Ixobrychus minutus. On Monday 3 Sep 
several large cranes were placed on floating 
barges to dredge the outskirts of the colony but 
two days later, the colony had been flattened, 
thousands of birds, mostly fledglings, being 
scattered and scrambling in the open. Many 
nests and eggs were destroyed. (Source: Sherif 
Baha El Din). 


Dawn Balmer 
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GEORGIA 


Autumn raptor survey in Batumi: A raptor 
migration survey in Batumi is planned for 
autumn 2008. The count will take place 
between 20 Aug and 15 Oct. Batumi is well 
known for the huge numbers of raptors 
passing through. Migrating raptors will be 
counted from four stations along an east-west 
line. Volunteers are needed to help with this 
exciting project. If you are interested in taking 
part, please contact Brecht Verhelst (email: 
brechtverhelst@gmail.com). During autumn 
2007, some 115 000 European Honey Buzzards 
Pernis apivorus were counted (between 28 Aug 
and 3 Sep), as were good numbers of harriers, 
Western Black Kite Milvus migrans and Booted 
Eagle Aquila pennata. 


IRAQ 


Nature Iraq wins Eric Hosking bursary: 
Omar Fadil (on behalf of Nature Iraq) has 
been awarded an Eric Hosking bursary of £500 
to help Nature Iraq make a photographic 
record of the Key Biodiversity Areas being 
surveyed in the Mesopotamian Marshes and 
Kurdistan. (Source: Richard Porter). 


Mudhafar Salim: OSME would like to 
congratulate Mudhafar Salim, our contact in 
Iraq, on gaining his BSc in Biological Sciences 
at the University of Al-Qadissiya. Mudhafar 
has been a key member of Nature Iraq’s 
monitoring team that has now undertaken 
three winter and three summer surveys of the 
Key Biodiversity Areas (KBAs) in the 
Mesopotamian Marshes. He is also senior 
author of the Arabic Birds of Iraq (published 
last winter) that OSME was proud to help 
sponsor. (Source: Richard Porter). 


Wetland of International Importance: The 
Ramsar Secretariat welcomed the Republic of 
Iraq to the Convention at its 157th Contracting 
Party. In its formal communication UNESCO, 
the depositary of the Convention, confirmed 
that on 17 Oct 2007, Iraq’s Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs completed the necessary formalities for 
its accession to the Convention as amended in 
1982 and 1987. Iraq’s obligatory first Wetland 
of International Importance, “Hawizeh Marsh 
(Haur Al-Hawizeh)” (137 700 hectares, 
31 25/N;> 4723878), in the: southern 
Governorates of Basra and Amara, is an 
integral part of the Mesopotamian marshlands 
complex centred at the confluence of the Tigris 
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and Euphrates rivers. A trans-boundary 
wetland, some 75-80% being in Iraq, the 
remainder extending into the Islamic Republic — 
of Iran, where they are known as Hawr AI- 
Azim. Representing the only significant area to 
have survived recent drainage actions and the 
most intact part of the original Mesopotamian 
system, they comprise a biodiversity reservoir 
of priority importance for conservation. The 
results of recent re-flooding have been 
promising so far, and many displaced Ma’dan 
or Marsh Arabs have returned to resume their 
traditional ancient ways of life. 


The site is of international importance as a 
staging and wintering area for at least 79 
species of waterfowl and 9 species of birds of 
prey on their way between Western 
Siberia/Central Asia and eastern and 
southern Africa. The northern half of the 
marsh never completely dried out and is 
being used as a reference for monitoring the 
flora and fauna of the newly re-inundated 
southern sector. The effects of extensive 
drainage in the 1990s destruction in war and 
dam-building activities upstream in Iraq, Iran, 
Syria, and Turkey, are seen as the chief 
potential threats to the site. 


An extraordinary number of national and 
international government agencies and non- 
governmental organizations have played 
important roles in achieving such a very 
promising start to restoration, but the 
assistance to the Ministry of Water Resources 
by the government of Canada and the United 
Nations Environment Programme deserve 
special mention. 


KAZAKHSTAN 


Further records requested: Following the 
publication of The Birds of Kazakhstan in April 
2007, its authors request further information 
on status, distribution, habitat and migration 
for future updates and articles. Information 
may be in the form of trip reports, articles, 
good quality photographs of landscapes and 
birds. All material will be acknowledged. 
Please send your information to Arend 
Wassink, Postweg 64, 1795 JR, De Cocksdorp, 


Texel, The Netherlands. Email: 
arendwassink@texel.com 
LEBANON 


Birdtalk Lebanon: Birdtalk Lebanon was set up ~ 
in 2005, with the aim of encouraging any 
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Lebanese birdwatchers and naturalists, and any 
foreigners living in or visiting Lebanon to post 
their sightings, or raise bird-related topics for 
discussion. OSME encourages anyone visiting, 
or considering visiting Lebanon, to join in and 
help develop interest in a country that, up to 
now, has had few birdwatchers, despite the 
superb migration spectacle that can be witnessed 
each spring and autumn. To join, go to birdtalk- 
lebanon-subscribe@yahoogroups.com, and to 
post a message, to birdtalklebanon@ 
yahoogroups.com. 


SOCOTRA 


Socotra website: The Socotra Conservation 
and Development Program (SCDP) website 
has been upgraded and carries the latest 
information on Socotra wildlife. The website 
is www.socotraisland.org /intro / 


TURKEY 


Sociable Lapwing finds some friends: Hopes 
are rising for one of the world’s rarest birds 
after the discovery of the largest flock seen for 
more than 100 years. More than 3000 critically 
endangered Sociable Lapwings Vanellus 
gregarius have been found in the Ceylanpinar 
district of south-eastern Turkey after a 
satellite tag was fitted to one of the birds 
migrating from breeding grounds in 
Kazakhstan. On 12 Oct, researchers from the 


Turkish conservation group Doga Dernegi - 


found 1800 Sociable Lapwing in Ceylanpinar 
and a total of 3200 the next day. The tracked 
bird had flown more than 2000 miles from its 
traditional breeding grounds, where numbers 
of the species have plunged following the 
collapse of Soviet farming. The bird flew 
north of the Caspian Sea, then down through 
the Caucasus and south into Turkey. The 
RSPB’s Dr Rob Sheldon, who tagged the bird 
in Kazakhstan, said: “It shows just how 
important both Kazakhstan and Turkey have 
become for the survival of this species. The 
next step is to protect the bird, both on its 
breeding grounds and at all the key sites on 
its migration route.” In 2003, only 200 pairs of 
Sociable Lapwing were thought to remain, the 
bird being classified Critically Endangered 
(the highest level of threat) as a consequence. 
Nests at breeding sites were being trampled 
on livestock farms; elsewhere, vegetation was 
too dense for young chicks to survive. 
Breeding success has improved more recently, 
however. Conservationists feared that 
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hunting and habitat change on migration 
routes would reduce the bird’s numbers. The 
tagging project is partly paid for by the UK 
government's Darwin Initiative. 
Conservationists from Britain and Kazakhstan 
hope to win new funds to tag more birds in 
2008. (Source: BirdLife International). 


TURKMENISTAN 


Central Asian Important Bird Areas 
Conservation Strategy workshop, Ashgabat, 
December 2007: With data collection and 
analysis nearing completion and text 
preparation on schedule for publication of the 
three national inventories in time for BirdLife 
International’s World Conference in Argentina 
in September 2008, the national IBA teams from 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan met 
in Ashgabat (Plates 1&2) at the beginning of 
December 2007 in order to establish the 
priorities for protecting the 231 sites, covering 
19.6 million hectares, identified by the Central 
Asian IBA project. The main challenges and 
opportunities were: ensuring effective national 
nature conservation legislation and designation 
of sites; the development of site-based land 
management plans integrating the needs of 
local communities and wildlife; establishing a 
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Plate 1. Workshop participants in action, Ashgabat, 
Turkmenistan © Geoff & Hilary Welch 


Plate 2 (right). Participant group outside Ashgabat 
Workshop venue, Turkmenistan © Atamurat Veyisov 
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systematic identification and monitoring 
programme for sites and the exchange of 
information, and raising awareness of IBAs 
and the need for their conservation at all 
levels. National and regional IBA inventories 
are valuable sources of information but 
should be viewed as tools for achieving ‘on 
the ground’ conservation of sites and species 
and not as ends in themselves. Developing a 
strategy for using the inventories in policy 
and advocacy work is therefore an essential 
step towards the conservation of the rich 
natural heritage of this vast region. The 
Central Asian IBA project is being 
implemented by the Association for the 
Conservation of Biodiversity of Kazakhstan 
(ACBK), the Uzbekistan Zoological Society 
UZS), the Ministry for Nature Protection of 
Turkmenistan (MNPT), the Turkmenistan 
Society tor Nature Conservation (TSNC), and 
the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
(RSPB, UK BirdLife partner), with funding 
from the UK government’s Darwin Initiative, 
the Centrum fiir Internationale Migration und 
Entwicklung (CIM, Germany) and the RSPB. 


UAE 


New agreement for migratory birds of prey 
and owls: International awareness of the 
plight of migratory birds of prey and owls 
across Africa and Eurasia received a major 
boost in October 2007. Countries from China 
to South Africa gathered in Scotland under the 
chairmanship of the UK and United Arab 
Emirates, to draw up a new agreement for 
concerted international conservation action. 
This is the first of two planned meetings at 
which governments will work alongside key 
conservationists under the auspices of the 
international Convention on Migratory Species 
(CMS). The process is driven by the findings 
two years ago that 50% of migratory birds of 
prey in the African-Eurasian region have a 
poor conservation status and many are 
showing rapid or long-term population 
declines. A variety of human-induced threats 
are driving declines in migratory birds of prey 
and owls, such as habitat loss and degradation, 
collisions with aerial structures and electro- 
cution by power lines. Climate change is a 
further concern. Illegal activities such as 
shooting and poisoning are a key threat — a 
point emphasised by the massacre earlier that 
month of 52 Red-footed Falcon Falco vespertinus 
by poachers in Cyprus (see above). 
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Satellite tracking of Greater Flamingos: Six 
Greater Flamingos Phoenicopterus roseus are 
currently being satellite-tracked on migration, 
after being tagged at Al Wathba Wetland 
Reserve in Abu Dhabi. The programme was 
started in 2005 by the Environment Agency - 
Abu Dhabi (EAD). This technique has provided 
new and interesting information on local 
movement and wetland use patterns of 
flamingos marked in 2005 and 2007 and has | 
also clearly documented the origin and range of 
birds wintering in the UAE. You can follow the 
movements of Sinbad the Flamingo on the EAD 
website: http://www.ead.ae/en/?T=4&ID 
=3268 


Three new Biosphere Reserves approved: In 
September 2007 three new Biosphere Reserves 
were approved. These were in Marawah 
(United Arab Emirates), J al Riane (Lebanon) 
and J al Reem (Qatar). (Source: Salwa M 
Abdelhameed) 


UZBEKISTAN 


New conservation organisation in Uzbekistan: 
After the required legal process, the 
Uzbekistan Society for the Protection of Birds 
(UzSPB) was formally established in 
November 2007 — this is the first ornitho- 
logical NGO in the country and it is hoped 
that it will eventually become a partner of 
BirdLife International. The goals of the Society 
are: the conservation and rehabilitation of the 
gene pool of birds permanently and 
temporarily inhabiting Uzbekistan, and 
meeting the cultural, educational, spiritual 
and other non-material demands related to 
the aesthetic, cultural and cognitive value of 
birds. The creation of the Society will serve to 
unite ornithologists and increase the number 
of professionals and birdwatchers working in 
the national IBA programme. The Chairman 
of the Society is Uzbekistan’s leading 
ornithologist Professor Oleg Mitropolsky and 


Plate 3. Logo of the 
Uzbekistan Society for the 
Protection of Birds © UzPSB 
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the Executive Director, and coordinator of the 
national IBA programme, is Dr Roman 
Kashkarov. Membership of UzSPB is open to 
everyone interested in birds, birdwatching 
and conservation in Uzbekistan (see logo at 


Plate 3). For more details contact: 
roman.kashkarov@iba.uz. 
REQUESTS 


Photographs for Sandgrouse: OSME would 
like to increase the number of good quality 
photographs in Sandgrouse. If you have any 
good photographs of birds taken in the region, 
please get in touch with our photographic 
editor, Paul Doherty (Email: 
paul@birdvideodvd.com). Unfortunately there 
is no budget to pay for images, but your images 
will be seen by a very appreciative audience 
and acknowledged. (Source: Keith Betton) 


Samples of feathers from wheatears sought: 
As part of a collaborative research programme 
between the Institute for Biodiversity and 
Ecosystem Dynamics, Zoological Museum 
Amsterdam (Kees Roselaar), and 
Braunschweig (Miguel Vences) to try to 
clarify the phylogeny of wheatears (Oenanthe), 
samples of feathers are sought. Using samples 
collected from Iran and Morocco, researchers 
have successfully sequenced paris of two 
genes. They are in the process of collecting 
additional samples, and wish to include some 
more specimens from the Middle East and 
Oman in their analysis. They request licensed 
bird ringers catching wheatears in the Middle 
East to collect samples of feathers. Please note 
that special licences are required to collect 
feather samples — please contact your local 
licensing body for further information. If you 
are able to help out, please contact Dr 
Mansour Aliabadian, Institute for Biodiversity 
and Ecosystem Dynamics (IBED), Dept. of 
Ornithology, University of Amsterdam, P O 
Box 94766 1090 GT, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. Tel: +31 (020) 525 7181. E-mail: 
aliabadi@science.uva.nl 


Request for Sociable Lapwing sightings: 
Currently in our 3nd year of a 4-year study 
researching the breeding biology of the 
Critically Endangered Sociable Lapwing 
Vanellus gregarius, we seek any sightings that 
you may be aware of, both historical and 
recent, within Central Asia and The Middle 
East. The project is a collaboration between 
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RSPB and ACBK (Association for the 
Conservation of Biodiversity in Kazakhstan) 
supported by Birdlife International, and 
funded by the UK government’s Darwin 
Intitiative. The key migratory and wintering 
sites are poorly known and your information 
could help us increase our knowledge of the 
species and inform any future conservation 
strategy. We are in the process of compiling a 
database containing as many historical 
records as possible as well as present day 
sightings. We need location (GPS co-ordinates 
are ideal), date and the number of birds seen. 
Over 400 chicks and 40 adults have been 
colour-ringed with four plastic rings above 
the tibio-tarsal joint; any feedback would be 
very valuable to the project. For further 
information or to send us data, contact Robert 
Sheldon at: robert.sheldon@rspb.org.uk. 
(Source Geoff Welch). 


The 25th International Ornithological Congress 
Call for symposia proposals: The 25th IOC 
will be held in Campos do Jordao, Brazil, from 
22-28 August 2010. The Scientific Program 
Committee is seeking symposia proposals that 
provide up-to-date coverage of current 
ornithological research. Each symposium 
should have two co-organisers and two 
keynote speakers. Individuals may undertake 
both roles. Preference will be given to 
symposia with co-conveners from different 
continents or countries. Proposals for 
symposia must be received on or before 1 June 
2008. Applicants should e-mail their 
proposals to the chair of the SPC, Carol M 
Vleck, at ioc2010@iastate.edu or by post: Carol 
M Vleck, Department of Ecology, Evolution 
and Organismal Biology, Iowa State 
University, Ames, Iowa 50011, USA. 


Applicants should provide a title of their 
symposium, the names, institutions or affili- 
ations (including mail and e-mail addresses 
and telephone and fax numbers) of each 
organiser and of the first and second keynote 
speakers, and a description (no more than 400 
words) of the goals, objectives, importance of 
their symposium, outlining briefly the subject 
of each keynote speaker under a preliminary 
title where possible. Applicants should justify 
separately (no more than 250 words) the 
importance and timeliness of _ their 
symposium, stating why it will be of interest 
to IOC congress participants. The IOC is not 
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able to provide any financial assistance to 
symposium organisers or participants — it is 
the responsibility of organisers to make this 
clear to participants. More information is 
available at: http://www.1-0-c.org 


Information requested on eastern large 
Acrocephalus warblers: We would like to 
contact anybody who has data on the following 
species and any ssp: Clamorous Reed Warbler 
Acrocephalus stentoreous Basra Reed Warbler A. 
griseldis and for comparative work we would 
also like information on Oriental (Great) Reed 
Warbler A. orientalis. In Bahrain, we have 
caught a few large warblers lately, but are 
having some difficulty in matching up the 
measurements. We have only very limited data 
on the above species and so would very much 
like to compare notes with fellow ringers. 
Please e-mail Dr Brendan Kavangh at: 
bkavanagh@rcsi-mub.com. (Source: Howard 
King, howardk@batelco.com.bh) 


Participants sought: Photo and writing 
competitions covering Critically Endangered 
birds! Great optics and book prizes from 
Minox, Lynx ‘Edicions and Birdie 
International to be won in Rare Birds Yearbook 
2009 competition. For details, just go to 


www.rarebirdsyearbook.com. Competitions 
close 31 May 2008. (Source Erik Hirschfeld) 


The House Crow Corvus splendens as an alien 
invasive species — a commercial suggestion for 
its control: The House Crow, Corvus splendens is 
a resourceful and highly-adaptable bird species, 
having spread over much of the OSME Region, 
often as a ship-borne introduction. We of 
InGrip-Consulting & Animal Control, writes — 
Guntram Meier, seek to establish a programme 
to mitigate the negative effects this species has 
on native biodiversity, people and economies in 
areas outside its natural range - especially the 
Middle East and certain areas bordering 
Central Asia. Our short-term aim is to stop the 
further unrestricted spread of the species, our 
mid-term aim is to reduce the areas it occupies 
and the long-term aim is to eradicate it from the 
whole of its non-native distribution. We are 
aware that this is a very ambitious task that, 
although previously proposed by many 
agencies and people, has not been attempted so 
far. However, relevant organisations such as 
the Invasive Species Specialist Group of 
IUCN/SSC and the Global Invasive Species 
Programme have acknowledged that the House 
Crow problem appears to be substantial. 


\ african Bird Clab 


WORKING FOR BIRDS IN AFRICA 


Members receive the @BC colour Bulletin published twice a year containing 
African regional news, articles on field identification, taxonomy, distribution and 
conservation plus recent reports and first records together with book reviews and more. 
€@BC maintains an extensive web site with a mass of information useful to both 
students of ornithology and birders and operates a Conservation Fund that has 
provided more than £60,000 to projects in Africa with more projects awaiting funding. 


ABC membership is open to all. Annual subscription rates are: 


Individual 
Family 
Student 
Supporting 
Life 

Join on-line or write to: 


UK£E30 minimum 
UK£350 


Europe &Africa UK£18 Rest of the World UK£20 
Europe & Africa UKE£21 
Europe &Africa UK£10 Rest of the World UK£12 


Rest of the World UK£23 


Membership, African Bird Club, c/o BirdLife International, 


Wellbrook Court, Girton Road, Cambridge, CB3 ONA, UK. 


Join or find more information at www.africanbirdclub.org 
ifrican Bird Club is a Registered Charity No 1053920 
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An attempt to organise a conference in East 
Africa in 2008 on invasive bird species failed, 
largely due to a lack of finance for such an event, 
but InGrip-Consulting & Animal Control did make 
contact with people in affected countries and we 
have established that some funds for working in 
a regional context do exist. These would 
provide a nucleus to fund the start of work on 
this project and so we will be seeking further 
funds. Our first objective is to build up our list of 
contacts — people or institutions — with 
knowledge of the House Crow with a view to 
obtaining their commitment to participating in 
monitoring its spread so that effective control 
measures can eventually be agreed. We 
especially need contacts in Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Bahrain, Cyprus, Egypt, Georgia, Iran, Iraq, 
Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Palestine Territories, 
Qatar, Syria, Turkey, Turkmenistan and the 
United Arab Estimates. 


InGrip-Consulting & Animal Control is 
experienced in the eradication of invasive species 
and is dedicated to conservation issues involving 
them. We are willing to work as a coordinating 
body for the moment until an appropriate 
steering committee for such a programme can be 
established. Our first step would be to send a 
questionnaire to everyone declaring an interest 


in this project. By this means, we and everyone 
else involved would achieve a better 
understanding of what is known in other 
countries, what we might be able to do initially 
and what the logistic demands of an eradication 
programme would be. We plan to set up a 
website on the programme to act as a focal point 
to inform all those who are interested. Regional 
meetings between neighbouring countries or 
partners where interstate cooperation is crucial 
would be arranged as a next step. Practical 
fieldwork would include surveys using standard 
techniques along the edges of the known present 
distribution of the House Crow. We would seek 
to encourage reporting of hitherto unrecorded 
populations. For the mid- and long-term, 
monitoring systems would be essential, which in 
many places predicates the need for local 
training in the necessary techniques to be 
provided. 


You may contact us as follows: Guntram G 
Meier, Senior Consultant, InGrip-Consulting 
& Animal Control, Hausburgstr. 24, D 10249 
Berlin, Germany, e-mail: ggm@ingrip.com, 
fox 49 30) 420) 2 404 website: 
http://www. ingrip.com/. Please also forward 
this information to people, institutions or 
organisations that might be interested. 


Europe’s premier monthly bird magazine - in full colour 
At the top of the market for serious birders 


BIRDING 
WOR 


The varied, lavishly illustrated articles in 
Birding World include: 


authoritative identification texts by world 


experts, on birds like Black-eared Kite, 
-Mongolian and Lesser Sand Plovers, gulls, 
orange-billed terns, Rufous Turtle Dove, 
Sykes’s Warbler and Taiga Flycatcher 


practical overseas birding ranging from 


Costa Rica to Japan and from the Cape 
Verde Islands to the Czech Republic, and 


news articles from Britain and abroad 
which are both up to date and authoritative, 
as well as lavishly illustrated in colour. 
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Records in Around the Region are published 
for interest only; their inclusion does not 
imply acceptance by the records committee of 
the relevant country. All reports relate to 
2007 unless otherwise stated. 


Reports and photographs 

for Sandgrouse 30 (2) 

should be sent by 15 June to: 
Around the Region, OSME, 
c/o The Lodge, Sandy, 
Bedfordshire SG19 2DL, U.K.; 
or atr@osme.org 


Dawn Balmer, 7 Fisher Way, 

Thetford, Norfolk, IP24 2LD, U.K. 
Keith Betton, 8 Dukes Close, Folly Hill, 
Farnham, Surrey, GU9 ODR, U.K. 
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Bee-eaters 
Merops apiaster 
by D. Powell 


ARMENIA 

A new bird trip report from Armenia (July 2006, by 
Anny Anselin & Marc Tailly) has been published on 
the internet at http://www.armeniabirding. 
info/useful.html#triprep along with a-number of 
other reports. Records include 2 Common Cranes 
Grus grus and 12 Dalmatian Pelican Pelecanus crispus 
at Arpilich reservoir on14 Jul. 


BAHRAIN 

The second Greater White-fronted Goose Anser 
albifrons for Bahrain, a juvenile, was seen at Badaan 
Farm on 23 Nov. A new daytime gathering area for 
Hypocolius Hypocolius ampelinus has been 
discovered near Jasra Village in western Bahrain in 
early January 2008 with over 300 birds recorded on 
13 Jan (see http://www.hawar-islands.com/ 
blog/9_stub.php for site details). On 20 Jan 2008 a 
Violet (Violaceous) Turaco Musophaga violacea of 
unknown origin was seen at Badaan. 


CYPRUS 

The second Black-throated Diver Gavia arctica for 
Cyprus was reported in Chrysocchou Bay, Polis on 
30th Aug. There was a large passage of Great White 
Pelicans Pelecanus onocrotalus in Cyprus in mid- 
October. During windless conditions and clear skies 
on 17 Oct, a large number of pelicans were 
photographed (c400 counted in photo, but appears 
to be only a small segment of flock) flying at sea 
level along the coast of Northern Cyprus heading 
east. On 19 Oct, an estimated 1000-3000 pelicans flew 
over Paralimni, eastern Cyprus heading south. At 
9.15h they were seen flying directly over Agia Napa 
and Cape Greco. They flew out to sea and after 
landing briefly were not seen again. 234 were 
discovered at Larnaca Sewage Works pools on 20th 
Oct. The normal autumn migration route of White 
Pelicans hugs the main western Asian landmass 
eventually passing over the Israeli Negev Desert. 
Large flocks are rarely seen in Cyprus, with a flock 
of 80 birds at Larnaca Salt Lake in Nov 1983 being 
the previous maximum. A Pacific Golden Plover 
Pluvialis fulua was at Paphos Headland from 5 Sept 
to 28 Oct and is the 5th record. Single Red Knot 
Calidris canutus were seen at Phasouri Reedbeds 31 
Aug - 7 Sept and Larnaca Sewage Works on 2-8 
September and were the 11th & 12th records since 
1997. A Terek Sandpiper Xenus cinerea was at the 
Phasouri Reedbeds on 25 Aug and was the 8th 
record since 1997. Six Great Black-backed Gull 
Larus marinus were seen off Kyrenia harbour on 5 
and 7 Sept. There were two sightings of a single 
Black-bellied Sandgrouse Pterocles orientalis at 
Akhna Dam on 24 Jul and 4 Aug; these were the first 
records since 2004. A Common Swift Apus apus was 
seen 31 Dec at Oroklini Marsh and is the first Cyprus 
December record since1997. On 13-15 Aug a White- 
breasted Kingfisher Halcyon smyrnensis was at 
Protaras; the 14th record. A potential second for 
Cyprus, a Blyth’s Pipit Anthus godlewskii seen at 
Mandria on 29 Sept is still under consideration by 
the records committee. One of the British Isles’ race 
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Yellow Wagtail Motacilla flava flavissima was seen at 
Phasouri Reed Beds on 5 Oct and was the fist record 
Or this; race though the 5th record of the 
lutea/flavissima complex in the last 20 years. The sixth 
record of Olive-tree Warbler Hippolais olivetorum 
since 1997 was at Paphos Lighthouse on 30 Aug. An 
Asian Desert Warbler Sylvia [nana] nana at Oroklini 
Marsh on 28 Dec was the 9th record for Cyprus and 
an Isabelline Shrike, presumed to be ‘Turkestan’ 
Lantus isabellinus phoenicuroides at Coral Bay, Pegia on 
16 Sept was the 17th record since 1997. 


EGYPT 

At least 78 Yellow-billed Storks Mycteria ibis were in 
recorded in the Abu Simbel area on 24 Jul, with a 
maximum of 51 on Nile Islands. In December there 
was a story on the Swedish website http://www. 
club300.se/News/Default.aspx?nID=696 regarding 
an unringed, juvenile Northern Bald Ibis Geronticus 
eremita found in Djibouti. There was a roost of 4557 
Cattle Egrets Bubulcus ibis at Abassa on 20 Jul, a 
Goliath Heron Ardea goliath on 30 Oct in Wadi 
Lahami and 13 Pink-backed Pelicans Pelecanus 
rufescens in Abu Simbel area on 24 Jul. A Brown 
Booby Sula leucogaster flew past Ras Mohammed on 
3 Nov and a Crested Honey Buzzard Pernis 
ptilorhyncus flew southwest over Sharm el-Sheik on 
27 Oct. Fourteen Lappet-faced Vultures Aegypius 
trachielotos were at Shalatein Border Village on 22 Jul 
and a Bonelli’s Eagle Aguila fasciatus was in 
mountains at Qena-Safaga Road on 26 Jul. A group 
of 28 Kittlitz’s Plovers Charadrius pecuarius was seen 
at Wadi El Natrum on 20 Jul and two Collared 
Plovers C. tricollaris were seen on the northern shores 
of Lake Nasser, Aswan on 25 Oct. Around 500 pairs 


of White-cheeked Terns Sterna repressa and 42 pairs ~ 


of Bridled Tern Onychoprion anaethetus were on 
Qu’lan Islands on 22 Jul. A flock of 69 African 
Skimmers Rynchops flavirostris were on the Nile 
Islands on 24 Jul. A pair of African Collared Doves 
Streptopelia roseogrisea was with 7 Eurasian Collared 
Doves S. decaocto inland of Red Sea Diving Lodge at 
Wadi Lahami on 23 Jul. A pair was also at Abu 
Ghusan on the same date. A pair of Namaqua Doves 
Oena capensis was in Abu Simbel area on 25 Jul and a 
female was seen on 13 Oct 15km North of Safaga at 
Soma Bay. On 24 Oct a Ring-Necked Parakeet 
Psittacula krameri was seen briefly at the ferryboat 
harbour at Hurghada. A Pallid Scops Owl Ofus 
brucei was reported (and photographed) from Philae 
Island on 6 Dec and was the fourth record for Egypt 
but this species is probably under-recorded. Four 
Egyptian Nightjars Caprimulgus aegyptius were at the 
Water Purification Works in Abu Simbel at dusk on 
23 Jul. In 30 minutes, 3811 House Crows Corvus 
splendens were counted leaving a roost in Suez Town 
on 21 Jul. Two Cape Crows C. capensis (formerly 
Cape Rook) reported at Shalateen, Southern Red Sea 
in amongst Brown-necked Ravens C. ruficollis at the 
camel market on 29 Nov constitute the first record 
within the Western Palearctic. There was a gathering 
of 66 Brown-necked Ravens at Ras Garib checkpoint 
on 21 Jul. An Upcher’s Warbler Hippolais languida 


was seen in the gardens of the Albatross resort hotel 
in Hurghada on 13 Aug and at least 9 African Pied 
Wagtails Motacilla aguimp were recorded in Abu 
Simbel area on 24 Jul. 


GEORGIA 

Three Caucasian Snowcock Tetroagallus caucasicus 
were seen in Glacier de Gergeti on 4 Jul. A pair of 
Blyth’s Reed Warbler Acrocephalus dumetorum was 
recorded at Kazbegi feeding four chicks in early July. 


IRAN 

Two Slender-billed Curlew Numenius tenuirostris 
were at Kish Island on 18 Nov. A Red Phalarope 
Phalaropus fulicaria was seen at Agh Gol wetland 
Hamedan Province, Western Iran on 16 Oct. There 
have been a few previous records in Iran, mainly in 
the south and north of the country. 


IRAQ 

Mudhafar Salim from Iraq Nature Conservation 
Society reports that the population of Basra Reed 
Warbler Acrocephalus griseldis is recovering well at 
the Lower Mesopotamian Marshlands. This may 
reflect the improvements made to the habitat. 


ISRAEL 

The steady increase in the size of the wintering 
population of White-headed Duck Oxyura 
leucocephala in Israel continues, with 1500 birds in the 
Judean plains (record numbers), 1200 in the Jizreel 
valley and several hundreds in other sites. There was 
an amazing record of two Northern Bald Ibis 
Geronticus eremita roosting with Black Storks Ciconia 
nigra near Yardena, Jordan Valley on 1 Dec. This 
critically endangered species has not been recorded in 
Israel since 1994. Six Crested Honey Buzzard Pernis 
ptilorhyncus were observed migrating over the Hula 
lake, Northern Valleys and Judean desert during the 
autumn. Three Sociable Lapwing Vanellus gregarius 
were in the Golan Heights on 5 Jan 2008; this rare 
bird was thought to be last recorded in Golan on 
February 1984. Two Greater Painted Snipe Rostratula 
benghalensis were at Ein Hahoresh, C coastal plains on 
3-5 Aug. A first-winter Great Black-backed Gull 
Larus marinus at Ma’agan Michael on 24 Sep was 
about the 11th record for Israel, and another was at 
Acre, N Mediterranean coast on 12 Oct. A record 
count of 60 White-cheeked Tern Sterna repressa was 
off Eilat’s north beach during late July. A large 
number of Calandra Larks Melanocorypha calandra 
was recorded in two fields located north to the Urim 
power line on the western side of the Urim-Zeelim 
Road, Negev on 7 Dec. There were at least 1800 birds, 
this large number being discovered due to a Saker 
Falcon Falco cherrug that was hunting larks, and 
forcing the birds to fly constantly low above the field 
in large flocks. This is the largest number of Calandra 
Larks ever seen in Israel. Previous winter records in 
NW Negev are of far lower numbers, usually not 
more than 200 birds. A 1st-winter Eyebrowed 
Thrush Turdus obscurus was trapped and ringed on 4 
Nov at the Jerusalem Bird Observatory; this is the 
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second record for Israel, the first was at Eilat, 
October 1996. There was a small influx of Pied 
Wheatear Oenanthe pleschanka with three in southern 
Israel: 1 first-winter male at Mitzpe Ramon, C Negev, 
late October; 1 first-winter female at Neot Smadar, S 
Negev 28 Oct with another there at 3 Nov. A first- 
summer female Taiga Flycatcher Ficedula albicollis 
was trapped and ringed at the Jerusalem Bird 
Observatory on 29 Apr and will be the first record for 
Israel if accepted. An adult female Yellow-breasted 
Bunting Emberiza aureola was trapped and ringed at 
Hula on 13 Aug and was the 12th record. 


KAZAKHSTAN 

Fresh remains of a Long-tailed Duck Clangula 
hyemalis were found on 24 March at the South 
Evaporation Ponds, Tengiz, Zhylyoi Region, Atyrau 
Oblast and an adult female was at the West 
Evaporation Ponds, Tengiz on 21 Oct. 


KUWAIT 

The first Lesser Flamingo Phoeniconaias minor for 
Kuwait was found on 13 Dec at Sulaibikhat Bay. 
There was an Eurasian Bittern Botaurus stellaris at 
Jahra East Outfall on 18 Nov and a female Merlin 
Falco columbarius at Jahra East on 7 Jul, with another 
at Sulaibiya Farms on 15 Dec. The fourth Black- 
winged Kite Elanus caeruleus for Kuwait (but the 
third for 2007) was at Al-Abraq on 18 Aug. There 
were many confirmed records of Macqueen’s 
Bustard Chlamydotis macqueenti with up to five at a 
time in the Sabah Al Ahmed Natural Reserve 
(SAANR) and an estimated total of over 20 birds in 
November and early December at this one site alone. 
It was thought to be the best autumn passage for 
many years with possibly over 200 individuals seen 
throughout Kuwait. Unfortunately many will have 
been victims of falconer and hunters. A single 
Eurasian Golden Plover Pluvialis apricaria was at 
Jahra East Outfall on 22 Nov, and from the 
photographs is the first confirmed record for Kuwait. 
This was closely followed by the second record on 8 
Dec 2007 at the Sulaibiya Pivot Fields. There was a 
new record daily count of Northern Lapwing 
Vanellus vanellus of 268 at the Sulaibiya Pivot Fields 
on 14 Dec. This is a new site for birdwatching so this 
species has probably been wintering here in large 
numbers previously. A single Spur-winged Lapwing 
V. spinosus was at Sulaibiya Pivot Fields on 6 Nov 
and is the sixth record. On 6 Dec, six Red-wattled 
Lapwing V. indicus were found at Abdally Farms and 
another was at Sulaibiya Pivot Fields on 8 Dec. The 
first Little Curlew Numenius minutus for the Middle 
East (previously only a vagrant in OSME region in N 
Kazakhstan) was found on 12 Dec at Sulaibiya Pivot 
Fields and was still present on 15 Dec (see page 17 
Plate 1). An impressive count of 66 Great Black- 
headed Gulls Larus ichthyaetus was made at Khiran 
on 8 Dec. A Black Tern Chilidonias niger, the fourth 
record, was at Sulaibikhat Reserve on 3 Aug. Up to 50 
Common Woodpigeon Columba palumbus were 
wintering in Sulaibiya Pivot Fields; this bird was 
previously considered to be a scarce visitor. A 
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Pharaoh’s Eagle Owl Bubo ascalaphus was seen at 
Kabd on 4 Oct and was the first record since 2001 and 
a single Indian Roller Coracias benghalensis was at 
Sulaibiya Pivot Fields on 3 Nov. A Calandra Lark 
Melanocorypha calandra was at Jahra East Outfall on 15 
Nov and was the second record; the first record was 
in 1998. The second and third Buff-bellied Pipits 
Anthus rubescens for Kuwait were at Jahra East Outfall 
on 21 and 24 Nov respectively. Hypocolius 
Hypocolius ampelinus were scarce during the winter 
with two at Green Island on 8 Dec 2006 and one in a 
garden in Kuwait City on 8 Dec the only records. 
Two Red-tailed Wheatear Oenanthe chrysopygia were 
wintering in the SAANR during Nov-Dec. A record 
of two Purple Sunbirds Cinnyris asiaticus at Subiya 
on 5 Jan 2008 will be the first record for Kuwait if 
accepted. On 29 Nov a Redwing Turdus iliacus was 
present at Jahra East Outfall. The second Blyth’s 
Reed Warbler Acrocephalus dumetorum for Kuwait 
was found on 1 Dec at Jahra East Outfall. A total of 11 
Red-breasted Flycatcher Ficedula parva were seen at 
three sites during the autumn; Tulha in the SAANR, 
Qaisat and Al Abraq Al-Khabari. Three Common 
Babbler Turdoides caudata were seen at a new site at 
East Doha on 25 Oct whilst the resident breeding 
birds at Abdally farms were observed on 6 Dec. 
What is assumed to be last year’s wintering Long- 
tailed Shrike Lanius schach returned to Sulaibikhat 
reserve on 12 Nov and was still present on 15 Dec. A 
male Common Chaffinch Fringilla coelebs was at 
Jahra East Outfall on 13 Nov and two Reed Bunting 
Emberiza schoeniclus were at the same site on 10 Dec. 
A flock of up to 22 Common Rosefinch Carpodacus 
erythrinus was a new daily record; the birds were 
feeding on the seeds of elephant grass at Al Abraq 
throughout October and there was a maximum of 18 
juvenile Black-headed Bunting Emberiza 
melanocephala at the same site during Aug. 


LEBANON 

Great White Pelican Pelecanus onocrotalus migration 
lasted throughout Nov, and a flock of c100 south at 
Cheikh Zennad on 1 Dec constitutes the latest-ever 
record for Lebanon. Sadly, widespread killing of this 
species was reported, near Tripoli and in the Bekaa 
valley. A bizarre event occurred on 19 Nov in the 
Koura region, when golf ball-sized hailstones killed 
several Great Cormorants Phalacrocorax carbo 
migrating overhead. A Whimbrel Numenius 
phaeopus lingered at Tripoli from 1 Oct to the year’s 
end. The raptor roost at Aammigq Marsh held 24 Hen 
Harriers Circus cyaneus and 14 Western Marsh 
Harriers C. aeruginosus on 9 Nov. Long-eared Owl 
Asio otus is rarely observed in Lebanon, so it was 
good to receive reports of individuals at Qammoha 
on 27 Aug, Ehden on 21 Oct and of several 
individuals at Aammiq on various dates during the 
autumn. A total of 91 Little Swifts Apus affinis was 
reported at Quemmamine on 25 Oct, an Icterine 
Warbler Hippolais icterina at Mechmech on 3 Oct, 
and a juvenile Cinereous Bunting Emberiza cineracea 
was well-watched near the mouth of the Damour 
River on 26 Sep. 
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OMAN 

A single immature Red-footed Booby Sula sula was 
photographed at Mukhaizna airstrip in the central 
desert on 13 Jul — its fate remains unknown (3rd 
record). A Black Stork Ciconia nigra was at East 
Khor (Salalah) on 18 Nov (6th record) while seven - 
a record number - were at Khor Rouri on 2 and 4 
Dec (7th record). Abdim’s Storks Ciconia abdimii 
were seen in various locations in the south — one at 
Mughsayl on 8 Nov, two at Jarziz farm on the same 
day, six at Khor Rouri on 9, 11 and 22 Nov, one at 
Raysut on 10 Nov and 19 there on 9 Dec (the largest 
group for 12 years but still much smaller than the 
groups recorded in the 1980s — 61 maximum). A 
total of 500 Western White Storks Ciconia ciconia 
were at Rahab Farm near Marmul in the central 
desert on 10 Nov, the largest flock for a couple of 
years. None were present on 11 Nov but 300 were 
there on 12 Nov -— since this is the only grass farm in 
the area it is assumed that this was a second 
migrating flock. A single adult Great White Pelican 
Pelecanus onocrotalus was seen east of Salalah on 8 
Nov and at East Khor (Salalah) on 9 Nov (probably 
the same bird). An adult was also seen in Wadi 
Baqlat near Mirbat on 19 Nov while an adult was at 
East Khor on 9, 10, 23 and 25 Dec. The precise 
number of individuals involved is uncertain. Most 
records of Yellow Bittern [xobrychus sinensis occur 
from April to August so the two birds on 18 Nov 
and the single on 10 Dec, at East Khor are 
noteworthy. Three Intermediate Egrets Egretta 


Plate 1. Little Curlew Rens minute at Sib 
Pivot Fields, Kuwait, Dec 07 © Mike Pope 


Plate 3. Common Eider Somateria mollissima at 
the Kizilirmak Delta, Turkey Aug 07 © Geoff Welch 
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intermedia at Rahab Farm on 8-9 Nov are the first 
inland records. This winter has seen a number of 
goose records throughout the country including the 
central desert: six Greater White-fronted Goose 
Anser albifrons were at Qurm Park from 19-28 Nov 
while 12 were seen at Khor Sawli (Dhofar) on 22 
Nov. The largest group ever seen in Oman - 50 birds 
(seven adults and 43 first-winter birds were at 
Montasar on 20-21 Dec. A Greylag Goose A. anser 
(whether anser or rubrirostris unspecified) was at 
Montasar on 20 Nov while three were at nearby 
Qitbit on 20-21 Nov. Up to six were at Qurm Park 
from 19 Nov-13 Dec and 15 were at Al Beed Farms 
north of Thumrait on 5 Dec. Seven Crested Honey 
Buzzards Pernis ptilorhynchus in West Salalah on 15 
Nov and 600 Steppe Eagles Aquila nipalensis at 
Raysut rubbish dump on 10 Nov are the largest 
numbers ever seen in Oman. A single Tawny Eagle 
Aq. rapax was seen from the Al Amerat — Quriyat 
road on 1 Nov (6th record). Most records of Lesser 
Kestrel Falco naumanni occur from March to May so 
a male at Khawr Rawri on 19 Dec is unusual. An 
Amur Falcon F. amurensis was at Ras al Khabbah on 
11 Nov and another west of Taqah in the south on 
15 Nov. A total of at least 420 Chukar Alectoris 
chukar on Saye Plateau on 21 Dec is a record 
number. Only three crake records were reported: 
two Spotted Crakes Porzana porzana at Mughsayl on 
12 Oct, a Little Crake P. parva and a Baillon’s Crake 
P. pusilla both on Thumrait golf course on 16 Nov. A 
White-breasted Waterhen Amaurornis phoenicurus at 


Plate 2. Black Scrub Robin Caieorchas CN OHOBS 
at al-Shanhaniya, west of Doha, Qatar 16 Nov 07 © 
Thaju Chirakuzhi 


Plate 4. | Daunan Isabelline Shrike Lanius Ti] 
isabellinus at Gelemen, Samsun, Turkey, 24 Nov 


07 © Cagri Cavdar 
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Mughsayl on 8 Nov is the only record. Two Black- 
winged Pratincoles Glareola nordmanni were at East 
Khor on 9 Nov (10th record). There were two 
Pectoral Sandpipers Calidris melanotos in the Salalah 
area — a single at East Khor on 6-7 Nov and a 
recognisably different bird at Sahanawt Farm on 13- 
17 Nov (9th and 10th records). Also at Sahanawt 
Farm on 13 Nov were six Sociable Lapwings 
Vanellus gregarius. A single Black Tern Chlidonias 
niger was at Salalah’s East Khor on 7 Nov (8th 
record). A Kittiwake Rissa tridactyla was seen 
heading east at Ras al Hadd on 29 Dec (3rd record). 
A single flock of 900+ Rock Doves Columba livia 
feeding in the early morning of 22 Dec at Birkat Al 
Khalidiyah in Mussandam is the largest recorded in 
Oman. A Rufous Turtle Dove Streptopelia (orientalis) 
meena was at Quriyat on 1 Nov — unusual in that 
most records of this species are from the Masirah 
Island area. Egyptian Nightjar Caprimulgus 
aegyptius was recorded twice - one at Rahab Farm 
near Marmul on 8-9 Nov and two on 20-21 Dec at 
Montasar. Three Pied Cuckoos Oxylophus jacobinus 
(formerly Jacobin Cuckoo) were at Ghaftain on 3 
Nov, a female at Khor Taqah near Salalah on 17 Nov 
and a single at Ayn Hamran on 22 Nov. An Asian 
Koel Eudynamys scolopaceus was at Montasar on 4 
Nov. A Short-eared Owl Asio flammeus was seen at 
Qurm Park on 21 Nov. Indian Roller Coracias 
benghalensis records are unusual in the south of 
Oman so the bird at Jarziz farm on 19 Dec is 
noteworthy. Two Dunn’s Larks Eremalauda dunni 
were in Wadi Rabkut near Thumrait on 21 Nov. 
Greater Short-toed Larks Calandrella brachydactyla at 
Sohar Sun Farms on 1 Nov totalled 230 - the highest 
concentration recorded for five years. An Oriental 
Skylark Alauda gulgula was at Masirah sewage 
works on 1 Nov (8th record and the first away from 
Sohar Sun Farms). A Blyth’s Pipit Anthus godlewskti 
was at Sohar Sun Farms on 4 Dec (5th record). 
There were a few Forest Wagtail Dendronanthus 
indicus records this autumn although not as many as 
in 2006. Singles were at Qitbit from 4-8 Nov, Ayn 
Hamran on 6 Nov and 20 Dec, and Wadi Darbat on 
9 Nov. A new maximum number of 60 White-eared 
Bulbuls Pycnonotus (leucogenys) leucotis was at Ras 
A’Suwadi on 5 Nov (NB White-cheeked Bulbul now 
name for P.(1.) leucogenys east of S Iran). Hypocolius 
Hypocolius ampelinus totalled 23 at Thumrait airbase 
on 16 Nov. A male Black-eared Wheatear Oenanthe 
hispanica was at Montasar on 20-21 Dec (10th 
record). A Hume’s Whitethroat Sylvia althaea was at 
Qitbit 20-21 Nov (3rd record). There were only two 
records of Wood Warbler Phylloscopus sibilatrix in 
the autumn — at Ain Tobruk on 27 Sep and at Ayn 
Hamran on 14 Nov. There were good numbers of 
Red-breasted Flycatchers Ficedula parva with 20 on 
3 Nov at Ghaftain. A fall of shrikes was reported on 
21 Sep on Masirah Island — at least 200 in a small 
area near the airbase, mainly Daurian Isabelline 
Shrike Lanius [1.] isabellinus but with a few Red- 
backed Shrikes L. collurio present. Wattled 
Starling Creatophora cineracea is a very infrequent 
visitor in very small numbers so four at Thumrait 


airbase on 16 Nov is noteworthy. Eight House 
Sparrows Passer domesticus at Rahab Farm near 
Marmul on 8-9 Nov is the first record for this area 
and indicates a continuing expansion of the species 
southwards through the central desert. Yemen 
Serin Crithaga menachensis is known to breed in 
Tawi Attair but records away from this area have 
been unsubstantiated so far. A report of 100 on 10 
Nov and 50 on 16 Nov in Jebel Qamar about 82 km 
west of Salalah is therefore very interesting. Two 
Eurasian Siskins Carduelis spinus were at Qitbit on 
20-21 Nov (7th record). 


QATAR 

Five Sociable Lapwings Vanellus gregarius were at 
the Prison Pools on 22 Sep. Four were present about 
a week later, and the birds were believed to be 
present for around two weeks in total. Two Red- 
wattled Lapwings V. indicus were at Al Rakkiyah 
farm, in the Mukainus area on 12 Nov. Three were 
present on 18 Nov. A White-tailed Lapwing V. 
leucurus was at the Prison Pools from 16-18 Nov. A 
Black Scrub Robin Cercotrichas podobe was at a farm 
in Al Shanhaniya near the camel race tracks just west 
of Doha on 16 Nov (see page 17 Plate 2). 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Sightings from Dhahran included a roost count of 140 
Cattle Egrets Bubulcus ibis on 31 Dec. Previously 
considered an irregular but annual visitor the species 
has been wintering since 2004, with over 100 birds 
being seen in recent years. Other sightings were nine 
Greater White-fronted Geese Anser albifrons on 28 
Dec, a White-throated Kingfisher Halcyon smyrnensis 
on 14 Dec, five Spotted Crakes Porzana porzana on 29 
Jun, with four adults and a juvenile on 27 Jul, and a 
single on 17 Aug, a Pied Avocet Recurvirostra avosetta 
on 31 Dec and a Short-eared Owl Asio flammeus on 28 
Sep. The wetlands at Sabkhat al-Fasl in Jubail were 
impressive and at least 50 Great Egrets Ardea alba 
were seen on 26 Oct, followed by 85 on 2 Nov, and at 
least 30 on 9 Nov. The species was previously 
considered rare in the area. Other interesting 
sightings from this general area included four 
Greater White-fronted Geese on 16 Nov, up to eight 
Greater Spotted Eagles Aquila clanga on many dates, 
three Eastern Imperial Eagles Ag. heliaca on 2 Nov, 
six Egyptian Nightjars Caprimulgus aegyptius on 17 
Aug and a Citrine Wagtai!l Motacilla citreola on 2 Nov, 
followed by four on 27 Dec. 


SYRIA 

Counts of 14 300 Common Shelduck Tadorna 
tadorna, 6000 Northern Pintail Anas acuta, 70 
Marbled Duck Marmaronetta angustirostris, 982 
White-headed Duck Oxyura leucocephala (a record 
count for Syria), 1023 Black-necked Grebes Podiceps 
nigricollis, 19 500 Greater Flamingos Phoenicopterus 
roseus and 720 Great White Pelicans Pelecanus 
onocrotalus at Sabkhat al-Jabbul on 22-24 Nov 
emphasise the international importance of this 
exceptional site; six Common Gulls Larus canus and 
eight Eurasian Bittern Botaurus stellaris, species rarely 
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recorded from Syria, were also seen. Two Sandwich 
Terns Sterna sandvicensis there on 11 Sep are probably 
the first inland sightings for Syria. Two Scopoli’s 
(Cory’s) Shearwaters Calonectris (d.) diomedea and an 
immature European Shag Leucocarbo nigrogularis off 
Wadi Qandil on 5 Sep may be the 1st and 2nd records 
for Syria; seabirds off the Syrian coast have been little 
studied. An immature Golden Eagle Aquila chrysaetos 
was at Sed Wadi Abied on 9 Sep. The tiny colony of 
Northern Bald Ibis Geronticus eremita in Syria again 
bred successfully with two pairs rearing five chicks 
and signs that three sub-adults are nearing maturity. 
Unfortunately one young bird was almost certainly 
lost shortly after fledging and another which was 
successfully satellite-tagged disappeared after a few 
weeks of local movements. The wintering strategy 
of young birds remains a mystery but the four adult 
birds successfully returned via Yemen to Ethiopia in 
August. A sighting of two birds at the Jordanian- 
Israeli border in early December caused excitement; 
they could be sub-adults from Palmyra or dispersing 
birds from the semi-wild colony in Birecik. Priorities 
for 2008 are as for 2007: to protect the colony 
effectively and to tag juveniles to discover where they 
overwinter. A Corncrake Crex crex, a Red-necked 
Phalarope Phalaropus lobatus and a flock of 29 Greater 
Sand Plovers Charadrius leschenaultii were noted at 
desert reservoirs east of Palmyra on 8 Sep; these 
species are probably regular migrants through the 
area. A total of 102 Eurasian Dotterels Ch. morinellus 
were at Eiwa, a steppe site north of the Euphrates, on 
26 Nov; this is the largest recent count from Syria. 
Three Sanderling Calidris alba were reported from 
Sed Wadi Abied on 17 Aug and a Red Knot Ca. 
canutus was at Mheimideh on 19 Aug; there have 
been no previous reports of Knot from Syria. 
Mheimideh was in very poor condition, very dry and 
suffering from massive overgrazing, yet it was still 
thronged with birds. A Little Swift Apus affinis was 
over the centre of Deir ez-Zor on 19 Aug and two 
were in the coastal mountains near Slenfe on 6 Sep; 
this is a scarce species in Syria, on the edge of its 
range and not yet formally proven to breed. A visit to 
the Abu Qubeis reserve in the coastal range in 
September revealed extensive oak woodlands in 
good condition and good numbers of woodland 
species such as Middle Spotted Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos medius, Coal Tit Periparus ater and 
Eurasian Nuthatch Sitta europaea on the edge of their 
range. A Great Grey Shrike Lanius excubitor was at 
Talila on 9 Sep. Single Fieldfare Turdus pilaris and 
Redwing T. iliacus and 3 Eurasian Siskins Carduelis 
spinus were at Lake Assad field station on 26 Nov. 
These species probably winter in small numbers in 
Syria but are rarely recorded. Some 15 Syrian Serins 
Serinus syriacus were in Bloudan on 20 Aug; evidence 
of a healthy population there. A Crimson-winged 
Finch Rhodopechys sanguineus at Eiwa on 26 Nov was 
a surprising record. This was presumably a bird of 
Turkish origin; the status of this species in Syria is 
poorly known. Three surveys for Sociable Lapwing 
Vanellus gregarius organised by Syrian Society for 
Conservation of Wildlife did not find any birds at the 
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sites where they were discovered in Feb 2007. These 
surveys are being made at monthly intervals through 
the winter and SSCW is undertaking an information 
campaign to prevent shooting. It appears likely that 
the birds use these sites in late winter on their 
migration north. Three Namaqua Doves Oena 
capensis were seen well and photographed in 
Palmyra ruins on 25 Dec - an exciting Christmas 
present! This is the first winter record in Syria of an 
Afrotropical species previously assumed to be a 
summer visitor; there have been several records from 
the area in the last six years and a report is in 
preparation. 


TURKEY 

The undoubted highlight of the year was the 
discovery of a flock of over 3000 Sociable Lapwings 
Vanellus gregarius at Ceylanpinar, Urfa at the end of 
Oct, the largest number observed anywhere in the 
last 100 years. Finding of this flock was the direct 
result of a survey team following up a message from 
the RSPB (BirdLife, UK) that one of the juvenile 
Sociable Lapwings satellite-tagged in Kazakhstan in 
the summer was in south-east Turkey. Ceylanpinar 
is the same site that held 1017 Sociable Lapwings in 
March 2007 (Sandgrouse 29 (2): 127). Additional 
records this year were 48 at Bismil on 9 Mar, 189 on 
the Mus Bulanik Plain on 25 Sep and 7 on the 
Erzurum Plain on 5 Oct. Some 21 Bewick’s Swans 
Cygnus bewickti were in the Goksu Delta on 20 Jan 
and single Common Eiders Somateria mollissima were 
at the Kizilirmak Delta on 21 Apr and 18-19 Aug (see 
page 17 Plate 3) and Izmit Gulf on 6 Oct. The latter 
species is becoming increasingly regular in Turkey. 
Notable raptor observations in the spring and 
summer were Red Kites Milvus milvus at Aras on 10 
Apr and in the Kizilirmak Delta on 27 Apr; 79 
vultures in the Bolu-Kibriscik area on 8 Jul - 60 Black 
Vultures Aegypius monachus, 15 Eurasian Griffon 
Vultures Gyps fulvus, two Lammergeiers Gypaetus 
barbatus and two Egyptian Vultures Neophron 
percnopterus; Rough-legged Buzzards Buteo lagopus 
at Sariyar Baraji, north of Ankara, on 4 Feb and Aras 
on 4 Apr; and two Steppe Eagles Aquila nipalensis at 
Sariyer, Istanbul, on 29 Apr, with one at Tekman, 
Erzurum, on 2 May. Corncrakes Crex crex were 
ringed at the Aras Ringing Station in Igdir on 9 Sep 
and 7 Oct; a Baillon’s Crake Porzana pusilla was in 
the Gtlltik Delta on 26 Apr; and there was an 
exceptional count of 1800 Purple Swamphen 
Porphyrio porphyrio in the Kizilirmak Delta on 8 Oct. 
Six Red-wattled Lapwings Vanellus indicus were at 
the regular site of Cizre on 4 Mar; 5 Eurasian 
Dotterel Charadrius morinellus were at Cihanbeyli, 
Konya on 20 Oct, with 9 on 29 Oct, and two at Kulu 
Lake on 14 Oct; there was a Great Snipe Gallinago 
media at Aras on 16 May; 28 Bar-tailed Godwits 
Limosa lapponica at Akyatan Lake on 1 Feb was a high 
count, as was 95 Red Knot Calidris canutus at the 
Gediz Delta on 9 Dec. Pomarine Skuas Stercorarius 
pomarina were at Kusadasi on 31 May and Istanbul 
Bogazi (Bosporus) on 15 Sep. A Short-eared Owl 
Asio flammeus was ringed at Kuyucuk Lake, Kars on 
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14 Sep and one was at the Kizilirmak Delta on 21 
Oct. 40 Blue -cheeked Bee-eater Merops persicus were 
at Aralik Karasu Marshes, Igdir on 26 Sep. A 
Daurian Isabelline Shrike Lanius [1.] isabellinus was 
photographed at Gelemen, Samsun on 24 Nov (see 
page 17 Plate 4) and Great Grey Shrikes L. excubitor 
were at Hiiytikliitatar-Doyran, Edirne on 25 Nov and 
9 Dec and Golkiyi, Lake Uluabat, on 8 Dec. Turkey’s 
second Siberian Accentor Prunella montanella was 
found at Erzurum on 12 Dec. 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 

Persian Shearwaters Puffinus persicus were recorded 
from August to December with a maximum of 450 
off Khor Fakkan on 21 Sep. An adult Masked 
Booby Sula dactylatra was off Fujairah on four dates 
from 16 Nov-1 Dec (9th UAE record), plus a Red- 
billed Tropicbird Phaethon aethereus was off Ra’s 
Dibba on 23 Nov. The 3rd record of Intermediate 
Egret Egretta intermedia came from the Abu Dhabi 
Golf and Equestrian Club from 23 Oct-10 Nov. Two 
early-returning Indian Pond Herons Ardeola grayii 
were at Khor Kalba on 3 Aug with a maximum of 11 
here 22 Oct. A Lesser White-fronted Goose Anser 
erythropus at Zakher Pools from 25 Nov-7 Dec was 
the 3rd record, arriving during a marked influx of 
Greater White-fronted Geese An. albifrons (though 
there were only two records of Greylag Goose An. 
anser), records coming from nine sites in Nov/early 
Dec and involving about 30 birds. Up to 13 Ruddy 
Shelduck Tadorna ferruginea were in Al Ain from 31 
Oct-25 Dec with another seven at Al Wathba Lake 
from 24 Nov-15 Dec. A Crested Honey Buzzard 
Pernis ptilorhyncus at Hatta Dam on 13 Jul was the 
first record for that month, with up to three at Abu 
Dhabi city from 20 Sep onwards. Other raptors 
included a Lappet-faced Vulture Aegypius 
trachielotos over Jebel Hafeet on 5 Oct, Eastern 
Imperial Eagles Aquila heliaca at Dubai Pivots on 30 
Nov, Al Ain from 2-20 Dec and Al Ain on 25 Dec and 
Lesser Spotted Eagles Aq. pomarina at Hamraniyah 
Fields on 19 Dec and Ra’s al-Khor on 26 Dec. An 
Arabian Partridge Alectoris melanocephala at Green 
Mubazzarah from 23 Sep-30 Nov was an escape. 
Three Long-tailed Skuas Stercorarius longicaudus 
were noted off Fujairah during hurricane Gonlu on 6 
Jun (8th record and the largest group seen). A 
Baillon’s Crake Porzana pusilla was at Fujairah 
National Dairy Farm (Fujairah NDF) from 8-14 Sep, 
and again on 13 Oct, with another at Green 
Mubazzarah on 15 Sep. A Greater Painted Snipe 
Rostratula benghalensis at Fujairah NDF from 4-16 
Nov was new species for the UAE. Black-winged 
Pratincoles Glareola nordmanni were at Dubai Pivot 
Fields on 17 Aug and Fujairah NDF on 21 Sep. A 
Sociable Lapwing Vanellus gregarius was at Fujairah 
NDF from 14 Nov onwards, with two at Ghantoot 
Polo Club on 13 Dec and a single at Hamraniyah on 
26 Dec. Eurasian Golden Plovers Pluvialis apricaria 
were seen at Mafraq on 3 Oct, Abu Dhabi on 28 Nov, 
Dubai Pivots from 30 Nov-8 Dec and two were at 
Hamraniyah on 26 Dec. Another new wader for the 
UAE was a Lesser Yellowlegs Tringa flavipes at 
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Neima Pools from 28 Nov-25 Dec (see Plate 5 below). 
Great Knot Calidris tenuirostris were at Khor al- 
Beidah from 15 Sep, with a maximum of 50 on 3 
Nov. A Long-toed Stint C. subminuta was at Al 
Wathba Lake on 1 Sep with another at Neima Pools 
on 29 Sep. A Black Tern Chlidonias niger was off Ra’s 
Dibba on 11 Nov with up to 2 Brown Noddies Anous 
stolidus off Ra’s Dibba from 4-16 Nov. An 
unseasonable Oriental Turtle Dove Streptopelia 
orientalis was again on the Huwaylat Road on 13 Jul 
(also here 13 Jul 2006!), with another at Fujairah NDF 
on 6 Oct. Long awaited, a Pied Cuckoo Oxylophus 
jacobinus (formerly Jacobin Cuckoo) was at Fujairah 
NDF on 7 Sep - yet another new species for the 
UAE. Only a single Short-eared Owl Asio flammeus 
was seen, at Khor Kalba on 25 Oct. A Sykes’s 
Nightjar Caprimulgus mahrattensis, the 4th record, 
was at Fujairah NDF from 20-21 Dec. Up to 12 
Egyptian Nightjars Ca. aegyptius were also there on 
the same dates. Up to eight Oriental Skylarks Alauda 
gulgula were at Dubai Pivot Fields from 5 Oct-30 
Nov, while a maximum of 26 Bimaculated Larks 
Melanocorypha bimaculata were at Al Wathba Camel 
Racetrack from 9 Nov-6 Dec: Single Brown-throated 
Martins Riparia paludicola were at Fujairah NDF on 7 
Sep and Dubai Pivot Fields from 18-25 Oct. Two Pale 
Martins Ri. diluta were at Zakher Pools on 2 Nov and 
another was at Al Ain Compost Plant on 7 Dec. Up 
to six Olive-backed Pipits Anthus hodgsoni were in 
Safa Park from 27 Oct-23 Dec and up to three Buff- 
bellied Pipits Ant. rubescens were at Dubai Pivot 
Fields from 3 Nov-23 Dec. Two Forest Wagtails 
Dendronanthus indicus were also in Safa Park from 26 
Oct-24 Nov (only the 2nd record away from Abu 
Dhabi island). Black-throated Thrushes Turdus 
atrogularis (formerly Dark-throated) were at Jebel 
Hafeet on 21 Dec and Dubai Pivots on 22 Dec, and a 
Pied Stonechat Saxicola caprata was at Fujairah NDF 
on 12 Sep (15th UAE record) but an influx of 
Eurasian Stonechats S. torquatus included birds at 
Hamraniyah Fields on 22 Oct (7th UAE record), 
followed by two at the Dubai Pivot Fields, three at 
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Plate 5. Lesser Yellowlegs Jringa flavipes at 
Neima pools, UAE, Dec 07 © Tommy Pedersen 
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Around the Region 


Fujairah NDF, a single at Abu Dhabi Equestrian Club 
and two Al Wathba Camel Racetrack. This species 
appears now to be a regular winter visitor in small 
numbers. The long-staying male European Robin 
Erithacus rubecula at Mushrif Palace Gardens 
remained to 8 Jun, with a new bird seen here on 23 
Oct, and yet another at Dubai Creekside Park on 12 
Dec. A Savi’s Warbler Locustella luscinioides was at 
Green Mubazzarah from 21 Sep-9 Oct. Paddyfield 
Warblers Acrocephalus agricola at Fujairah NDF on 28 
Sep and Abu Dhabi city on 11 Oct (2nd & 3rd 
records). A Blyth’s Reed Warbler Ac. dumetorum was 
at Khalidiyah on 9 Oct and another bird was nearby 
on 22 Oct. A Dusky Warbler Phylloscopus fuscatus 
was at Khalidiyah from 17-20 Nov and a different 
bird was there from 15-17 Dec (4th and 5th records). 
A Hume’s Warbler P. humei was at Khalidiyah on 17 
Nov and the Fujairah Hilton on 2 Dec. Green 
Warblers P. trochiloides nitidus were on Jebel Hafeet 
on 18 Oct and Khalidiyah on 6 Nov (11th and 12th 
records). A Eurasian Pied Flycatcher Ficedula 
hypoleuca was a good find at Khalidiyah from 22-23 
Sep (3rd record) and six Red-breasted Flycatchers F. 
parva there on 6 Nov is anew UAE maximum count. 
There was only one report of Hypocolius Hypocolius 
ampelinus, a single at Ghantoot from 15-22 Nov. Up 
to six feral Baya Weavers Ploceus philippinus were 
nest-building at Dubai Pivot Fields from 10 Jul-8 Aug 
—a new breeding species for the UAE. 


YEMEN 

A visit to North Yemen produced the following 
significant records: a pair Cinereous Buntings 
Emberiza cineracea near Al-Mawit on 16 Jan (7th 
record), a Crested Honey Buzzard _ Pernis 
ptilorhynchus at Al-Kadana on 17 Jan (1st record), two 
Collared Pratincoles Glareola pratincola at Al- 
Hodeidah Sewage Lagoons on 18 Jan (7th record), 14 
Black-winged Pratincoles G. nordmanni in a bay 
about 20-30km north of Al-Hodeidah (1st record), a 
Black Tern Chilidonias niger at Al-Hodeidah Sewage 
Lagoons on 18 Jan (2nd record) and an Eastern 
Orphean Warbler Sylvia crassirostris at Al-Kadana on 
17 Jan (4th record). On moving into South Yemen a 
flock of six Sociable Lapwings Vanellus gregarius 
were found at Aden Marsh on 22 Jan. The only 
previous record for Yernen is of a bird collected by 


Richard Meinertzhagen on 18 Jan 1927 — almost 
exactly 80 years earlier! A Wattled Starling 
Creatophora cinerea in breeding plumage was at 
Mukalla on 18 Dec. There was at least one Malachite 
Kingfisher Alcedo cristata at Wadi Hajr from 27-28 
Oct, when a second bird may also have been present. 
A Saker Falcon Falco cherrug was found in the hands 
of trappers at Bab al Mandab on 31 Oct. The origin of 
this bird is not known. 


SOCOTRA 

2007 saw a staggering 17 species added to the 
Socotra list bringing it to well over 200. In February a 
pair of Harlequin Quail Coturnix delegorguei was 
discovered on the Ma’alih Plateau in the west of the 
island. During pelagics between 25-27 Sep off the 
north coast of the island Black-bellied Storm Petrel 
Fregetta tropica, Sooty Noddy Anous tenuirostris and 
Great Frigatebird Fregata minor were observed, the 
last two also being new for Yemen. In this period a 
juvenile Red-backed Shrike Lanius collurio was 
found on the island. During the week 12-19 Oct eight 
new birds were discovered: A Corncrake Crex crex at 
Wadi Zirage on 17 Oct, Little Crake Porzana parva at 
Khor Sirhan on 19 Oct, Sedge Warbler Acrocephalus 
schoenobaenus at Zirage on 17 Oct, Willow Warbler 
Phylloscopus trochilus in mangroves in the west on 15 
Oct and Desert Whitethroat Sylvia minula at Sirhan 
on 18 Oct. On the Haggier slopes three Common 
Nightingales Luscinia megarhynchos were found on 
17 Oct. Finally three Rufous-tailed Rock Thrushes 
Monticola saxatilis were recorded between 12-16 Oct 
in two localities and single Ortolan Buntings 
Emberiza hortulana watched on the north coast on 12 
and 16 Oct. A Short-eared Owl Asio flammeus was 
found freshly dead at Qalansiya on the 2 Nov and a 
live one observed on the Nogid Plain on the 3 Nov, 
when 15 Eurasian Hobbies Falco subbuteo were 
recorded over Hadibu town and Khor Sirhan along 
with two Alpine Swifts Tachymarptis melba. On 6 
Nov a Common Kingfisher Alcedo atthis was added 
to both the Socotra and Yemen list. But the most 
amazing record of all was from 10-11 Nov when six 
Collocalia-type swiftlets were found and 
photographed over Diksam. This record is still being 
assessed but there is little doubt these were 
Himalayan Swiftlets Aerodramus brevirostris. 
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Revised checklist of the birds of Lebanon 
1999-2007 


GHASSAN RAMADAN-JARADI’, THIERRY BARA? 
AND MONA RAMADAN-JARADI 


Since the previous checklist of the birds of Lebanon in 1999, many significant 
changes in the status and distribution of birds have been recorded. Checklists 
are never permanent, but the one presented here now relates more closely to a 
more standardised taxonomic approach being adopted for the OSME Region, 
through the developing OSME Regional List of bird taxa. Our checklist will be 
an early subject for the newly-formed Lebanon Birds Rarities Committee to 
discuss and debate, which is why we present a number of taxa as hypothetical 
at present, because acceptance standards have rightly become more stringent 
as the subtleties of bird identification have become better understood and 
more widely disseminated. Of the 395 recorded taxa in Lebanon, 47% are 
passage migrants or winter visitors (or both), 18% are vagrants, 16.5% summer 
breeders and 16.5% breeding residents. The remaining birds are of uncertain 
status (Leach’s Storm Petrel Oceanodroma leucorhoa, Namaqua Dove Oena 
capensis and Northern Raven Corvus corax), have originated from escapes 
(Red Turtle Dove Streptopelia tranquebarica and Indian Silverbill Lonchura 
malabarica) or formerly bred, but no longer appear in Lebanon (Lesser Crested 
Tern Sterna bengalensis and Blue-cheeked Bee-eater Merops persicus). 


’ Professor, Faculty of Science (1), Lebanese University, PO Box 13-5292, 
Beirut- Lebanon. E-mail: r-jaradi@cyberia.net Ib 

255 rue Saint-Jacques 75005 PARIS. E-mail: tbara@free.fr. 

3 c/o NCSR, P.O.Box 11-8281, Beirut-Lebanon 


INTRODUCTION 


This revised checklist is based on the updated checklist of the birds of Lebanon 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999) and on the additional information available 
in literature up to September 2007, including the results of our intensive surveys that 
are conducted on continual basis in the country. It highlights the most recent 
significant changes in the status, distribution and occurrence of all species observed in 
Lebanon. In fact, ornithological observations between 1999 and 2007 have led to an 
increase in numbers of Lebanon’s bird species or recognisable subspecies from 371 to 
395, six of them originating from two parent taxa already present: Common Buzzard 
Buteo buteo and Yellow Wagtail Motacilla flava. In this paper, we amend the 
information of at least 64% (234) of the species that were listed in Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi (1999). However, the most significant changes are those related to the 
status of 83 species; where 16 of them proved to breed for the first time in the country 
(eg Cream-coloured Courser Cursorius cursor, White-throated Robin Irania gutturalis, 
Blue Tit Cyanistes caeruleus, Penduline Tit Remiz pendulinus), 21 vagrant species proved 
to be winterers, on passage, or both (eg Rough-legged Buzzard Buteo lagopus, 
Audouin’s Gull Larus audouinii, Semi-collared Flycatcher Ficedula semitorquata), and 
four vagrants have been proved to breed for the first time in Lebanon (Eurasian Eagle 
Owl Bubo bubo, Desert Lark Ammomanes deserti, Temminck’s Lark Eremophila bilopha 
and Mourning Wheatear Oenanthe lugens). We note in passing that illegal hunting 
remains a very serious threat to all raptors, especially falcons. 


Of the remaining vagrants, 23 species have not been sighted since at least 1982 (eg 
Common Goldeneye Bucephala clangula, Brown Fish Owl Ketupa zeylonensis, Black Lark 
Melanocorypha yeltoniensis). Moreover, 18 species were new to Lebanon, three (Bar- 
tailed Lark Ammomanes cinctura, Scrub Warbler Scotocerca inquieta, Common Myna 
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Acridotheres tristis) being confirmed breeders, the others being either vagrants (12 
species) or possibly escapes. Only one species, Goosander Mergus merganser, has been 
removed from the previous checklist on the advice of the observer (see Bara 2002). 
Finally, for each non-widespread species, we list the principal localities in which it has 
been seen to help guide future assessment, to fill gaps, and provide a basis for follow- 
up and monitoring. For all species we provide references for their first occurrence or 
their first breeding record in Lebanon. 


SYSTEMATIC LIST 


Dates, localities (314 mentioned sites) and names of observers are given in the list. The 
most significant localities (145 - listed in overall numerical sequence at Appendix 1) 
are shown at Map 1, where sites with lower serial numbers may be of either of higher 
ornithological significance (eg Aammigq, Qaa, Cheikh Zennad) or simply more 
frequented by observers (eg Beirut, Dalhoun, Ainab). Data on egg-laying, fledglings 
and other breeding information are provided where known. Generally, detailed 
records are provided only for species with fewer than 10 records and for threatened 
species where appropriate. Texts within square brackets refer to reports that as yet are 
lacking proof or confirmation or are in need of documentation. They appear here only 
as hypothetical species, included to encourage observers to submit any outstanding 
documentation to the Lebanon Bird Rarities Committee (LBRC), who will evaluate 
these reports solely on the documentation available to them; in some cases, this is 
sparse. The LBRC stress that without full documentation, acceptance of a report as a 
record to be added to the Lebanon Checklist is unlikely. 


Map 1. The 145 
most significant 
localities 

of bird records in 
the Lebanon, 
reflecting either 
ornithological 
importance or 
frequency of visits. 
Their names 
appear against 
these numbers in 
Appendix 1 
(page 69) 

© Ghassan 
Ramadan-Jaradi 
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Plate 1. Purple Swamphen 
Porphyrio porphyrio, illegally shot 
16 Jan 05 at Aammig, Lebanon, a 

and salvaged for Faculty of [= iii * ems 4 ie : | 
Science collection room. © late 2. Eurasian Dotterel Charadrius morinellus late September 
Ghassan Ramadan-Jaradi 2001 at Cheikh Zennad, Lebanon. © Nidal Issa 
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Plate 3. Red-necked Phalarope Phalaropus lo 


Plate 4. White-throated | a tt ke 
Kingfisher Halcyon smyrnensis 7 i _ 
Apr 07 at Wadi el-Aazzyeh, Plate 5. Chestnut-shouldered Petronia Gymnoris xanthocollis 15 May 
Lebanon. © Mohammad Ali Saleh 97 at Mreyjat above Beqaa, Lebanon. © Ghassan Ramadan-Jaradi 
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Abbreviations are used to indicate the species status, a question mark indicating 
uncertain status. Lower case abbreviations (eg r, sb, s, wv and pm) indicate that the 
species is uncommon or rare at the relevant season. 


R___ Resident with definite breeding records 


SB Breeding summer visitor 

S _Non-breeding summer visitor 
WV _ Winter visitor 

PM Passage migrant 


FB Formerly bred (no breeding records since 1987) 


v_-sCVagrant 
e Extinct in Lebanon 
I Introduced 


After the scientific name, the following abbreviations denote threatened species as per 
the IUCN Red List categories for 2007. (CR): Critically Endangered. (EN): 
Endangered. (VU): Vulnerable. (NT): Near Threatened. 


CLASSIFICATION ORDER: 


The classification order of species and nomenclature follow the OSME Region List 


(ORL), available at www.osme.org. 


Alectoris chukar Chukar Partridge R: 
Common and widespread resident breeder 
principally at 1200-2000m asl, preferring rocky 
areas with sparse and low vegetation. Scattered 
at lower altitudes (700-1100m) and considerably 
decreased in some sites (eg Jabal Rihane: 260- 
1350) due to persecution and poisoning of water 
points by villagers against foxes. First recorded 
in 1824 (Hemprich & Ehrenberg 1833) and first 
breeding recorded at Ainab in 1948 (West 1954). 


Alectoris graeca Rock Partridge I: Introduced 
in 1994-1995 and breeding confirmed, near 
cedar of Maasser el Shouf, in very small 
numbers (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
1997). Nowadays, the Rock Partridge is 
extremely rare, following the decision of the 
Ministry of Environment prohibiting the 
release into the wild of alien species. 


Ammoperdix heyi Sand Partridge v: One 
record: between Baalbek and the Lebanon 
Range on 30 April 1946 by Hyde & Green 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Francolinus francolinus Black Francolin v: 
Only one record: at Anjar in 1958 (Tohmé & 
Neuschwander 1974). 


Coturnix coturnix Common Quail sb, PM, wv: 
Uncommon and localised migrant breeder in 
Beqgaa, on Palm Islands and elsewhere. Very 


common passage migrant over most of the 
country from mid-February-late May and 
early August-late November, with peaks in 
March and September. Few overwinter in 
December-—February, mainly in the Beqaa 
Valley. First mentioned by Tristram (1864) and 
first breeding record was at the Beqaa 
(Aharoni (1931). 


Phasianus colchicus Common Pheasant I: 
Sporadic occurrence of introductions or escapes 
with one breeding record at Daraya in 1995 
(Ramadan-Jaradi 1997). 


Anser fabalis Bean Goose v: Considered a 
vagrant by Benson (1970). 


Anser anser Greylag Goose v: Only one 
record: nine flying north over Aammiq on 25 
January 2000 (Beale & Sprenger 2001). 


Anser albifrons Greater White-fronted Goose 
wv, pm: Not uncommon passage over and off 
Palm Islands (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 2001) , usually in flocks of small numbers 
of five to eight (GR-J). Elsewhere, scarce in 
November and March and irregular in winter, 
mid-November-early March (Ramadan-Jaradi 
& Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 


Cygnus olor Mute Swan v, (71): Three records: 
six off Beirut on 20 December 1995, 11 off Jiyeh 
on 17 March 1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
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Ramadan-Jaradi 1999) and recently four, 
probably introduced, at Bneshey Lake above 
Zgharta on 3 February 2006 (GR-J). 


Tadorna tadorna Common Shelduck pm, wv: 
Small numbers on passage in September-late 
November and March-early May. Scarce 
winter visitor in small groups to most wetlands 
and coasts in late November-late March. 
Reported from Aammigq, Beirut, Cheikh 
Zennad, Palm Islands and Qaraoun. First 
recorded in 1958 (Flach 1959). 


Tadorna ferruginea Ruddy Shelduck v: Two 
records: one shot at Beirut on 17 November 
1958 (Flach 1959) and one decomposed corpse 
at Bishmezzine man-made marsh on 26 
February 2006 (GR-J). 


Anas strepera Gadwall wv: Very scarce and 
irregular winter visitor at Aammiq, Beqaa 
fishponds, Labweh Spring (Baalbek), Litani 
River, Qaraoun, Qassimyeh and Tanayel in late 
October-mid-March. First recorded in 1944 
(MacLaren 1944). 


Anas penelope Eurasian Wigeon PM, wv: 
Relatively common passage migrant in mid- 
February—mid-May and September-early 
December, over most of the country. 
Occasional winter visitor in small numbers to 
Begaa Valley wetlands, December-early 
March. Sighted at Aammigq, Anjar, Beirut, 
Cheikh Zennad, Litani River, Palm Islands and 
Qaraoun Lake. First reported in 1877 by Van 
Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Anas platyrhynchos Mallard PM, WV, s, sb: 
First national breeding reported from 
Aammig in 2005 (Ramadan-Jaradi 2006, 
Colin Conroy pers comm) followed also by 
breeding success in 2006-2007 (Colin Conroy 
pers comm). Previously, a nest with eggs, 
deserted probably due to hunting pressure 
at Aammigq in spring 1974, was believed to 
be of this species (Georges Tohmé pers 
comm). Widespread in large numbers, 
August-early April at Aammiq, Anjar, 
Bishmezzine, Tanayel, Qaraoun and the 
Litani River; with smaller numbers on coast, 
islands and other inland waters. First 
recorded by Van Dyck in 1873-1878 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Anas clypeata Northern Shoveler PM,WV: 
Usually not uncommon, but occasionally flocks 
of up to 200, in most wetlands from mid- 
February-early May and mid-September-early 


November. Fair numbers overwinter at 
Qaraoun — eg up to 1400 on 13 January 2002 
(Andy Sprenger pers comm), and to a lesser 
extent at Tanayel, Assi River, Litani River, 
Bishmezzine, Cheikh Zennad and Aammig, in 
late October—-early March. First recorded in 
1955 (Nevins 1960). 


Anas acuta Northern Pintail PM, WV, s: 
Relatively common on inland and coastal 
waters from mid-October-late April with 
peak numbers in January-February. 
Occasionally oversummers in late May—mid- 
August. First recorded in 1877 by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Anas querquedula Garganey PM, sb: It was 
reported to have bred at Aammigq in spring 
1999 (Beale & Sprenger 2001) and a female also 
sighted there with ten ducklings on 31 May 
and with eight on 10 June 2005 (Colin Conroy 
pers comm). Widespread and common passage 
migrant through most wetlands in early 
February April, bulb simpich = sranenssin 
August-early November. On Palm Islands, the 
Garganey has been recorded passage until 17 
May (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
2001). First recorded by Tristram (1864) and 
first breeding noted at Aammiq in 1999 (Beale 
& Sprenger 2001). 


Anas crecca Eurasian Teal FB, PM, WV: 
Widespread and common passage migrant in 
March-early May and mid-August-—late 
November, and winter visitor from 
December—March in Beqaa wetlands; less 
common further west, along coast and on Palm 
Islands (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
1999, 2001). Recently, a pair was seen at 
Aammig until at least 28 May 2006 and 31 May 
2007 (Colin Conroy pers comm) but without 
breeding evidence in either year. First reported 
in 1877 by Van Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962) and 
first recorded as breeding by Festa (1894). 


Marmaronetta angustirostris (VU) Marbled 
Duck v: Regarded as “accidental” in Lebanon 
by Cramp & Simmons (1977), with two dated 
records since: one at Qaraoun in September 
1978 (Tohmé & Tohmé 1986) and one at Cheikh 
Zennad on 3 October 2000 (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 2002). 


Netta rufina Red-crested Pochard v: Only one 
record: one male at Tyre Coast on 12 March 
1995 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 
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Aythya ferina Common Pochard pm, wv: 
Uncommon on passage in October-November 
and even rarer in March-April at inland 
waters, coasts and islands. A scarce winter 
visitor in relatively small numbers to Aammiq, 
Bishmezzine and Qaraoun in December-— 
Bebruary:) Reported.-“from . -Aammiq, 
Bishmezzine, Palm Islands, Qaraoun, 
Qassimyeh, Rachaya and Yammouneh. First 
recorded in 1955 (Nevins 1960). 


Aythya nyroca (NT) Ferruginous Duck pm, 
wv, Ss: Scarce passage migrant and winter 
visitor, principally at Aammig and Qaraoun, in 
relatively small numbers in September-late 
March. Non-breeders occasionally oversummer 
(June-early August) at Qaraoun. Sighted at 
Aammigq, Bishmezzine, Kfar Zabad, Qaraoun, 
Palm Islands and Tyre Coast. First recorded in 
1954 (West 1954). 


Aythya fuligula Tufted Duck pm, wv: 
Uncommon passage migrant in Begaa Valley 
wetlands, principally March-late April and 
mid-September-late November. Few 
overwinter, December-early March, at Anjar, 
Aammiq, Bishmezzine and Qaraoun. First 
noted in 1943 (MacLaren 1944). 


Melanitta fusca Velvet Scoter v: Two records: 
one at the Nahr el Kalb estuary on 10 December 
1960 (Kumerloeve 1972) and [one reported 
offshore Sarafand on 12 November 2005 — see 
Balmer & Betton 2007a)]. 


Bucephala clangula Common Goldeneye v: 
One record: one off Beirut on 20 February 1943 
(Cawkell 1944). 


Mergus serrator Red-breasted Merganser v 
One record of a male and six females on an islet 
off Tripoli on 7 March 1998 (see Ramadan- 
Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999 and Bara 2002). 


Calonectris d. diomedea Scopoli’s Shearwater 
PM, wv: Common on passage March—mid 
May and early August-late September and 
recorded irregularly in large flocks offshore 
and near Palm Islands in January-February. 
Seen in Batroun, Beirut, Naqoura, Palm Islands, 
Tripoli and Tyre Coast. First recorded by Van 
Dyck in’ 1873-1878 (Carruthers: 1910; 
Kumerloeve 1962). 


Puffinus yelkouan Yelkouan Shearwater PM, 
wv: Common on passage, usually in small 
numbers from early August-early September 
(200 reported off Tripoli in late September) 
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and March-April. Few winter records of 
singles or flocks (up to 50) often mixing with 
Common Black-headed Gull Larus ridibundus 
while resting on surface water during 
November-February (GR-J). Observed 
offshore Beirut, Palm Islands, Tripoli and 
Nagqoura. First recorded in 1877 by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Puffinus griseus (NT) Sooty Shearwater v: 
One record: two north of Beirut on 16 March 
1981 (Khairallah 1986). 


Puffinus gravis Great Shearwater v: Three 
records: singles at Ras Beirut on 29 December 
1974 and 1 January 1975 (Macfarlane 1978) 
and three near Palm Islands on 5 January 2003 
(Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004). Given the late 
dates during which this species was recorded, 
the LBRC may wish to assess its occurrence in 
Lebanon. 


Hydrobates pelagicus European Storm Petrel 
v: Three records: singles off Ras Beirut on 18 
September 1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999), 10 April 1997 (Busuttil & Flumm 
1998a) and one at Naqoura, near southern 
border, on 21 December 2003 (GR-J). 


Oceanodroma leucorhoa Leach’s Storm Petrel 
?wv: Four records suggest the species may be 
an overlooked rare winter visitor rather than a 
true vagrant: singles off Damour on 20 
December 1995, and near Ramkine Island, on 
12 October 1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999); two off Ain el Mreissa in Beirut, 
on 22 December 2002, and one off Khaldeh, on 
3 February 2003 (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004) 


Tachybaptus ruficollis Little Grebe R, SB, pm, 
wv: Localized resident and summer breeding 
populations mainly at Aammiq, Bishmezzine, 
Qassimyeh, Anjar, Dbayyeh and Tyre Coast 
Nature Reserve; augmented by wintering birds, 
principally from November-late February. 
Scarce to uncommon passage migrant in Beqaa 
and other wetlands from early September-—late 
November and mid-March-late April, usually 
on estuaries. Observed at Aammiq, Anjar/ Kfar 
Zabad, Beirut, Bishmezzine, Cheikh Zennad, 
Damour, Jabal Mazar, Naqoura, Palm Islands, 
Qaraoun, Qassimyeh, Tanayel, Tyre Coast and 
Yammouneh. First recorded by Van Dyck in 
1873-1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962) and first 
breeding confirmed at Jabal Mazar Lake in 1954 
by Hardy (Kumerloeve 1962). 
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Podiceps grisegena Red-necked Grebe v: Only 
two records: one in Beirut harbour on 18 
January 1942 (Cawkell 1944) and one non 
breeding adult moribund at Beirut’s seafront 
on 29 October 2002 (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004). 


Podiceps cristatus Great Crested Grebe wv, 
pm, s: Small numbers regularly winter at 
Qaraoun lake, Tanayel pool, Yammouneh 
pond, and other areas of freshwater, 
December-early March. Non-breeders 
occasionally summer in May—mid-August. 
Single migrants mainly near coast mid- 
September—early November and March-early 
May. Sighted at Aammigq, Beirut, Nahr el Kalb, 
Palm Islands, Qaraoun, Tanayel and 
Yammouneh. First recorded by Schrader (1892). 


Podiceps auritus Horned Grebe v: Only two 
records: one at Damour mouth on 20 December 
1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999) 
and one in autumnal plumage in an artificial 
pond at Tyre Coast Nature Reserve on 28 
September 2004 (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2005). 


Podiceps nigricollis Black-necked Grebe wv, 
pm: Uncommon: small numbers at Qaraoun, 
Bishmezzine and Tanayel from 
December—March. Few passage records in 
March-early May (principally April) and early- 
September-early November (principally 
October) over much of the country. Sighted at 
Beirut, Bishmezzine, Damour, Qaraoun, 
Qassimyeh, Tanayel and Tyre Coast. First 
recorded by Carruthers (1910). 


Phoenicopterus roseus Greater Flamingo pm, 
?w: Status prior to 1999 unclear (Ramadan- 
Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). Recent records 
suggest that the species is a rare passage 
migrant and probably an equally scarce winter 
visitor, rather than a vagrant (Ramadan-Jaradi 
et al 2004): recorded 14 times during December, 
January, March, April, May, June, August, 
September and October; at Aammiq, Batroun, 
Beirut, Byblos, Cheikh Zennad, Khaldeh, Nahr 
Ibrahim and Palm Islands. First recorded in 
1881 by Van Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Ciconia nigra Black Stork PM: Relatively 
common passage migrant near coasts, over 
mountains and in the Beqaa Valley, including 
Aammiq. Over 300 at Aana on 13 March 2005 
(Richard Prior pers comm) and Cheikh Zennad 
with c600 on 15 October 2000 (Marc Almecija 
pers comm), often with flocks of Western White 
Stork C. ciconia, principally mid-February—mid- 


June and mid-August-early November. One 
seen at Aammig regularly through February 
2006, and up to two seen there during February 
2007 (Colin Conroy pers comm) Sighted at 
Aammigq, Aiechyeh, Aana, Anjar, Azour, 
Beirut, Bejje, Bikfaya, Bishmezzine, Cheikh 
Zennad, Dalhoun, Ehmej, Enfeh, Jamhour and 
Qaraoun. First recorded in 1957 (Nevins 1960). 


Ciconia ciconia Western White Stork PM, s: - 
Abundant and regular on both passages, but 
generally commoner in spring over the whole 
country, but occurs principally over coastal 
plains (eg in early March-late June, a 
maximum of 10000 recorded on 9 April 2000 
over Dalhoun) and over Beqaa Valley, where 
in autumn occurs early August—late October 
(MR-J). Largest flocks usually appear 
following periods of hot easterly winds. Very 
few oversummer June-July. First recorded in 
1948 (West 1954). 


Plegadis falcinellus Glossy Ibis pm, s: Scarce 
on passage, principally in April-mid May and 
August-early October. Recorded mainly at 
Aammiq, Anjar, Qaraoun, more rarely in 
coastal areas. The largest ever seen flock in 
Lebanon was of 17 at Anjar on 23 April 2006 
(GR-J & Semaan unpub). Singles occasionally 
oversummer (June-July) at coastal and inland 
waters. First recorded by Cawkell (1944). 


Platalea leucorodia Eurasian Spoonbill pm: 
Very scarce: singles or pairs on coasts in 
September—mid-November, principally at 
Beirut, Batroun, Cheikh Zennad and Palm 
Islands. In spring, four records: nine at Palm 
Islands on 17 March 1995 (Ramadan-Jjaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999), one over Aammig on 17 
March 2000 (Beale & Sprenger 2001), two 
photographed at Cheikh Zennad on 14 April 
2000 (Ramadan-Jaradi 2003) and ten over 
Beirut on 6 March 2005 (Colin Conroy pers 
comm). First recorded in 1877 by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Botaurus stellaris Eurasian Bittern wv, pm: 
Singles overwinter November—March, 
principally at Aammiq, Anjar, Nahr el Kalb 
and Damour estuaries. Scarce mid- 
September—November and mid-March-late 
May on coast and at inland waters. Sighted at 
Aammigq, Anjar, Beirut, Bhamdoun, Damour 
and Nahr el Kalb. First recorded in 1878 by Van 
Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962). 
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Ixobrychus minutus Little Bittern SB, pm, wv: 
Locally common migrant breeder at Aammiq, 
Anjar and Khaldeh pool, arriving April (eggs 
May). Most depart in August; small numbers 
September—mid-November. Very scarce in 
winter, December—mid-March. Recorded at 
Aammigq, Anjar, Beirut, Damour, Khaldeh, 
Mina/ Tripoli, Nahr el Kalb, Palm Islands and 
Tyre Coast. First recorded in 1824 (Hemprich & 
Ehrenberg 1833) and first breeding record 
confirmed at Aammiq and Anjar (Tohmé & 
Neuschwander 1974). 


Nycticorax nycticorax Black-crowned Night 
Heron SB, PM, S: Breeds at Aammigq (Evans 
1994) with c50 pairs recently in 2005 (GR-J pers 
obs, Colin Conroy in prep) and may breed at 
Qaraoun (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004) and 
Bishmezzine where non breeding summer 
visitors are also noted (GR-J). Common passage 
migrant in small numbers at most wetlands 
from late March—mid-June (most May) and 
early August-early November (Ramadan- 
Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). Largest passing 
flock was of c60 birds over Palm Islands in 1996 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999, 
2001) and largest aggregate was of 215 on 31 
August 2005 (Richard Prior pers comm) at 
Aammig (100+ there in September 2004). 
Observed in Aammigq, Beirut, Bishmezzine, 
Bwar, Palm Islands, Qaraoun, Saida, Tanayel 
and Tyre Coast. First recorded by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962) and first breeding 
confirmed at Aammig (Evans 1994). 


Ardeola ralloides Squacco Heron PM, wv: 
Recorded in small numbers on coasts, 
estuaries and at Bishmezzine, Tanayel, 
Yammouneh and Anjar, with larger numbers 
at Aammiq mid-March-early June and early 
August-mid-September. Small numbers 
regularly overwinter, November-early 
March, on coast and at inland waters. Noted 
at Aammigq, Anjar, Beirut, Damour, Nahr el 
Kalb, Palm Islands, Tanayel, Tyre Coast and 
Yammouneh. First recorded by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Bubulcus ibis Cattle Egret pm, wv: 
Uncommon spring passage on coasts and at 
inland waters, March-mid-June (mainly April). 
Scarce autumn passage August-November 
(mainly September), and scarce winter visitor 
December-February with only nineteen records 
by six observers during the last 8 years. Sighted 
at Aammiq, Nahr Beirut and Tyre Coast. First 


national record in 1878 by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Ardea cinerea Grey Heron PM, wv: Common 
on passage on islands, coasts, estuaries and at 
inland waters, most frequent at Palm Islands, 
Cheikh Zennad, Aammigq and Tanayel, in late 
February-—early June and mid-August-—mid- 
November. Recorded overwintering on Palm 
Islands (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
1999) and at Aammig where also non-breeding 
singles were occasionally observed in June 
(Beale & Sprenger 2001). Reported from 
Aichyeh, Aammigq, Anjar, Azour, Beirut, 
Bishmezzine, Cheikh Zennad, Nahr Ibrahim, 
Qaraoun, Palm Islands, Tanayel and Tripoli. 
First recorded in 1881 by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Ardea purpurea Purple Heron pm: Passage 
migrant on coasts, islands and at inland waters 
in mid-March-mid-June and, in larger 
numbers, early August-late November. Noted 
at Aammiq, Beirut, Bishmezzine, Nahr el Kalb, 
Palm Islands, Qaraoun, Tanayel and Tyre. First 
recorded by Schrader (1892). 


Ardea alba Great Egret pm, wv, s: Scarce and 
irregular on coasts but locally common at 
inland waters late August-November (chiefly 
October) where the maximum count 46 was at 
Qaraoun in October 2005 (Colin Conroy pers 
comm), and March-mid-May (chiefly March). 
Regular in winter mainly in January-February, 
principally at Aammiq and Qaraoun in flocks 
up to 20. Occasional in summer; three non- 
breeders (single birds) in June-August. Located 
at Aammiq, Beirut, Bishmezzine, Palm Islands 
and Qaraoun. First recorded by Van Dyck in 
1873-1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Egretta garzetta Little Egret PM, wv, S: 
Common and regular passage on coasts, 
estuaries, cultivated fields in lower montane 
areas and at inland waters, in small flocks (up to 
30), from March-early June (most April-May), 
and August-late October. Maximum count 91 
occurred at Aammig on 31 August 2007 (Colin 
Conroy pers comm). Scarce November-late 
February. Up to 50 were recorded on daily basis 
between 10-18 July 2004 at Qaraoun Lake 
(Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004). Reported from 
Aammiq, Beirut, Bwar, Damour, Jounieh, 
Khaldeh, Litani, Nahr el Kalb, Nahr Ibrahim, 
Palm Islands, Qaraoun and Tanayel. First 
recorded in 1954 (West 1954). 
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Pelecanus onocrotalus Great White Pelican 
PM: Common regular passage migrant at both 
seasons with flocks of up to 1000 birds near 
coasts, at Aammig and Qaraoun, and over 
mountains up to 1800m asl. Occurs mid- 
February—early June and early September-late 
November, principally on Palm Islands. First 
recorded by Tristram (1882). 


Pelecanus rufescens Pink-backed Pelican v: 
Two records: one at Beirut on 25 March 1876 
(Van Dyck in Kumerloeve 1962, Benson 1970) 
and one dead bird [possibly taken in Batroun, 
in March 2003 (see Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004); 
given that this mainly African species is traded 
extensively, the LBRC may care to debate the 
latter’s origin]. 


Pelecanus crispus (VU) Dalmatian Pelican pm: 
Scarce: small flocks principally in March—April 
and November, in the Begaa Valley, off Tyre, 
Tripoli and on Palm Islands (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 2001). Largest flock 
encountered c45 on 3 April 1975 (Macfarlane 
1978). Observed in Aammiq, Chtaura, Palm 
Islands, Qaraoun, Tripoli and Tyre. First 
recorded by Tristram (1882). 


Morus bassanus Northern Gannet wv: Scarce 
in winter, late November - late April, 
principally off the Batroun, Beirut, Enfeh, 
Nagoura, Palm Islands and Tripoli coasts. The 
largest flock recorded was of nine birds at 
Nagoura on 14 December 2003 (Ramadan- 
Jaradi et al 2005). First recorded 1894 by Van 
Dyck (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Phalacrocorax pygmeus Pygmy Cormorant 
wv, pm, s: Occasional passage in November 
and March, and scarce winterer, December- 
February, principally off Naqoura in the south 
and Palm Islands in the north. A single adult 
bird lingered at Aammig from 24 June to 14 
July 2005 (seen on 17 dates) (Colin Conroy pers 
comm). In the past, reported from inland at the 
Litani River (Tristram 1864) and at Aammiq 
Swamp in November 1954 (Nevins 1960). 


Phalacrocorax carbo Great Cormorant WV, 
PM, s: Common along coasts and on Palm 
Islands, and to a lesser extent at Aammiq 
Swamp and Qaraoun Lake in October-early 
April. Occasionally oversummers 
(May—August), usually on Sanani and Ramkine 
islands (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
1999). Occurred at Aammiq, Beirut, Nagoura, 
Qaraoun, Tripoli, Tyre Coast and Palm Islands. 


First recorded at Beirut in 1894 by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Falco naumanni (VU) Lesser Kestrel sb, pm, s: 
Formerly bred (Schrader 1892, Meinertzhagen 
1935, Hardy 1946, Kumerloeve 1962, Benson 
1970). Reconfirmed breeding at Tyre ruins in 
2001 was first for over 40 years (Ramadan- 
Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 2002). Uncommon 
passage migrant over most of the country in 
late March-late April and early September-late 
October. Probably more common than records 
suggest due to possible confusion of females 
with female Common Kestrel F. tinnunculus. 
Some non-breeding individuals regular over 
summer in May—mid-August. Sighted at 
Aichyeh, Aammiq, Azour, Baalbek, Beirut, 
Bustan, Jourd Nahleh, Dalhoun, Deir el 
Oamar, Doueir, Khirbet Qanafar, Kousba, 
Nabatyeh, Niha, Palm Islands and Tyre. First 
recorded and first breeding confirmed near 
Beirut by Schrader (1892). 


Falco tinnunculus Common Kestrel R, PM, 
WV: The most common and widespread 
resident raptor breeding in Lebanon 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1997). 
Found in a wide variety of habitats from sea- 
level, including Palm Islands, to 2600m asl. 
Also a common passage migrant in early 
March-mid-May and late August-early 
November and widespread in winter from 
November-late February. First recorded and 
first breeding confirmed near Beirut by 
Schrader (1892). 


Falco vespertinus (NT) Red-footed Falcon pm: 
Uncommon passage migrant in 
September—October and rare in April-May. 
Outside the range of its passage dates, one 
immature was seen at Aammig on 7 November 
2005 (Colin Conroy pers comm). Recorded at 
Aammigq, Aley, Arz el Shouf, Azour, Beirut, 
Bejje, Bikfaya, Bustan, Jourd Nahleh, Dalhoun, 
Hermel, Kneisseh, Palm Islands, Qaa, Qbeiyat, 
Oleiaat, Ras Chekka and Yanta. First recorded 
by Schrader (1892). 


Falco eleonorae Eleonora’s Falcon FB, pm: 
Formerly bred (Tristram 1865-68). Extremely 
rare passage migrant (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999) late March-late May and 
early September-late October. Sighted at 
Aammigq, Ainab, Azour, Barouk, Beirut, Bjiro, 
Dalhoun, Damour, Deir el Qamar, Deir Mimas, 
Doueir, Fraidies, Hasrout, Kfarhim, Laglougq, 
Nabatyeh, Niha, Qbeiyat, Ras el Chekaa, 
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Tanayel, Tel el Akhdar and Wadi el Zeina. First 
recorded by Tristram (1865-68). 


Falco columbarius Merlin pm, wv: Small 
numbers on passage in March-late April and 
October-November over most of the country. 
Scarce winter visitor from 
November-February, principally to the Beqaa 
Valley and recently to Aammiq (GR-J). 
Observed at Aammiq, Arz el Shouf, Beirut, 
Beqaa Valley, Bustan, Jourd Nahleh, Damour 
and Hermel. First recorded in 1877 by Van 
Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Falco subbuteo Eurasian Hobby SB, PM, wv, s: 
Fairly common passage migrant over most 
areas of the country, but principally to the 
Beqaa Valley, from early September-early 
November and April-mid-May. Many breed in 
high montane areas (GR-J & MR-J). Very scarce 
winter visitor and one oversummered on Palm 
Islands 30 June-12 July 2000 (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 2002). First recorded by 
Schrader (1892) and first breeding confirmed at 
Hadath el Jibbeh cedars by West (1954). 


Falco biarmicus Lanner Falcon pm, wv, s, ?sb: 
Formerly considered a possible breeder 
(Meinertzhagen 1935, Benson 1970), but no 
evidence. Uncommon or scarce passage 
migrant and winter visitor late August—early 
May in the Beqaa, over mountains, coasts, and 
islands. One female on Palm Islands between 
8-12 July 2000 (Ramadan-Jaradi 2003). 
Reported from Ainata North, Beqaa Valley, 
Bhamdoun, Bikfaya, Cheikh Zennad, Dalhoun, 
Deir Mimas, Hasrout, Hermon, Kfarhim, 
Messaloun, Niha and Palm Islands. First 
recorded by Tristram (1865-68). 


Falco cherrug (EN) Saker Falcon pm, wv: 
Scarce passage migrant along main raptor 
migration routes in September-October and 
even rarer in March-April. Very scarce winter 
visitor in November-—February, with most in 
the northern Beqaa at Baalbek, Hermel and Qaa 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 
Reported from Aammiq, Arz el Shouf, Baalbek, 
Dahr el Baidar, Deir el Qamar, Hermel, Qaa, 
Qana, Qleiaat and Tibnine. First recorded by 
Hardy (1945). 


Falco peregrinus Peregrine Falcon ?FB, pm, 
wv: Perhaps formerly bred (Schrader 1892, 
Benson 1970) but no evidence (Kumerloeve 
1968, Tohmé & Neuschwander 1974) and no 
recent evidence of oversummering (Ramadan- 
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Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). [One was 
reported from Ras Chekka on 4 June 2007 - 
Balmer & Betton (2007b)]. Scarce passage 
migrant in late March-late April and late 
August-late October over many areas 
including Beirut. Very scarce winter visitor 
from late November-late February to the Beqaa 
Valley, low mountains and the coastal strip, 
including Beirut (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2005). 
First recorded by Tristram (1865-68). 


Falco pelegrinoides Barbary Falcon v: Three 
records: one at Palm Islands without data 
(Evans 1994), single at the Fatima Gates area, 
on 28 May 2000, and at Kousba, on 21 October 
2000 (Marc Almecija pers comm). 


Pandion haliaetus Osprey pm: Uncommon 
passage migrant throughout the country from 
late March-late April. and_ early 
September-early November. Sighted at 
Aammigq, Beirut, Cheikh Zennad, Dalhoun, 
Faqra, Hermel, Palm Islands, Qaa, Qbeiyat, 
Qleiaat and Tanayel. First recorded by 
Tristram (1865-68). 


Pernis apivorus European Honey Buzzard 
PM: Widespread and common passage 
migrant over the whole country, early 
August-late October (most first half 
September) with maximum daily count of 
c6000 late August and c7500 early September 
2007 (TB, MR-J). Spring passage is also 
considerable from early April—-early June, 
peaking in the first half of May. First recorded 
by Tristram (1864). 


Pernis ptilorhynchus Crested Honey Buzzard 
v: Only two records: one at Arnoun (Beaufort 
Castle) on 7 October 2003 (Ramadan-Jaradi et 
al 2004) and [ten reported past Bhamdoun 
between 27 August and 1 October 2006 
(Balmer & Betton 2007a)]. 


Elanus caeruleus Black-winged Kite v: Two 
records: singles at Tyre on 4 December 1863 
(Tristram 1882), and at Cedars on 21 a aaaer 
1954 (Kumerloeve 1972). 


Milvus milvus (NT) Red Kite FB, pm: 
Extremely rare passage migrant, early April 
and mid-September-late November, 
principally over the Beqaa Valley with other 
migrant raptors. Most recently, four records: 
four at Aammig on 29 November 1999, three at 
Qaa on 14 September 2000, one at Dalhoun on 
18 October 2002 (GR-J), and [three reported 
past Bhamdoun between 27 August and 1 
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October 2006 (Balmer & Betton (2007a)]. 
Formerly considered breeding in the ravines of 
Lebanon (Tristram 1864). The LBRC doubtless 
will wish to assess the likely occurrence of 
similarlv red-tailed individuals of Yellow-billed 
Kite M. aegyptiacus (formerly a ssp of Black Kite 
M. migrans) and consider the identification 
criteria separating it from M. milvus. 


Milvus migrans Black Kite PM, WV: Not 
uncommon spring passage and winter visitor 
throughout the country, early September-late 
April, with the largest number of 141 seen on 2 
December 2005 (Richard Prior pers comm). 
Furst) recorded=in. 1877." by Van) Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Haliaeetus albicilla White-tailed Eagle v: 
Four records: singles at Rachaya Lake in Anti- 
Lebanon on 2 and 8 January 1955 (Kumerloeve 
1972), an immature at Bikfaya on 15 September 
1974 (Macfarlane 1978), and an adult on Palm 
Islands off Tripoli on 11 October 1996 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). First 
reported by — Van, Dycko in 1373-1678 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Gypaetus barbatus Lammergeier v: Listed 
as an accidental in Lebanon (Cramp & 
Simmons 1980). No recent records, probably 
due to lack of surveys of suitable areas in the 
south of the country (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 


Neophron percnopterus (EN) Egyptian Vulture 
FB, PM: Formerly bred (Kumerloeve 1962, 
Benson 1970) but no recent proof (Tohmé & 
Neuschwander 1973, Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). This common passage 
migrant showed an obvious decline of numbers 
in recent years (GR-J pers obs). Occurs during 
March-early June (most mid-March—mid- 
April) and late August-late October, 
principally over the Beqaa Valley and Lebanon 
mountain range. Reported at Aammiq, Arz el 
Shouf, Azour, Beirut, Bikfaya, Bustan, Dalhoun, 
Deir el Ahmar, Deir el Qamar, Fraidies, 
Jamhour, Niha, Palm Islands, Qaa, Qleiaat and 
Ryaq. First recorded in 1878 by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Gyps fulvuus Eurasian Griffon Vulture FB, 
pm, ?w, ?r, ?b: Formerly bred in south 
Lebanon (Tristram 1864, 1882) and formerly 
recorded in winter at the Beqaa near Aammiq 
on 3 January 1959 (Kumerloeve 1962). 
Modern-day status uncertain; probably a rare 


and local resident near the Israeli border and 
perhaps elsewhere, given that Marc Almecija 
(pers comm) observed one on 16 April 2000 at 
Deir Jannine, Ramadan-Jaradi (2003) recorded 
one at Arz el Shouf on 25 July 2000, and 
Richard Prior (pers comm) saw one at 
Tannourine on 10 May 2005; and a scarce 
passage migrant in mid-March-mid-May 
(over mountains and the Beqaa) and 
extremely rare in autumn from mid- 
September-early October (over Jabal Sannine, 
Barouk and Toumat Niha). First recorded in 
1824 (Hemprich & Ehrenberg 1833). 


Aegypius monachus (NT) Cinereous Vulture 
pm: Extremely rare passage migrant over 
Beqaa and montane areas where singles 
recorded, usually with other raptors, in 
March-April and October. An adult 
captured at Faraya on 6 May 1993 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 
Sighted at Aammigq, Damour, Dbayyeh, 
Faraya, Litani Valley and Nahr el Laban. 
First recorded in 1957 (Nevins 1960). 


Circaetus gallicus Short-toed Snake Eagle sb, 
PM: Summer visitor, breeding in small 
numbers in montane areas, especially at 
Charquieh (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
1999), hills above Aammigq, Dalhoun and Arz el 
Shouf (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004). It is also a 
widespread and common passage migrant over 
much of the country, early March-late April 
(most first “half of April)" and) early, 
September-—late October. First recorded by 
Tristram (1864) and first confirmed breeding 
recorded at Charquieh in 1996 by Ramadan- 
Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi (1999). 


Circus aeruginosus Western Marsh Harrier sb, 
PM, wv: Breeding suspected at Aammiq 
(Kumerloeve 1962, Benson 1970, Tohmé & 
Neuschwander 1976) not confirmed until 2006 
(Teeuw & Conroy 2007, Colin Conroy in prep). 
Fairly common on passage late February-late 
May (peak in March) and late August—mid- 
November (most mid-September-early 
October). Local winter visitor 
(December-February) in small numbers to 
Beqaa wetlands (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999), except for Aammiq where the 
winter harrier roost held up to 29 Marsh 
Harriers during the winter 2004-5 (Teeuw and 
Conroy 2007). First recorded by Hemprich & 
Ehrenberg (1833). 
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Circus cyaneus Hen Harrier pm, wv: 
Relatively uncommon on passage and in winter 
at most wetlands in October—April. Most 
frequently recorded in the Beqaa Valley, partic- 
ularly at Aammiq (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999, Teeuw and Conroy 
2007). First recorded in 1882 by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Circus macrourus (NT) Pallid Harrier pm, wv: 
Uncommon but regular on passage, principally 
from early March-early May and early 
September—mid-November over most of the 
country, with most at Aammiq. A rare winter 
visitor at least to Aammigq (Beale & Sprenger 
2001, [GR-J in Balmer & Betton 2004], Teeuw & 
Conroy 2007) mid-November-late February. 
First recorded by Schrader (1892). 


Circus pygargus Montagu’s Harrier pm: Rare 
passage migrant in mid-March—mid-May (most 
first half April) and late August—late November 
over most of the country, especially the Beqaa 
Valley. First recorded by Hemprich & 
Ehrenberg (1833). 


Accipiter brevipes Levant Sparrowhawk FB, 
PM: Formerly bred (Benson 1970). A 
widespread and common passage migrant 
across Lebanon in large numbers, being one of 
the principal migrant raptor species (Beale & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 2001), from March—mid-May 
and September-—October. First recorded by 
Schrader (1892). 


Accipiter nisus Eurasian Sparrowhawk ?FB, 
PM, wv: Probably nested formerly 
(Kumerloeve 1962, Benson 1970). A common 
passage migrant over most of the country in 
March-early May and September-early 
November, with a few overwintering in 
November-late February in montane areas 
and the Beqaa Valley. First recorded by 
Tristram (1865-68). 


Accipiter gentilis Northern Goshawk pm, wv: 
Scarce passage migrant across Lebanon in 
March-April and early September-November, 
andi ds, Tare ....winter ..Vvisitor...-in 
December-February, mainly in pine and cedar 
groves. First recorded by Tristram (1864). 


Buteo b. buteo Common Buzzard PM, WV: 
Widespread and common passage migrant on 
a broad front from late February—mid- May 
and early August-November, and a common 
regular winter visitor in November-—mid- 


March, with most in the Beqaa Valley. First 
recorded as parent taxon by Tristram (1865-68). 


Buteo b. vulpinus Steppe Buzzard PM, WV: 
More abundant passage migrant than Common 
Buzzard B. b. buteo on broad front from late 
February-early May and early August-early 
November, and less regular winterer from 
November-mid-March, with most in the Beqaa 
Valley. First recorded as parent taxon by 
Tristram (1865-68). 


Buteo rufinus Long-legged Buzzard R, PM, 
wv: Breeding was confirmed in spring 1995, 
1996 and 1997 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi, 1999); 2000 (Beale & Sprenger 2001), 
2003 (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004), and 2006-2007 
(GR-J). Present year-round with largest 
numbers in spring (March-April) and toa 
lesser extent in autumn 
(September—November). Uncommon in winter 
from November-early March in most of the 
country, being most frequent in the Beqaa. 

First recorded: in 1877. by Van .Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962) and first breeding 
confirmed at Jabal Barouk and Ehden in 1995 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1997). 


Buteo lagopus Rough-legged Buzzard pm: Six 
records: singles at Ryaq on 26-28 March 1958, 
one over Ainab in September 1960 
(Kumerloeve 1962), one at Qalaat Fagra near 
Faraya on 24 April 1973 (Tohmé & 
Neuschwander 1973), one at Aammig on 28 
March 1998 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999), one at Dalhoun on 10 October 
2002 and one at Aammiq on 29 November 
2003 ( GR-J & MR-J). From these records, the 
Rough-legged Buzzard is a scarce passage 
migrant rather than a true vagrant. First 
recorded by Kumerloeve (1962). 


Aquila pomarina Lesser Spotted Eagle PM, 
wv, s: Widespread and very common on 
passage over most of the country in 
March-late May (mainly mid-March-mid- 
April), and mid-August-late October (mainly 
end September/ beginning October). Very 
small numbers overwinter in Beqaa and 
nearby in December-late February. One 
oversummered in fields alongside Aammiq 
from 9 May to 30 August 2001 (Andy 
Sprenger pers comm) and one also 
oversummered there in 2006 (Colin Conroy 
pers comm). First recorded by Tristram (1864). 
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Aquila clanga (VU) Greater Spotted Eagle 
pm,?wv: Irregular and scarce passage migrant 
over the country, with most recorded on the 
main migration routes, in March-April and 
September—October. One over Palm Islands on 
16 November 1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). Formerly rare winter 
visitor (Nevins 1960, Kumerloeve 1962). 
Sighted at Aammiq, Ainata North, Beisur, 
Beqaa Valley, Bustan, Dalhoun, Deir Mimas, 
Hermel, Jezzine, Kfarchima, Palm Islands, Qaa, 
Qbeiyat and Toumat Niha. First recorded by 
Tristram (1864). 


Aquila nipalensis Steppe Eagle PM: 
Uncommon to scarce passage migrant over 
most of the country, in small flocks from 
early February—early May (mainly mid- 
March-mid-April) and late September—mid- 
November (mainly October). Very few 
scattered records in early February 
suggested winterers but in absence of Steppe 
Eagles during December-January, these 
records should preferably be considered for 
early passage rather than for winter visitors. 
Reported from Aichyeh, Aammigq, Azour, 
Beirut, Begqaa Valley, Bustan, Jourd Nahleh, 
Dalhoun, Deir el Qamar, Deir Mimas, 
Doueir, Fraidies, Hasrout, Nabatyeh, Niha 
and Qaa. First recorded by Tristram (1864). 


Aquila heliaca (VU) Eastern Imperial Eagle 
?2FB, pm, ?wv: Reportedly once bred 
(Kumerloeve 1962, Benson 1970) and once 
overwintered (Kumerloeve 1962) but no recent 
evidence. Rare passage migrant in late 
February—mid-April and mid-September- 
October along main migration routes. Reported 
from Aammiq, Aley, Azour, Beirut, Bustan, 
Jourd Nahleh, Dalhoun, Deir el Qamar, Deir 
Mimas, Fraidies, Khirbet Qanafar, Nabatyeh, 
Nahr el Kalb, Niha, Qaa and Zahleh. First 
recorded by Tristram (1864). 


Aquila chrysaetos Golden Eagle FB, pm, ?r: 
Former breeder (Tristram 1865-68) and scarce 
passage migrant, mid-March—mid-April and 
mid-September—mid-October, (Ramadan-Jaradi 
& Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). Three records in 
December, February and May that lie outside 
the range of spring passage dates suggest 
breeding in the Litani Valley (Ramadan-Jaradi 
et al 2004) or elsewhere [especially considering 
that very recently one was reported from 
Ehden on 3 June 2007 to Balmer & Betton 
2007b)]. First recorded by Tristram (1865-68). 


Aquila verreauxii Verreaux’s Eagle v: Four 
records: an adult seen soaring high over Tyre 
on 6 June 1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999), one immature at Dalhoun on 1 
May 2000 and one adult at Doueir on 1 October 
2002 (GR-J); and one juvenile south of Aammiq 
on 5 May 2002 (A Rocha Lebanon 2006). 


Aquila pennata Booted Eagle sb, pm, ?wv: 
Bred in 1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1997). An uncommon passage migrant 
over most of the country, mostly in mid- 
March-late April and, to lesser extent, 
September—October. In the past, the Booted 
Eagle was recorded in November and 
December (Tristram 1864), though the species 
has yet to be observed in winter. First recorded 
by Tristram (1864) and first breeding confirmed 
at Maanyeh in 1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1997). 


Aquila fasciatus Bonelli’s Eagle R, pm, wv: 
Bred in 1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1997). Nested between 2000-2006, in 
other 8 localities (Azour, Ban, Chwayya, Deir 
Mimas, Ehden, Jabal Barouk, Jezzine, 
Marjayoun, Toumat Niha). A scarce passage 
migrant and winter visitor from early 
September-late April throughout the country. 
First recorded by Tristram (1865-68) and first 
breeding confirmed at Ijbeh in 1996 (Ramadan- 
Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1997). 


Otis tarda (VU) Great Bustard v: Considered 
“accidental” by Cramp & Simmons (1980), 
presumably on the basis of a specimen found 
by Cawkell (1944) at Nahr el Kalb Café. 


Chlamydotis macqueenii (VU) Macqueen’s 
Bustard v: Two records in 1958: singles at 
Ainbal on 12 October and south of Baalbek on 
30 October (Flach 1959). 


Tetrax tetrax (NT) Little Bustard v: One 
record: one south-east of Saida on 17 October 
1958 (Flach 1959). 


Rallus aquaticus Water Rail sb, PM, WV: 
Scarce summer breeder at Aammigq, Anjar, 
and Qassimyeh (eggs March—May). Common 
and widespread passage migrant and winter 
visitor early September-early May, mainly at 
inland waters and estuaries. Very few 
oversummer in June-August. First recorded in 
1877 by Van Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962) and first 
breeding recorded at Anjar (Tohmé & 
Neuschwander 1974). 
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Crex crex (NT) Corncrake pm: An uncommon 
passage migrant over Lebanon in mid- 
August-late October and early March-late May 
(Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004). Regular in May 
and beginning of June on Palm Islands 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 2001), 
with peaks of up to six birds. An isolated 
record at Tyre Coast on 6 December 2003 was 
exceptional (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2005). First 
recorded in 1824 (Hemprich & Ehrenberg 1833) 


Porzana parva Little Crake pm, ?sb: 
Uncommon. Scarce in spring, when almost 
exclusively seen at Aammiq, Anjar and 
Bishmezzine in March-late April. Even smaller 
numbers in late August-early September on 
Palm Islands, Aammiq, Anjar and Cheikh 
Zennad. Calling birds were heard and pairs 
seen at two sites during 2000, suggestive of 
breeding (Beale & Sprenger 2001). First 
recorded in 1975 (Macfarlane 1978). 


Porzana pusilla Baillon’s Crake pm: Scarce 
spring migrant: singles at inland waters, partic- 
ularly Aammigq, in March-April. Two autumn 
records, one at Aammig on 19 September 1996 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999) and 
one there on 10 September 2005 (Colin Conroy 
pers comm). First recorded in 1996 (Ramadan- 
Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 


Porzana porzana Spotted Crake PM, wv: 
Common spring passage migrant in 
March-mid-May (peak in April), at 
estuaries, inland waters and, to a lesser 
extent, Palm Islands. Scarce on autumn 
passage in September—October and rare in 
winter from mid-November-late February 
at Aammigq, Anjar, Qassimyeh and Tyre 
Coast. First recorded in 1891 by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Porphyrio porphyrio Purple Swamphen v: 
Two records: one at Jabal Mazar Lake in 1945 
(Hardy 1945) and six at Aammig on 16 January 
2005 (G Ramadan-Jaradi in prep), one shot in 
front of observers (Balmer & Betton 2005a), the 
corpse being confiscated and prepared for the 
Faculty of Science collection room (Plate 1). 


Gallinula chloropus Common Moorhen R, 
PM, wv: Common resident breeder (eggs 
March-late June), principally at Aammigq, 
Anjar, Assi River, Bishmezzine, Damour 
estuary, Qassimyeh, Litani River and Tyre 
Coast. Numbers increase due to immigration in 
mid-August-late April. First recorded by Van 


Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962) and first breeding 
confirmed at Aammig by West (1954). 


Fulica atra Eurasian Coot R, PM, WV: Fairly 
common resident breeder (chicks from late 
April) at Aammiq, Anjar, Damour, Qassimyeh, 
Bishmezzine, Qaraoun. Very common on 
passage and in winter, principally 
September-late May, in most suitable habitats. 
First recorded: -in.°1877— by «Van -Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962) and first breeding 
confirmed at Jabal Mazar Lake (Hardy 1945). 


Anthropoides virgo Demoiselle Crane pm: 
Scarce and irregular spring passage in March- 
early April and uncommon autumn passage 
(October-November), through coastal, 
montane and the Beqaa Valley areas. The most 
recent records were of six at Mokhtara in Al 
Shouf on 4 April 1997 (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999), [a group of 45 at 
Laqloug on 14 October and 160 individuals on 
17 October 2003 at Nahr Ibrahim Valley were 
reported to Balmer & Betton (2004)]. Sighted 
at Beqaa Valley, Laqlouq, Marj Bisri, 
Mokhtara, Nahr Ibrahim and Saida. First 
recorded in 1958 (Flach 1959). 


Grus grus Common Crane PM, wv: Common 
and abundant passage migrant during both 
periods, more so in the interior (the Beqaa 
Valley) in spring (March-April, but mainly 
early March), with maximum daily peaks of 
3300 birds. In autumn it is generally more 
abundant (mid-September—November, but 
mainly late October), between the coast and the 
300m contour, the largest total being 6500 on 21 
October 2003. Outside the above passage 
period one was noted at Qaraoun on 12 
January 2003 and another 11 over Beirut on 4 
December 2003 (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2005). 
Both winter records together with a record of 
28 along the Anti-Lebanon past Joub Jannine 
on 1 December 2005, and two at Aammiq 
between 4 and 20 February 2000 (A Rocha 
Lebanon 2006) suggest that the species may 
also be considered a scarce winter visitor too. 
First recorded in 1958 (Flach 1959). 


Burhinus oedicnemus Eurasian Stone-curlew 
pm,?sb: Very rare and irregular passage 
migrant in mid-March-late May and 
September-October on the coast and in the 
Begaa Valley (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999, Ramadan-Jaradi 2003), with an 
unusual record of 12 at Hermel on 2 December 
2001 (Mare Almecija pers comm). Also 
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observed and photographed at Palm Islands on 
6 May 2007 (GR-J). Probably a scarce migrant 
breeder to south Lebanon, although no proof of 
nesting available. Recorded at Aammig, Insaar, 
Beirut, Beqaa Valley, Byblos, Damour, Hermel, 
Jiyeh, Palm Islands and Tyre. First recorded in 
1878 by Van Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Haematopus ostralegus Eurasian Oystercatcher 
pm: With only four records between 1955 and 
1998, the Oystercatcher was considered vagrant 
in Lebanon (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
1999). Recent observations on Palm Islands 
Nature Reserve (Ramadan-Jaradi 2003) cover in 
2002 one on 23 April and, two on 28 September 
and in 2003, one on 7 April and five on 11 May. 
Elsewhere, a putrefied corpse was found at 
Qaraoun Lake on 24 May 2004 (GR-J). Outside 
the range of the passage dates, one at Beirut on 9 
July 2006 (Colin Conroy pers comm). These 
records suggest that the Oystercatcher is a 
regular but scarce passage migrant, the 
September record being the first for autumn 
(Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2005). Reported from 
Beirut, Cheikh Zennad, Khaldeh and Palm 
Islands. First recorded in 1955 (Nevins 1960). 


Himantopus himantopus Black-winged Stilt 
PM: Common passage migrant in early 
March—mid-May and mid-June-late October on 
islands (most on Palm Islands), coasts 
(principally at Cheikh Zennad) and inland 
waters (most at Aammiq). First recorded in 
1877 by Van Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Recurvirostra avosetta Pied Avocet pm, wv: 
Scarce passage migrant in ealy-March—mid- 
May and early August-—late October on coasts 
and islands. The occurrence of 2 at Cheikh 
Zennad on 18 January 2002 and one there on 20 
December 2006 (GR-J) indicate that the species 
is also a rare winter visitor. Sighted at Beirut, 
Beirut River, Cheikh Zennad, Palm Islands, 
Qaraoun, Rachaya and Tanayel. First recorded 
by Schrader (1892). 


Vanellus vanellus Northern Lapwing PM, WV: 
Widespread and abundant passage migrant 
over most of the country, and a common winter 
visitor to the Beqaa Valley. Recorded mid- 
August—mid-May (principally late October- 
mid-April). Reported from Aammigq, Anjar, Arz 
el Shouf, Baalbek, Beirut, Beqaa Valley, Byblos, 
Dahr el Baidar, Hermel, Joub Jannine, Masnaa, 
Palm Islands, Qaraoun, Qleiaat, Saida, Tripoli 
and Tyre. First recorded by Van Dyck in 1873- 
1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Vanellus spinosus Spur-winged Lapwing pm, 
sb: Breeding confirmed and _ nest 
photographed at Tyre Coast Nature Reserve in 
June 2006 (GR-J). Scarce passage migrant in 
mid-February—mid-June (most mid-April—mid- 
May) and early August-late October. Most on 
Palm Islands, on coast, or at Aammigq and 
Qaraoun. Sighted at Aammiq, Beirut, Cheikh 
Zennad, Dbayyeh, Khaldeh, Nahr el Kalb, 
Palm Islands, Qaraoun, Saida and Tyre. First 
recorded by Van- Dyck im 1873-1878 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962) and first confirmed 
breeding record was at Tyre in 2006 (GR-J). 


Vanellus gregarius (CR) Sociable Lapwing v: 
Two records: a small flock at Ryaq in the Begaa 
Valley on 30 October 1958 (Flach 1959) and 
three in a cultivated field above Qaraoun Lake 
on 22 October 2004 (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004). 


Pluvialis apricaria Eurasian Golden Plover 
pm, wv: Scarce passage migrant in 
March-April and uncommon in October—mid- 
November, mostly on coasts and in the Beqaa; 
extremely rare elsewhere. Few overwinter (late 
November-late March) in south Beqaa, 
Aammig and Cheikh Zennad. First recorded by 
Tohmé & Neuschwander (1974). 


Pluvialis fulva Pacific Golden Plover v: One 
record: one at Cheikh Zennad on 12 October 
1996 is briefly described (Bara 1998). 


Pluvialis squatarola Grey Plover pm, wv: 
Scarce passage migrant and winter visitor to 
coasts and islands in mid-August-late May. 
Recorded in Beirut, Cheikh Zennad, Khaldeh, 
Palm Islands and Tyre Coat. First recorded by 
Tristram (1864). 


Charadrius hiaticula Common Ringed 
Plover PM, wv, s: Relatively common 
passage migrant in late March-early June 
and mid-August-—late October on coasts, 
islands, fishponds and inland waters. Few 
overwinter in November—March on coasts 
and islands. Very small numbers of non- 
breeders oversummer from June-July at Tyre 
Coast, Cheikh Zennad and Palm Islands. 
Recorded at Aammigq, Beirut, Cheikh 
Zennad, Chwaifat, Joub Jannine, Khaldeh, 
Litani River, Palm Islands, Naqoura, 
Qaraoun and Tyre. First recorded in 1875 by 
Van Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Charadrius dubius Little Ringed Plover PM, s: 
Relatively common in spring, from late 
March-mid May, and scarce autumn migrant, 
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from early August-early October, on coasts 
and at inland waters (Beqaa). Also a rare non- 
breeding summer visitor in June-late July, 
mainly on Palm Islands. Reported from 
Aammiq, Beqaa Valley, Cheikh Zennad, 
Ghadir River, Joub Jannine, Litani River, Palm 
Islands and Saida. First recorded in 1975 by 
Van Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Charadrius alexandrinus Kentish Plover pm, s: 
Rare to scarce passage migrant from early 
February—late May and early August-late 
December on coasts, estuaries and inland 
waters. Few non-breeders occasionally in 
June-July, mainly on coasts, Aammig and 
Qaraoun Lake. Sighted at Aammiq, Cheikh 
Zennad, Damour, Jiyeh, Khaldeh, Qaraoun, 
Palm Islands and Tyre. First recorded in 1904 
(Carruthers 1910). 


Charadrius leschenaultii Greater Sand Plover 
pm: Rare passage migrant from March-late 
April and occasional late July-September on 
coasts, fishponds and on Palm Islands. 
Reported from Aammiq, Beirut, Byblos, Cheikh 
Zennad, Damour, Jiyeh, Khaldeh, Palm Islands, 
Tyre Coast and Nagqoura. First recorded in 1877 
by Van Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Charadrius asiaticus Caspian Plover v: Four 
records: one at Beirut on 21 March 1904 
(Carruthers 1910), one at the mouth of the 
Damour River on 26 April 1975 (Macfarlane 
1978), one at Cheikh Zennad, on 11 April 2002 
(Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004), and one there on 
22 September 2002 (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Waterbury unpub). 


Charadrius morinellus Eurasian Dotterel pm, 
wv: Scarce in late September-November and 
only one spring record, of three at Tyre on 17 
March 1995 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999). Most records from coasts and the 
Beqaa Valley. Very small numbers occasionally 
winter in January-February at Qaraoun lake 
and the Litani River. Sighted at Baalbek, Beirut, 
Begqaa Valley, Cheikh Zennad (Plate 2), 
Damour, Litani River, Qaa, Qaraoun and Tyre. 
First recorded by Van Dyck in 1873-1878 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Scolopax rusticola Eurasian Woodcock PM, 
WV: Not uncommon and regular passage 
migrant and winter visitor in moderate 
numbers across most of the country, mainly in 
mid-October—mid-April, chiefly in the Beqaa 
area. Reported from Aammiq, Ain Zhalta, 


Beirut, Beirut River Valley, Beqaa Valley, 
Bzebdine, Byblos, Cheikh Zennad, Damour 
Valley, Ehden, Jabal Barouk, Jabal Rihane, 
Jezzine and Tyre Coast. First recorded by 
Carruthers in 1904 (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Lymnocryptes minimus Jack Snipe pm, wv: 
Rare passage migrant and scarce winter 
visitor from mid-October-late April, with 
most at Palm Islands, Qaraoun, Aammiq, 
Cheikh Zennad and the Litani River. Perhaps 
more common than records suggest. First 
recorded: iby. Van Dyck. in. 1873-1878 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Gallinago media (NT) Great Snipe pm: Rare 
passage migrant mainly recorded in the Beqaa 
Valley (with most at Aammiq) and on Palm 
Islands, in mid-March—mid-May. Only four in 
autumn: one at Aammiq on 6 October 1956 
(Kumerloeve 1962), one trapped at Aammiq on 
14 September 1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999), one there on 11 October 
2005 (A Rocha Lebanon 2006), and [one 
reported at Lake Qaraoun on 6 October 2006 — 
(see Balmer & Betton (2007a)]. Sighted at 
Aammiq, Beirut, Beqaa Valley, Faraya, Palm 
Islands, Qaraoun, and Tyre Coast. First 
recorded in 1881 by Van Dyck (Tristram in 
Kumerloeve 1962). 


Gallinago gallinago Common Snipe pm, wv: 
Uncommon but regular passage migrant and 
winter visitor from mid-August—mid May. 
Occurs over most of the country but favours 
the Aammig area, Bishmezzine and Tyre Coast, 
principally in winter. Sighted at Aammiq, 
Beirut, Beqaa Valley, Bishmezzine, Cheikh 
Zennad, Damour, Jounieh, Khaldeh, Palm 
Islands, Ryaq and Tyre Coast. First recorded in 
1904 (Carruthers 1910). 


Limosa limosa (NT) Black-tailed Godwit pm: 
Scarce passage migrant during March-April and 
August-November. Four records at Aammiq: 
two on 17 March 1975 (Macfarlane 1978), one on 
20 March 1997 (Busuttil et al 1997), [one on 15 
September 2000 (Kirwan 2001)], and two on 11 
October 2001 (Ramadan-Jaradi 2003). Six records 
at Cheikh Zennad in April, August-September 
and November with a maximum of five on 5 
April 1997 (Bara 1998). One at Cheikh Zennad 
on 14 April 2000 (Ramadan-Jaradi 2003), one at 
Tel el Akhdar on 27 April 2005 (Francois Tron 
pers comm), and one there on 16 April 2006 
(Colin Conroy pers comm). First recorded at 
Aammigq in 1975 (Macfarlane 1978). 
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Limosa lapponica Bar-tailed Godwit v: Only 
four records: one at Cheikh Zennad on 12 May 
1996 (Bara 1998), one at Aammig on 5 May 
2000 (Ramadan-Jaradi 2003), one there on 15 
September 2000 (Beale & Sprenger 2001), and 
one at Tyre Coast on 14 October 2004 
(Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2005). 


Numenius phaeopus Whimbrel pm: Rare 
passage migrant in April and early 
August—mid-October on coasts and islands. 
Recorded at Beirut, Batroun, Cheikh Zennad, 
Nahr el Kalb, Naqoura, Ouzaii, Palm Islands, 
Sarafand and Tyre. First recorded in 1956 
(Hollom 1959). 


Numenius arquata Eurasian Curlew v, ?pm: 
Five records: one at Cheikh Zennad on 21 April 
1996 and two there on 30 April 1996 (Bara 
1998); three at Damour on 4 September 1996 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi (1999), one 
at Cheikh Zennad on 21 August 2005 (Colin 
Conroy pers comm) and [one at Nagoura on 10 
October 2006 (see Balmer & Betton 2007a)]. 


Tringa erythropus Spotted Redshank pm: 
With 14 records, the Spotted Redshank is a 
scarce passage migrant rather than true 
vagrant. It occurred at Aammiq, Cheikh 
Zennad, Khaldeh and Nahr Beirut in March- 
April and August-September, with only one 
winter record at Cheikh Zennad on 19 January 
2000 (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2005). First recorded 
in 1975 (Macfarlane 1978). 


Tringa totanus Common Redshank pm, wv: 
Uncommon but regular passage migrant in 
March-April and commoner from early 
August-late December. Few overwinter at 
Cheikh Zennad and Palm Islands during 
January-February. Regular on Palm Islands and 
coasts, much less so at inland waters 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 
Sighted at Aammiq, Batroun, Beirut, Beqaa 
Valley, Bishmezzine, Byblos, Cheikh Zennad, 
Palm Islands, Qaraoun and Tyre. First recorded 
in 1904 (Carruthers 1910). | 


Tringa stagnatilis Marsh Sandpiper pm, ?wv: 
Uncommon passage migrant in early 
March-late April and early August-late 
October at coasts, estuaries and Palm Islands; 
and scarce at inland waters, including 
Aammigq. One winter record: at Al Ain near 
Tyre on 12 December 1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). Eleven records at 
Cheikh  Zennad gy = eweyopnill” | euove 


August-November, with a maximum of 31 on 
17 April 2006 (Colin Conroy pers comm). First 
recorded by Tohmé & Neuschwander (1974). 


Tringa nebularia Common Greenshank PM, 
wv: Relatively common passage migrant in 
March-April and late July—late October over 
much of the country. Very few in winter, from 
January—mid-February, in the Beqaa, 
principally at Qaraoun and the Litani River; 
and on the coast, principally at Cheikh Zennad 
and on Palm Islands. Sighted at Aammigq, 
Anjar, Beirut, Beqaa Valley, Cheikh Zennad, 
Damour, Litani River, Nahr Beirut, Naqoura, 
Palm Islands, Qaraoun, Tanayel and Tyre 
Coast. First recorded in 1877 by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Tringa ochropus Green Sandpiper PM, wv: 
Fairly common passage migrant in late 
February-—late June (most mid-March—mid- 
April) and late July—late October. Scarce winter 
visitor in November—February. Most at Cheikh 
Zennad, Palm Islands and at inland waters, 
including Aammigq; very few coastal records. 
Reported from Aammiq, Ain Zhalta, Beirut, 
Cheikh Zennad, Jabal Mazar, Joub Jannine, 
Lagqlougq, Litani River, Palm Islands, Qaraoun 
and Tyre Coast. First recorded in 1877 by Van 
Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Tringa glareola Wood Sandpiper PM: Fairly 
common passage migrant from mid- 
February-late May and late July—early 
November, on islands, coasts and inland 
wetlands. Sighted at Aammigq, Cheikh Zennad, 
Damour, Joub Jannine, Khaldeh, Litani, Palm 
Islands and Qaraoun. First recorded by Van 
Dyck in 1873-1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Xenus cinerea Terek Sandpiper pm: Five 
records from Cheikh Zennad area only: one on 
18 August 1996 (Bara 1998), one on 22 
September 2002 (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2005), 
one on 6 September 2003 (Mare Almecija pers 
comm), and three on 7 and a single on 21 
August 2005 (Colin Conroy pers comm). These 
records suggest that the Terek Sandpiper is a 
rare passage migrant rather than vagrant. 


Actitis hypoleucos Common Sandpiper PM, 
wv, s: Common passage migrant and scarce 
winter visitor. Recorded year-round at inland 
waters, coasts and on islands. Reported from 
Aammiq, Amyoun, Anjar, Batroun, Beirut, 
Cheikh Zennad, Damour, Enfeh, Jieh, Joub 
Jannine, Jounieh, Khaldeh, Litani, Palm Islands, 
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Qaraoun, and Tabarja. First recorded by Van 
Dyck in 1873-1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Arenaria interpres Ruddy Turnstone pm: 
Scarce but regular passage migrant, mid- 
February-May and August-October, along the 
coast and at inland waters. Most at Cheikh 
Zennad, Palm Islands, Tyre Coast and Qaraoun 
Lake. Only one record from Aammig on 2 May 
2001 (GR-J). First recorded by Tohmé & 
Neuschwander (1974). 


Calidris canutus Red Knot v: Only one record: 
one at Khaldeh pool on 2 April 1955 (Navins in 
Kumerloeve 1962). 


Calidris alba Sanderling pm: Five records: 
one at Beirut in late spring 1876 (Van Dyck in 
Kumerloeve 1962), four at Cheikh Zennad on 
15 September 1996 and eight there on 29 
September 1996 (Bara 1998), three at Cheikh 
Zennad on 22 September 2002, and six at Tyre 
Coast Nature Reserve on 6 October 2004 
(Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2005). 


Calidris minuta Little Stint PM: Common 
passage migrant in flocks of up to several 100s 
in early March-late May and early August-late 
October on coasts, islands, and wetlands 
throughout the country. Sighted at Aammigq, 
Beirut, Bwar, Cheikh Zennad, Ghadir River 
mouth, Joub Jannine, Khaldeh, Litani River, 
Naqoura, Palm Islands, Qaraoun and Tyre 
Coast. First recorded in 1882 by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Calidris temminckii Temminck’s Stint pm: 
Scarce but regular passage migrant in late 
April-late May and mid-August-late October, 
mainly in Beqaa and to a lesser extent on coast, 
fishponds and estuaries. Reported from 
Aammigq, Beqaa Valley, Cheikh Zennad, 
Damour, Ghadir River mouth, Joub Jannine, 
Litani River, Naqoura, Palm Islands and 
Qaraoun Lake. First recorded by West (1954). 


Calidris ferruginea Curlew Sandpiper pm, s: 
Scarce but regular passage migrant in late 
April-May and August—October on coasts and 
wetlands throughout Lebanon. Very small 
numbers oversummer in June-July on Palm 
Islands. Perhaps more common than 
observations suggest (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). Sighted at Aammia, 
Beirut, Cheikh Zennad, Qaraoun Lake and 
Palm Islands. First recorded by Ramadan- 
Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi (1999). 


Calidris alpina Dunlin PM, WV: Common 
passage migrant in August-mid-November 
and to a lesser extent April-May on coasts, 
islands and inland wetlands. Regularly 
recorded in December-February on Palm 
Islands and occasionally or locally in smaller 
numbers elsewhere. Reported from Aammiq, 
Beirut, Cheikh Zennad, Chwaifat, Enfeh, 
Khaldeh, Nagoura, Palm Islands, Qaraoun, 
Tanayel and Tyre Coast. First recorded in 1875 
by Van Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Limicola falcinellus Broad-billed Sandpiper 
pm: Scarce passage migrant. Recorded on 14 
different dates between mid-April-late May 
and early August-early October 1996-2007, 
usually in small numbers varying between 
one and four, most at Cheikh Zennad, with a 
maximum of 18 there on 1 September 1996 
(Bara 1998) and to a lesser extent at Qaraoun, 
Palm Islands and Yammouneh (G Ramadan- 
Jaradi in prep). First recorded in 1964 
(Benson 1970). 


Philomachus pugnax Ruff PM, wv, s: 
Common to abundant passage migrant in 
mid-February-—late May (chiefly March-April) 
and early August-mid-November (chiefly 
September), principally in the Beqaa Valley, 
coast and estuaries. Scarce winter visitor, in 
late November-mid February, mainly to 
Cheikh Zennad and Palm Islands. Very small 
numbers oversummer at Cheikh Zennad in 
June-July (Bara in Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). Reported from 
Aammigq, Beirut, Beqaa Valley, Cheikh 
Zennad, Damour, Naqoura, Palm Islands, 
Qaraoun and Tyre Coast. First recorded in 
1878 by Van Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Phalaropus lobatus Red-necked Phalarope 
pm: Six records, none in breeding plumage: 
one juvenile on the coast near Zahrani on 3 
August 1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi, 1999), one presumed adult at Palm 
Islands Nature Reserve on 17 August 2000 
(Ramadan-Jaradi 2003), single juvenile at 
Cheikh Zennad on 22 July 2001 seen and 
photographed (Plate 3) by Nidal Issa (pers 
comm), two juveniles there on 22 September 
2002 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Waterbury unpub), 
one adult near Aana, south of Aammiq on 2 
October 2003 (GR-J), and one at Cheikh Zennad 
on 21 September 2003 (Marc Almecija pers 
comm). These records suggest that the Red- 
necked Phalarope is probably a rare passage 
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migrant rather than vagrant (G Ramadan- 
Jaradi in prep). 


Cursorius cursor Cream-coloured Courser sb, 
pm: Bred at Fakiha in 2000 (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 2002). Rare but locally 
common at Hermel and Qaa (north Beqaa). 
Recorded March, April, May, June, July, 
August, September and November. Sighted at 
Anti-Lebanon, Beqaa Valley, Charquieh, 
Cheikh Zennad, Fakiha, Hermel, Hermon, Qaa 
and Ras Baalbek. First recorded by Hardy 
(1945) and first breeding confirmed in 2000 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 2002) 


Glareola pratincola Collared Pratincole pm: 
Uncommon passage migrant in April-May and 
mid-August-early November, mostly on coasts 
and islands. Reported from Aammiq, Beirut, 
Cheikh Zennad, Chwaifat and Palm Islands. 
Birst recorded in 1875: by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Glareola nordmanni (NT) Black-winged 
Pratincole pm: Uncommon to rare passage 
migrant in April-May and = mid- 
September-—early October on islands, coasts, 
low montane areas (Dalhoun) and at Aammiq 
(Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). All subsequent records 
fall within the above periods. Sighted at 
Aammigq, Cheikh Zennad, Dalhoun, Palm 
Islands and Saida. First recorded in 1969 
(Benson 1970). 


Larus hemprichii Sooty Gull v: One record: 
one near Tyre on 22 October 1958 (Flach 1959). 


Larus canus Common Gull WV, pm, s: Scarce 
passage migrant in March and early 
November—mid-December, and widespread 
and common winter visitor in December-late 
February, with small numbers oversummering 
in June-July off Tripoli. Sighted at Beirut, Palm 
Islands, Tripoli, Tyre and Nagqoura. First 
recorded by Van Dyck in 1873-1878 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Larus audouinti (NT) Audouin’s Gull FB, pm: 
Bred on Palm island in 1895 (Stenhouse 1904); 
18 there but apparently not breeding on 3 April 
1973 (Tohmé & Neuschwander 1974); seven 
more records at the same place: ten on 23 
August 1997 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999), one on 1, 4 and 25 April 1998 and 
one on 6 July 2000 (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 2001); three on 4 April 2002 
and four on 11 August 2004 (GR-J). Elsewhere: 
three off Beirut on 3 October 1958 (Flach 1959), 


five at Cheikh Zennad on 25 August 1996 (Bara 
1998), six there on 5 April 2002 and 14 on 1 
September 2003 (Ramadan-Jaradi 2003). These 
records above suggest that the Audouin’s Gull 
is a rare passage migrant rather than vagrant. 


Larus marinus Great Black-backed Gull pm, 
wv: Extremely rare passage migrant and 
winter visitor. The first part of Benson’s (1970) 
statement that “a few are seen offshore here in 
most seasons, chiefly immature birds in 
autumn and winter” appears unlikely given the 
pattern of records elsewhere in this part of the 
Middle East. Singles off Antelias on 7 April and 
12 December 1995, off Beirut on 15 March 1996, 
on Palm Islands on 5 May 1996 (Ramadan- 
Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999) and 14 at 
Cheikh Zennad on 22 September 2002 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Waterbury unpub). First 
recorded by Schrader (1892). 


Larus michahellis Yellow-legged Gull R, 
PM, WV, S: Resident breeder (eggs mid- 
April, except for 2007 when first chicks 
hatched on 12 April) in fair numbers on Palm 
Islands (see Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1997, 1999, 2001). Fairly common 
passage migrant in March—mid-May and mid- 
August-early November; a relatively 
common winter visitor in mid-November-late 
February, and not uncommon non-breeding 
summer visitor in May-July. Occasional at 
inland wetlands. First recorded by Tristram 
(1864) and first breeding record was on Palm 
Islands in 1956 (Hollom 1959). Recently 
breeding was reconfirmed (for over 36 years) 
at Palm Islands in 1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1997, 1999, 2001). 


Larus armenicus Armenian Gull v: Four 
records: four at Tyre on 11 October 1996 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999), 
eight at Cheikh Zennad on 22 March 1997 with 
one there on 5 April 1997 (Bara 1998) and 
[significant numbers were reported from 
Qaraoun Lake on 25 January 2001 - see Balmer 
& Betton (2001)]. 


Larus cachinnans Caspian Gull wv,?pm: One 
recorded at el Mina/Tripoli on 9 November 
2004 (Nidal Issa pers comm), [a few adults and 
immature at Cheikh Zennad on 30 January 
1998 were thought to be this taxon (TB)], and 
one adult observed and photographed at Palm 
Islands on 25 January 2008, following an 
intensive search since 13 January. The latter 
showed more white on the black wing tip than 
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the Yellow-legged Gull L. michahellis, paler grey 
upperparts, more flattened front, pinkish legs 
and black eyes (GR-J). Prior to the elevation of 
the Caspian Gull to the rank of species, most 
birders were not applying the ID criteria for the 
two forms. Nevertheless, few past photographs 
showed Caspian Gull characters clearly 
enough. Future observations will doubtless 
confirm the status of this species. 


Larus fuscus Lesser Black-backed Gull PM, 
WV, s: Abundant passage migrant (only ssp 
fuscus) in early March-late May and mid- 
August-early November, and common winter 
visitor in mid-November—mid-March along 
coasts and offshore. (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). Vagrant at Aammiq 
wetland (Beale & Sprenger 2001). Very small 
numbers regularly oversummer in coastal 
areas, particularly at Palm Islands. Reported 
from Aammigq, Beirut, Bwar, Byblos, Cheikh 
Zennad, Damour, Jiyeh, Jounieh, Nahr el Kalb 
mouth, Nahr Ibrahim mouth and Palm 
Islands. First recorded in 1824 (Hemprich & 
Ehrenberg (1833). 


[Larus heuglini Heuglin’s Gull v: Two 
records: two at Tripoli on 2 April 2001 (Marc 
Almecija pers comm) and one at the mouth of 
Beirut River on 6 January 2004 (Thierry Bara). 
Being insufficiently documented so far by the 
observers, this hard-to-identify species will 
necessarily be another candidate for the LBRC]. 


Larus ichthyaetus Great Black-headed Gull 
pm,wv: Recently several records during 
October-April indicate that the Great Black- 
headed Gull is a scarce to uncommon passage 
migrant and winter visitor. Previously, it was 
considered vagrant with only five records 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 
Reported from Aammigq, Bellan Islet, Cheikh 
Zennad, Palm Islands, Qaraoun Lake, Ras 
Beirut, Ras el Chekaa, Saida, Tel el Akhdar, 
impoliand Tyre. ‘First recorded.in 1975 
(Macfarlane 1978). 


Larus ridibundus Common Black-headed Gull 
PM, WV: Abundant passage migrant and 
winter visitor from August-—late April with 
peaks in November—December when flocks of 
several 100s are present. Recorded on islands, 
coasts, fishponds, estuaries and irregularly at 
inland waters where usually less than ten at 
one site. First recorded by Van Dyck in 1873- 
1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Larus genei Slender-billed Gull pm, wv: 
Irregular spring passage migrant and winter 
visitor. Benson (1970) and Ramadan-Jaradi& 
Ramadan-Jaradi (1999) list few records. 
Recently: five offshore Tyre Coast on 11 April 
2005 (GR-J) and four flew north past Tripoli on 
3 Mar 2006 (Richard Prior pers comm). First 
recorded by Tristram (1864). 


Larus melanocephalus Mediterranean Gull 
pm, wv: Scarce and irregular passage migrant 
and winter visitor. Not uncommon offshore in 
autumn and winter (Benson 1970); recorded on 
seven dates in January (Nevins 1960, 
Macfarlane 1978), seven in February and five in 
March (Macfarlane (1978); two in December 
(Macfarlane 1978, [Balmer & Betton 2006]) and 
one record of two on 10 April 1997 (Busuttil et 
al 1998a). All observations are from Beirut. First 
recorded by Schrader (1892). The lack of 
records since 1997 is noteworthy, given its 
continuing presence in Cyprus waters. Has the 
reduction in sediment deposition in the Nile 
delta caused a long-term shortage of food for 
seabirds in the southeastern Mediterranean? 


Larus minutus Little Gull pm, WV: 
Uncommon passage migrant September- 
November and March-mid-May with peaks up 
to 65 in April (GR-J), principally at Cheikh 
Zennad; and common winter visitor December- 
February, with peaks up to 100 in January (GR- 
J), on islands, coasts, estuaries and to a lesser 
extent at inland waters (Qaraoun and 
Yammouneh). Sighted at Aammiq, Beirut, 
Cheikh Zennad, Damour, Khaldeh, Palm 
Islands, Qaraoun, Qleiaat, Saida and 
Yammouneh. First recorded by Van Dyck in 
1873-1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Rissa tridactyla Black-legged Kittiwake v: 
Recorded only from Ras Beirut: records in 
January (three), November (five) and 
December (eight) in 1974-1975 (Macfarlane 
1978), and at Palm Islands Reserve on 15 
February 1998 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999). 


Gelochelidon nilotica Gull-billed Tern pm: 
Tristram’s late 19th century report that the 
species was found on sand-spits and lagoons 
near Tyre and Beirut cannot be confirmed (see 
Kumerloeve 1962). With only two records at 
Qaraoun and Cheikh Zennad in 1996-97 (Bara 
1998), the Gull-billed Tern was considered a 
vagrant (Ramadan-Jaradi &Ramadan-Jaradi 
(1999). Recently, four additional records 
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suggest that the species is a rare passage 
migrant rather than vagrant: three among tern 
flocks at Mina/ Tripoli, on 14 January 2000, 11 
at Cheikh Zennad on 31 March, with 13 there 
on 2 April 2001 (Marc Almecija pers comm); 
and two at Lake Qaraoun on 4 August 2005 
(Colin Conroy pers comm). 


Sterna bengalensis Lesser Crested Tern FB, e: 
Bred on Palm island in 1895 (Stenhouse 1904). 
No subsequent records (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 


Sterna sandvicensis Sandwich Tern pm, wv: 
Extremely rare passage migrant and winter 
visitor in early August-mid-April to coasts 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999) 
and Palm Islands (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 2001). Sighted at Beirut, 
Byblos, Cheikh Zennad, Damour and Palm 
Islands. First recorded in 1878 by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Sterna hirundo Common Tern FB, PM: 
Formerly bred on Palm Islands (Stenhouse 
1904) but considered a vagrant by Cramp 
(1985). Presently, common passage migrant in 
early April—late May and early August-—early 
October, on coasts and islands; only one early 
record — 21 February 1998 (see Ramadan-Jaradi 
& Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). Observed at Abdeh, 
Beirut, Cheikh Zennad, Jounieh, Khaldeh, Palm 
Islands, Tripoli and Naqoura. First recorded by 
Schrader (1892). 


Sternula albifrons Little Tern FB, pm: Bred on 
Palm Islands at the end of the 19th century 
(Stenhouse 1904) but no subsequent records 
until 11 at Cheikh Zennad on 14 June 1996, 
three there on 8 September 1996 and eight on 16 
May 1997 (TB), one at Sanani island on 4 April 
1998 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999) 
and two at Qaraoun Lake on 27 September 2003 
(GR-J). All these records suggest that the Little 
Tern is a very rare passage migrant rather than 
vagrant. First recorded in 1877 by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Chlidonias hybrida Whiskered Tern sb, pm: 
Bred in 1995 and 1996 in a flood plain at Assi 
River (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
1997, 1999). Scarce on passage in April—mid- 
May and early August-late September at 
inland waters, on coasts and islands. Sighted at 
Aammiq, Assi River, Beirut, Bishmezzine, Palm 
Islands, Tanayel and Tyre Coast. First recorded 
by Tohmé & Neuschwander (1974) and the first 


breeding confirmed at the Assi River in 1995 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1997). 


Chlidonias leucopterus White-winged Tern 
PM: Not uncommon passage migrant in mid- 
March-mid-May and early August-late 
October at inland and coastal waters 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 
Reported from Aammigq, Cheikh Zennad, 
Khaldeh, Nahr el Kalb, Naqoura, Palm Islands, 
Qaraoun, Kassimyeh, Tanayel and 
Yammouneh. First recorded in 1904 by 
Carruthers (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Chlidontas niger Black Tern pm: Between 
1974 and 1998, there were eight records 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 
Recently, five records: one at Ras Beirut on 2 
September 2001, three at Khaldeh on 11 August 
and one there on 2 October 2003, one at 
Bishmezzine on 3 April and singles at Naqoura 
on 9 September 2005 (GR-J). More recently, one 
at Aammiq on 25 April 2007 (Colin Conroy 
pers comm). Together, these records suggest a 
rare passage migrant, early August-mid 
October and April, rather than a vagrant 
species. Reported from Aammigq, Beirut, 
Bishmezzine, Cheikh Zennad, Khaldeh, 
Naqoura and Qaraoun. First recorded in 1974 
(Macfarlane 1978). 


Stercorarius pomarinus Pomarine Skua pm, 
wv: Twenty records: twelve records at Ras 
Beirut in February, August-September and 
December 1974-1976 (Macfarlane 1978), one 
or two off Beirut on 10 April (Kirwan 1997), 
six there during 8-11 April 1997 (Busuttil & 
Flumm 1998a), one single at El Mina/Tripoli 
on 14 January 2000 (Marc Almecija pers 
comm), one off Palm Islands on 20 February 
2001 and one off Beirut on 17 April 2001 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 2002); 
and one single over Palm Islands on 11 May 
2001 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Sandwith unpub). 
All these records show that the species is a 
scarce passage migrant and rare winter visitor 
rather than a vagrant (see Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). First recorded in 1974 
(Macfarlane 1978). 


Stercorarius parasiticus Arctic Skua pm, wv: 
Recorded off Ras Beirut and Tripoli on 11 May, 
21-28 August and 6 September 1974, 1975 
(Macfarlane 1978), four at Ras Beirut on 10 
April 1997 (Busuttil & Flumm 1998a), four birds 
off Ras Beirut during 8-11 April 1997 were 
either this species or Pomarine Skua 
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(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999), one 
on Palm Islands on 21 February 1998 (Bara 
1998), one was harassing gulls off Ras Beirut on 
5 and 28 December 2005, and one was at Tripoli 
on 3 March 2006 (Richard Prior pers comm) 
and 11 above el Mina/Tripoli harbour on 30 
January 2008 (GR-J), one off Ras Beirut on 27 
December 2005 (Colin Conroy pers comm). 
With these records, the species is a rare passage 
migrant and rare winter visitor rather than a 
vagrant (see Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999). First recorded in 1974 (Macfarlane 
1978). 


Pterocles alchata Pin-tailed Sandgrouse v: 
Only two records: one at Aammigq on 15 
August 1975 (Macfarlane 1978) and two there 
on 4 October 1997 (Walley in Ramadan-Jaradi 
& Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 


Pterocles orientalis Black-bellied Sandgrouse 
v: Only one record: 18 at Cheikh Zennad on 16 
November 1996 (Bara 1998). 


Columba livia Rock Dove R: Breeding 
recently reconfirmed after a gap of over 35 
years at Yammouneh in 1995 (Ramadan-Jaradi 
& Ramadan-Jaradi 1997). A fairly common 
resident in the montane rocky areas of the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges and to a 
lesser extent in some sea cliffs, including 
Raouché (Pigeon Rock of Beirut). Many Feral 
Pigeons Columba livia f. domestica have returned 
to wild or semi-wild conditions, some 
inhabiting (for over 30 years) the upper storeys 
of tall buildings abandoned since the civil war 
in Beirut — these birds constitute the main prey 
of Peregrine Falcons Falco peregrinus that winter 
every year at the top of an empty 25-storey 
tower (see Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2005). First 
recorded by Tristram in 1867 (1865-68) and first 
breeding record in 1959 (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Columba oenas Stock Dove pm, wv: 
Considered a vagrant in Lebanon (Ramadan- 
Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). Recently 
seven records: one at Aammig on 9 November 
1999 (Beale 2000) followed by a flock of 27 on 
14 January and one on 25 January 2000 (Colin 
Beale pers comm); [three there on 17 and one 
on 24 October 2000, (Kirwan 2001)], three at 
Aana on 16 February and 29 October 2005 
(Richard Prior & Colin Conroy pers comm). 
Previously, three records during 1945-1959 at 
Damour and near Baalbek (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). These records ranging 
from mid-October to late March indicate that 


the Stock Dove is an uncommon passage 
migrant and winter visitor to the Beqaa Valley 
rather than... vagrant. First “recorded 
(Shoubridge 1945). 


Columba palumbus Common Woodpigeon 
?FB, PM, WV: Perhaps formerly bred but no 
proof (Kumerloeve 1968). Not uncommon 
passage migrant in March and late September- 
November, and an abundant but irregular 
winter visitor in late November-late February, 
with invasion peaks up to 3000 in December, 
principally at Bentael (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999, 2002). Sighted at Aramta, 
Arz el Shouf, Bentael, Beqaa Valley, Damour, 
Ehden, Kfarhouneh and Nahr Ibrahim. First 
recorded in 1958 (Flach 1959). 


Streptopelia turtur European Turtle Dove sb, 
PM: Not uncommon migrant breeder 
(April-August) in montane areas up to 1800m 
asl in the Beqaa Valley (mainly Hermel and 
Qaa and the slopes above the valley), and 
probably on Palm Islands. Common passage 
migrant across most of the country in late 
March-early June (peak early April-mid-May) 
and early August-late November (peak late 
August-late September). First recorded in 1877 
by Van Dyck (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962) and 
first breeding confirmed by Kumerloeve (1962). 


Streptopelia decaocto Eurasian Collared 
Dove R: Considered extinct by Tohmé & 
Neuschwander (1974) and a former breeder 
(Cramp 1985) but reappearance and breeding 
confirmed (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1997, 1999). A common and abundant 
resident breeder in the pine groves, the 
wooded garden of the American University 
and the harbour of Beirut. During the last 
decade, it colonized the cities of Tripoli and el 
Mina in the north. Elsewhere, a single bird 
was present at Aammiq between 15 October 
and 2 November, 1999 and a pair was there on 
4 April, 2000 (Beale & Sprenger 2001). Since 
then there have been several records at the 
Beqaa Valley (Aammigq, Tanayel, Kefraya, 
Aana, Joub Jannine) and some from Nahr 
Ibrahim, Cheikh Zennad, Ras Chekka and 
sannine (Colin. Conroy. pers .comm), 
suggesting rapid expansion. 


[Streptopelia tranquebarica Red Turtle Dove 
escape: One at el Mina, Tripoli, on 2 October 
1999, was presumably an escape, although 
records exist for Iran and Oman (Marc Almecija 
pers comm)]. 
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Streptopelia senegalensis Laughing Dove R: 
Abundant resident breeder in Beirut. Scarce 
in coastal towns and the Chtaura in the 
Beqaa. Recently, the Laughing Dove has 
considerably increased in Tripoli and el 
Mina cities and to a lesser extent in other 
coastal human agglomerations. During 2005, 
singles or pairs were recorded at new 
localities (Aana and Anjar) in March, April 
and November (Richard Prior pers comm). 
First recorded in 1894 by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962) and first breeding 
confirmed at Beirut (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Oena capensis Namaqua Dove ?escape, ?v: 
One near Anjar in the east Beqaa Valley on 16 
May 2006 (Tomas Haraldsson 2008 & pers 
comm). Previously, one at Ras Beirut on 7 July 
2003 and one at Baabda on 6 February 2005 
where both showed worn feathers indicating 
possible escapes from cages (GR-J). 


Psittacula krameri Rose-ringed Parakeet r: 
Originated from escapes, several small 
breeding colonies were established at the 
American University of Beirut (Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1997, 1999), Horsh Beirut, Khaldeh, Ain 
Seaada and Ryaq (GR-J). Single at Aammig on 
30 April 2005 (Richard Prior pers comm) is also 
believed to be an escape. First recorded and 
first breeding confirmed at Beirut in 1995 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1997). 


Clamator glandarius Great Spotted Cuckoo 
FB, pm, wv, [sb]: Bred at Beirut in 1954 (West 
1954, Cramp 1985) and [egg-laying recently 
reported from woods above Aammig in 2001 — 
parasitized species unknown -— (see Balmer & 
Betton (2001)]. Our observations demonstrate it 
to be an uncommon passage migrant in most 
areas from mid-February (GR-J)-late April and 
mid-August-—late September, and a scarce 
winter visitor to Palm Islands (Ramadan-Jaradi 
& Ramadan-Jaradi 2001), the Begaa Valley and 
lower montane areas in December-January 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). First 
recorded in 1824 (Hemprich & Ehrenberg 1833) 
and first breeding confirmed at Beirut in 1954 
(West 1954). 


Cuculus canorus Common Cuckoo sb, PM: 
Uncommon and localised migrant breeder, 
principally to northern Beqaa and montane 
south Lebanon and the Anti-Lebanon range. 
Relatively common on passage across the 
country from early March—mid-May (most 
early April) and mid-August-late September. 


Sighted at Aammiq, Aley, Ainata North, Ain 
Zhalta, Alma, Anti-Lebanon, Beirut, Dalhoun, 
Kfarhouneh, Palm Islands, Qammouha, 
QObeiyat, Rachaya and Rihane. First recorded by 
Tristram (1864) and first breeding confirmed by 
Kumerloeve (1962). 


Tyto alba Barn Owl R: Widespread and 
resident in fair numbers, breeding from sea- 
level to high mountains and the Begaa Valley 
(chicks from mid-April). Sighted at Aammiq, 
Aley, Barouk, Beirut, Beit Merri, Beqaa Valley, 
Bishmezzine, Bisri, Cheikh Zennad, Deir el 
Qamar, Ehden, Jabal Rihane, Nahr Beirut, 
Saida, Tanayel and Tyre. First recorded in 1904 
(Carruthers 1910) and first breeding confirmed 
by Tohmé & Neuschwander (1974). 


Otus scops Eurasian Scops Owl SB, pm, wv: 
Common and widespread migrant breeder to 
most areas; usually recorded from 300-1800m 
asl in ravines, valleys and near rural 
settlements, with an especially high concen- 
tration in the Beqaa. Scarce on passage and in 
winter, from early September—mid-May, in 
most areas. Reported from Aammigq, Ainata 
North, Ain Zhalta, Baalbek, Beaufort Castle 
(Arnoun), Begaa Valley, Chtaura, Damour, 
Faraya, Hasbani Valley, Kfarhouneh, Kneisseh, 
Maasser el Shouf, Marjayoun, Qaraoun and 
Tanayel. First recorded by Van Dyck in 1873- 
1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962) and first nesting 
confirmed by Meinertzhagen (1935). 


Bubo bubo Eurasian Eagle Owl r: With the 
12th-14th records, the breeding of the Eurasian 
Eagle Owl is confirmed (Prior & Bayle 2006). 
Previously, the status of the species was 
upgraded from uncertain (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999) to uncommon resident 
(Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004). Sighted or heard 
at Aammiug,: Deir el Oaman a ehiden, 
Kfarhouneh, Marjayoun, Mlikh, Qabb Elias, 
Rayhan and Sofar. First recorded by Van Dyck 
in 1873-1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962) and 
first breeding confirmed at Qabb Elias in 2004 
(Prior & Bayle 2006). 


Ketupa zeylonensis Brown Fish Owl ?v: Status 
uncertain: one undated specimen in the Van 
Dyck’s collection at the American University of 
Beirut. Considered accidental in Lebanon by 
Cramp (1985) but Shirihai (1996) states that it 
was recorded in Lebanon up to the 1970s. No 
further information or more recent records. 


Strix aluco Tawny Owl R: Common breeding 
resident in montane areas, mainly in cedar, 
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pine and oak groves, and in rocky crevices at 
Fagqra and Aammigq. Scarcely recorded outside 
breeding season, in early August-early March. 
Sighted at Aammiq, Ainab, Arz el Shouf, 
Baabda, Beirut, Beit Merri, Bejje, Dalhoun, Deir 
el Qamar, Ehden, Faqra, Jabal Rihane, Kfarhim, 
Mina, Tripoli, Nahr Beirut, Nahr Ibrahim and 
Qalaat Faqra. First recorded in 1824 (Hemprich 
& Ehrenberg 1833) and first breeding recorded 
by Tohmé & Neuschwander (1974). 


Athene noctua Little Owl R: Common 
breeding resident in most montane areas and 
the Beqaa. Calling most frequently noted in 
March—June (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
janadi2 1999), Formerly bred in Beirut 
(Kumerloeve 1962). Reported from Aichyeh, 
momo—Zhalta, Beirut, Begaa Valley, 
Bishmezzine, Dalhoun, Jezzine, Kfarhouneh, 
Machghara, Palm Islands, Qaraoun, Rihane 
and Tyre. First recorded by Tristram (1865- 
68) and first breeding confirmed at Beirut 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Asio otus Long-eared Owl FB, wv, pm, r: 
Formerly bred in the cedars of Lebanon 
(Tristram 1864). Breeding was reconfirmed 
near Aammigq in May 2006 (Colin Conroy in 
prep). Otherwise, occasionally observed in 
early August-late May. Perhaps more common 
than records suggest. Sighted at Aammiq, Ain 
Zhalta, Barouk, Bcharri, Beirut, Bishmezzine, 
Cheikh Zennad, Kfarhouneh and Maasser el 
Shout: ~First recotded by Hemprich -& 
Ehrenberg (1833) and first breeding recorded 
by Tristram (1864). 


Asio flammeus Short-eared Owl wv, ?pm: 
Extremely rare winter visitor in early 
December-late February, mainly in the Beqaa 
and river valleys in coastal areas. There are a 
few older records from March-April and 
September—November (Kumerloeve 1962). 
Sighted at Aammigq, Beirut, Beqaa Valley, 
Cheikh i Zennad, Tyre and: Zahleh:.-First 
recorded by Hemprich & Ehrenberg in 1824 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Caprimulgus europaeus European Nightjar 
FB, PM, ?sb: Formerly bred (West 1954, 
Cramp 1985) but no recent evidence (Tohmé & 
Neuschwander 1974). In recent years, a 
common passage migrant in early March-late 
May and in early September—mid-October. 
Additional scattered observations were 
obtained early July-August on Palm Islands 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 2001). 


Recorded in gardens in Beirut, the Begaa 
Valley and montane areas up to c2000m asl. 
Reported from Aammiq, Ainata North, Anjar, 
Baskinta, Beirut, Bejje, Beqaa Valley, Dalhoun, 
Deir Mimas, Jabal Rihane, Joub Jannine, 
Khaldeh and Palm Islands. First recorded by 
Schrader (1892). 


Tachymarptis melba Alpine Swift sb, pm: 
Localised migrant breeder (mid-February-—early 
July) to cliffs in most montane areas at mid to 
high altitudes. Formerly bred in Beirut (Tohmé 
& Neuschwander 1974). Uncommon on 
passage over much of the country in mid- 
February—April and much commoner mid- 
July—mid-October. Sighted at Aammiq, Afqa, 
Ain Zhalta, Aramta, Barr Elias, Beirut , Bentael, 
Bikfaya, Byblos, Chekka, Damour, Faraya, 
Fatre, Jezzine, Arnoun, Qadisha and Tanayel. 
First recorded in 1824 (Hemprich & Ehrenberg 
1833) and first confirmed breeding recorded by 
Tristram (1865-68). 


Apus apus Common Swift SB, PM: Abundant 
migrant breeder over most of the country. 
Nests from March-July in holes in buildings 
and occasionally on cliffs. Colonies of 5-6 to 
several tens of pairs from sea-level to high 
altitude (including the Anti-Lebanon). Very 
common on passage in late February—late April 
and early June—late November. First recorded 
in 1824 (Hemprich & Ehrenberg 1833) and first 
breeding recorded by Tristram (1865-68). 


Apus pallidus Pallid Swift sb, pm: Locally 
common migrant breeder (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1997, 1999, 2001). Only one 
previous uncertain breeding record, in 1956 
(Hollom 1959, Kumerloeve 1962). Uncommon 
on passage in  February—-May and 
June-September over most of the country. 
Reported from Aammig, Beirut, Joub Jannine, 
Ramkine island and Tripoli. First recorded by 
West (1954) and first confirmed breeding 
recorded by Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi (1997). 


Apus affinis Little Swift FB, pm, ?sb: 
Formerly an occasional breeder (Schrader 1892, 
Cramp 1985), but no recent evidence, although 
small flocks have been recorded in April-June 
and August of recent years in suitable nesting 
sites. Scarce on passage in mid-February—mid- 
April and late September—late November. 
Sighted at Aammigq, Aichyeh, Aley, Arnoun, 
Beirut, Beit Merri, Byblos, Damour, Fatre, 
Hasbani River, Jabal Rihane, Kadisha, Khaldeh, 
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Litani Valley, Nahr Beirut, Nahr Hasbani, Nahr 
el Kalb and Nahr Ibrahim. First recorded in 
1878 (Schrader 1892). 


Coracias garrulus (NT) European Roller ?FB, 
PM, ?sb: Perhaps formerly bred but no recent 
evidence (Tohmé & Neuschwander 1974). 
Common passage migrant in late March-early 
June and early August-late October, 
principally in cedar groves and the Beqaa 
Valley. Very scarce on the coast. Outside the 
range of its passage, the European Roller was 
recorded at Rachaya on 24 July 1947 (West 
1954) and at Aammig on 11 July 2000 (Beale & 
Sprenger 2001). Sighted at Aammiq, Barouk, 
Beirut, Beqaa Valley, Joub Jannine, Kefraya 
South, Khaldeh, Machghara and Rachaya. 
First recorded in ,1877 by Van« Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Halcyon smyrnensis White-throated 
Kingfisher ?FB, pm, wv: Probable former 
breeder but no recent evidence (Kumerloeve 
1967-69). Breeding in south Lebanon (Shirihai 
1996) unproven. Recorded in all months of the 
year except June. Sighted at Aammiq, Barouk, 
Beirut, Damour, Deir Mimas, Litani River 
Valley, Nahr el Kalb, Al Ain Pond (Tyre) and 
Wadi el Aazzyeh (Plate 4). First recorded by 
Schrader (1892). 


Alcedo atthis Common Kingfisher PM, wv, s, 
?r: Rare breeder (Tohmé & Neuschwander 
1974) but no recent evidence. Small numbers 
occur year-round on islands, estuaries, rocky 
shores, coastal mudflats, rivers, fishponds of 
Beqaa, Anjar, Yammouneh, and, more 
regularly, in reedbeds at Aammigq and Tyre. 
Numbers augmented by migrants in early 
March-mid-May and mid-August-late 
November, and in winter (December—March). 
Sighted at Aammiq, Anjar, Batroun, Beirut, 
Begaa Valley, Bwar, Byblos, Cheikh Zennad, 
Damour, Enfeh, Helweh, Jiyeh, Jnah, Litani, 
Nahr el Joz, Nahr Ibrahim, Tabarja, Khaldeh, 
Mounsef, Ouzai, Palm Islands, Tyre and 
Yammouneh. First recorded by Tristram 
(1865-68). 


Ceryle rudis Pied Kingfisher FB, wv, pm: Bred 
at Nahr Beirut (Schrader (1892) and at Anjar 
(Tohmé & Neuschwander 1974) but no recent 
evidence. Recorded as uncommon to scarce 
passage migrant and very rare winter visitor 
early August—late April on coasts and at inland 
waters. Sighted at Aammiq, Anjar, Beirut, 
Cheikh Zennad, Litani Valley, Nahr Beirut, 


Palm Islands, Saida and Tyre. First recorded by 
Tristram (1865-68). 


Merops persicus Blue-cheeked Bee-eater FB, e: 
Small colony of about 10 pairs in 1945 near 
Beirut (Leavesley in Kumerloeve 1962), but no 
subsequent evidence of breeding (Kumerloeve 
1962) or records (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999). First recorded in 1877 by Van 
Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Merops apiaster European Bee-eater ?FB, PM, 
?sb: Perhaps formerly bred (Tohmé & 
Neuschwander 1974), but only recent evidence 
is a failed attempt at Ehden in May 1996 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1997). 
Very common and widespread on passage 
from early April-early June (Principally April- 
May) and much commoner mid-August-early 
November (principally September-October). 
First recorded by Schrader (1892). 


Upupa epops Eurasian Hoopoe R, sb, PM, 
wv: Common breeding resident in Cilician fir 
Abies cilicica forest at Qammouha, Turkey Oak 
Quercus cerris var pseudocerris forest at 
Fneideq, most cedar of Lebanon Cedrus libant 
forests (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
1997). A common migrant breeder at Hermel, 
Qaa, Palm Islands (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999) and at Horsh Baabda 
(GR-J). Numbers are augmented by migrants 
in late February—early May and mid- 
August-early November, and, to much lesser 
extent, by wintering birds in 
December-February. Sighted at Aammiq, 
Ainab, Ain Zhalta, Arz el Shout, Bcharri, 
Baabda, Beirut, Bejje, Damour, Ehden, 
Hermel, Jiyeh, Nahr el Kalb, Nahr Ibrahim, 
Palm Islands, Qaa, Qammouha, Qaraoun and 
Tyre. First recorded by Tristram (1865-68) and 
first breeding confirmed in 1995 (Ramadan- 
Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1997, 1999). 


Jynx torquilla Eurasian Wryneck pm: Scarce 
to rare passage migrant in early March-late 
April and mid-August—beginning November. 
Singles, occasionally up to seven, recorded in a 
variety of habitats (city gardens, coasts, 
montane areas and, most frequently, the Beqaa 
Valley). Reported from Aammigq, Ainab, Aley, 
Arz el Shouf, Beirut, Beqaa Valley, Dalhoun, 
Kfarhouneh, Khaldeh, Mlikh, Palm Islands, 
Rihane and Zahleh. First recorded by Van Dyck 
in 1873-1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Dendrocopos syriacus Syrian Woodpecker 
R: Considered extirpated in Lebanon by 
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Tohmeé & Neuschwander (1974) but breeding 
was later confirmed in 1995 at Qammouha and 
Fneideq (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
1997). Recently found nesting in hills at 
Hermon, above Aammigq and at Qaraoun 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 
Dispersing individuals recorded at Aammiq 
and the Litani River Valley. Sighted at 
Aammiq, Arz el Shouf, Bcharri, Beirut, above 
Deir el Ahmar, Houah, Jabal Rihane, Kousba, 
Litani Valley, Qammouha and Tanayel. First 
recorded and described as new species in 1824 
(Hemprich & Ehrenberg 1833) and first 
breeding confirmed at Qammouha in 1995 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1997). 


Lanius collurio Red-backed Shrike SB, PM: 
Breeding reconfirmed in 1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi 
& Ramadan-Jaradi 1997). Last breeding record 
was in 1892 (Schrader 1892). Common breeding 
summer visitor, arriving mainly in April (peak 
late April) and breeding in mid-May-early 
August at mid- and high altitudes. Most 
common at 600-1950m asl, with high concen- 
trations at Fneideq, Qammouha, Arbat 
Kozhaya, Ijbeh, Ehden, Horsh Ehden and Ban. 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1997). 
Very common and widespread on passage 
from sea-level to c2000m, in early April—late 
May and early August-late November. 
Observed mainly at Aammiq, Ainab, Arbat 
Kozhaya, Arz el Shouf, Baadran, Ban, Beirut, 
Bejje, Chtaura, Dalhoun, Dahr el Baidar, 
Damour, Ehden, Fneidegq, Ijbeh, Kefraya South, 
Khaldeh, Jabal Rihane, Maamelteine, Palm 
Islands, Qammouha, Qaraoun, Tanayel, 
Tannourine, Toumat Niha, Saida and Sebaal. 
First recorded in 1824 by Hemprich & 
Ehrenberg (1833) and first noted breeding by 
Tristram (1864). Between 1892 and 1995, the 
species was considered only a passage migrant 
until breeding was reconfirmed in 1996 by 
Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi (1997). 


Lanius isabellinus phoenicuroides Turkestan 
Shrike pm, wv: Very scarce passage migrant 
in early April-late May and more regular in 
mid-September—mid-November. Very scarce in 
winter from mid-November-late February. 
Occurs in open areas with scattered vegetation 
and in derelict lands and agricultural fields. 
Seen at Aammiq, Aitou, Anjar, Baadaran, 
Baaloul, Cheikh Zennad, Dalhoun, Deir el 
Ahmar, Fakiha, Hermel, Jabal Rihane, Kamed 
el Lowz, Mreijat, Tabarja, Tyre and Ras el Hartf. 
First recorded by Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 


Jaradi (1999) where species’ status was based 
on 17 records, all adults, between 1994-1998. 


Lanius minor Lesser Grey Shrike PM, s: 
Common passage migrant in early August-late 
October (mainly September) and much less 
frequent in late April-late May. Very small 
numbers of non-breeding birds linger in 
June-July. Occurs from sea-level to c1500m. 
Sighted at Aammiq, Ainab, Ainata North, 
Baabda, Aley, Beirut, Bejje, Bwarej, Kfar Hatta, 
Deir el Ahmar, Doueir, Fakiha, Halyouneh, 
Hasrout, Kfarhouneh, Minieh, Mlikh, Qartaba, 
Ryaq, Saghbine Tyre, Yammouneh and Zahleh. 
First recorded by Van Dyck in 1873-1878 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Lantus meridionalis aucheri Southern Grey 
Shrike FB,?sb, pm: Old records refer to Great 
Grey Shrike L. excubitor, before L. meridionalis 
was elevated to species rank. Breeding reported 
occasionally (Hardy 1945, Benson 1970) but no 
recent evidence. There is a record of one adult 
and two juveniles at Tyre on 27 June 1996 
(Nabil Khairallah pers comm) [and a report of 
an adult and two juveniles of this taxon at 
Cheikh Zennad in 2006 (Balmer & Betton 
(2007a)]. Scarce or rare on passage in early 
October—mid-November and extremely rare in 
early March-early April (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). Outside the range of its 
passage dates there are two records: two at 
Qaraoun on 12 July 2003 and one at Dalhoun 
between 15-21 July and on 23 July 2007, but 
without any breeding evidence (GR-J). Of 
interest is that the race theresae which is 
endemic to northern Israel may also be found 
in southern Lebanon (Shirihai 1996). Observed 
at Amchit, Aramta, Ayoun el Siman, Cheikh 
Zennad, Dalhoun, Darayya, Deir Kifa, 
Hammana, Ghazze, Majdaloune, Myriata, 
Nagqoura, Niha, Qellaya near Hasbaya and 
Yammouneh. First recorded as Lanius excubitor 
aucheri by Aharoni (1931) and first breeding 
noted by Hardy (1945). 


Lanius meridionalis pallidirostris Steppe Grey 
Shrike v: (Note: relationships in L. excubitor/ 
meridionalis complex and far from settled) 

Considered vagrant to Aammiq area: one 
record on 1 October 1998 (Beale & Sprenger 
2001) [and one undocumented report of one 
just south of Aana near Aammiq on 16 
September 2004 (Marius Teeuw pers comm)]. 
Elsewhere, one at Qelia near Hasbaya on 28 
September 2000 thought to be this taxon (TB). 
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The LBRC needs to assess the occurrence of this 
taxon in Lebanon. 


Lanius senator Woodchat Shrike sb, PM: Not 
uncommon migrant breeder from late 
March-—mid-July in most montane areas with 
sparse vegetation or open woodlands, and 
from coast to 1800m asl at edges of cedar forest. 
Relatively common migrant in early 
March-late May and early August-late 
September, from sea-level to the tree-line. 
Reported from Aammiq, Ablah, Aley, Arz el 
Shouf, Beirut, Cheikh Zennad, Dalhoun, 
Damour, Jabal Rihane, Kefraya South, Kfarhim, 
Mimes, Meyrouba, Mokhtara, Nabatyeh, 
Nagoura, Palm Islands, Qabb Elias, Rachaya, 
Roum, Tyre and Yammouneh. First recorded 
by Tristram (1865-68) and first breeding 
confirmed near Beirut by Schrader (1892). 


Lanius nubicus Masked Shrike SB, PM: 
Common and widespread migrant breeder 
from late March—mid-July in most montane 
areas, replacing Red-backed Shrike at lower 
altitudes. Frequents open areas with sparse 
vegetation and scattered trees, and open 
woodland. Recorded in low hills to cedar 
forests and in Beqaa. Relatively common on 
passage in late February—mid-May and early 
August-—late October. Occurred at Aammiq, 
Ainab, Ain Wa Zein, Ain Zhalta, Afga, Aley, 
Arz el Shouf, Baabda, Baalbek, Barouk, Beirut, 
Beit Merri, Bejje, Bwar, Cheikh Zennad, 
Dalhoun, Hadath, Jabal Rihane, Jamhour, Jisr el 
Qadi, Jounieh, Kasroun, Mseilha, Nahr Beirut, 
Nagoura, New Shayleh, Palm Islands, 
Saghbine, Tannourine, Tyre, Saida, Sriri and 
Yammouneh. First recorded and first breeding 
noted at Beirut by Schrader (1892). 


Oriolus oriolus Eurasian Golden Oriole sb, 
PM: Breeding confirmed and the species is 
considered as scarce migrant breeder (mid- 
April-mid-July) in south Lebanon, mainly 
south of Zahrani (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999). Common on passage in early 
April-late May (mainly May) and late 
August—late October (mainly September) 
across much of the country (including Beirut 
and Palm Islands). Reported from Aammiq, 
Ain Zhalta, Azour, Barouk, Beirut, Dahr el 
Baidar, Damour, Jabal Rihane, Khaldeh, Palm 
Islands, Qabb Elia, Qammouha, Tannourine. 
First recorded by Schradder (1892) and first 
breeding confirmed at Zahrani in 1996 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 


Garrulus glandarius Eurasian Jay R: 
Abundant breeding resident (mid-March-late 
August) in montane areas, mainly in orchards, 
olive groves, pine, cedar and oak -forests at 
500-1900m asl, ssp atricapillus. First recorded 
and first breeding noted by Tristram (1865-68). 


Pica pica Eurasian Magpie v: Only four 
records: several reported in the south of the 
country in October 1967 and August 1968 by 
4—5 observers (Benson 1970), one in woodland 
north of Baabda on 15 April 1984 (Khairallah 
1986), and one poor flyer (presumably 
originated from escapes) over main road 
Beirut-Tripoli on 4 September 2000 (Ramadan- 
Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 2002). 


Pyrrhocorax pyrrhocorax Red-billed Chough 
R: Only five records: a large number in the 
highest areas of the Lebanon range (Aharoni 
1931), one at Faraya in 1969 (Benson 1970); 17 
adults and 38 juveniles to the east of Bgaa Kafra 
at c2200m asl, constituted the first breeding 
record for over seven decades (Ramadan-Jaradi 
et al 2004); 15 on a cliff above Dounniyeh at 
c2400m on 10 October and 26 there on 17 
November 2004 (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2005). 
First recorded. in./13895. by, aan Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962) and first breeding noted at 
unspecified locality by Aharoni (1931). 


Pyrrhocorax graculus Yellow-bilied Chough 
R: Breeding reconfirmed (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1997). A colony of c200 
resident breeding birds regularly recorded at 
Ayoun Al Siman (c2200m asl) with juveniles in 
early June (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
1999); sixty at Ehden on 10 March 1996, 6 at 
Qornet el Saouda on 29 August and 2 there on 
15 November 1999 (TB); at least 20 were 
around crags on Jebel Sannine, above Zahleh, 
(about 15km from the colony of Ayoun Al 
Siman) on 5 December 1999 (Beale 2000) and 21 
at Laqlougq on 24 November 2001 (Marc 
Almecija pers comm). First recorded near 
Bcharre in 1824 (Hemprich & Ehrenberg 1833) 
and first breeding recorded by Tohmé & 
Neuschwander (1978). 


Corvus monedula Western Jackdaw WV: 
Reportedly resident (Shirihai 1996) but specific 
evidence unavailable. Common and regular in 
winter from October-early March in Beqaa, the 
Anti-Lebanon and Marjaayoun Valley 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 
Reported from Aammig, Chwayya, Hauch 
Sneid, Ibl el Sagi, Machghara, Mimes, Qaraoun, 
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Qlaiaa, Rachaya el Fokhar. First recorded by 
Kumerloeve (1962). 


Corvus frugilegus Rook v: Listed as a vagrant 
by Kumerloeve (1962) and Benson (1970). 
Recently, two records: one at Aammigq between 
23 October and 6 November 1998 (Boisclair- 
Joly in Beale & Sprenger 2001) and four flew 
south over Qaraoun among groups of Jackdaw 
C. monedula on 30 October 1999 (Beale 2000). 
First recorded by Van Dyck in 1873-1878 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Corvus (corone) orientalis Oriental Crow v: 
Only one record: one at Aammigq from 24-27 
October 2005 (Prior 2007). 


Corvus cornix Hooded Crow R: Common 
breeding resident (late February—late July) in 
montane areas, from coastal cliffs to c1900m asl. 
Most frequent in cedar groves, orchards and 
around rubbish dumps. Sighted at almost 
everywhere; travels to beaches in search for 
food. First recorded by Tristram (1864) and first 
breeding noted by Kumerloeve (1962). 


Corvus corax Northern Raven FB, ?r: Status 
uncertain: breeding recorded occasionally 
(Kumerloeve 1962, Benson 1970) but no recent 
proof. Four published records since 1976: at 
least one at Wadi el Karm, Anti-Lebanon 
Range, on 1 October 1976 (Macfarlane 1978); 
one at Afqa on 14 April 1996, one at Ainab on 
27 July 1996 and three between Ainab and 
Hermel on 11 August 1996 (Bara in Ramadan- 
Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). More recently, 
at least 16 records between 1998-2006, of which 
13 were recorded by staff and volunteers of A 
Rocha Lebanon (Colin Conroy pers comm). Of 
them, at least three records suggest that the 
species is still breeding in the country: [a pair 
was at Mount Sannine, near Zahleh on 23 
February 2000 — see Balmer & Betton (2001)], a 
pair at Tannourine on 30 March 2005 (Colin 
Conroy pers comm) and a pair was observed at 
Riim/Sannine on 18 May 2005 (Richard Prior 
pers comm). Reported from Afqa, Ainab, 
Bcharre, Beirut Valley, Hermel, Jabal Arabi, 
Kefraya, Qadisha, Qaraoun, Ras Baalbek, 
Sannine, Tannourine, Wadi el Karn. First 
recorded by Tristram (1864) and first breeding 
noted by Kumerloeve (1962). 


Poecile lugubris Sombre Tit R: Not 
uncommon and local breeding resident in a 
variety of generally open wooded habitats, at 
mid and high altitudes. Chiefly recorded in Arz 


el Shouf, the east slope of the Lebanon range 
and on Jabal el Sheikh (Hermon). Reported 
from Aammiq hillsides, Ain Zhalta, Aitou, 
Afga, Beit Mchik, Barouk, Bcharre, Chwayya, 
Ehden, Ehmej, Jabal Rihane, Jezzine, Kefraya 
South, Khaldeh, Laglouq, M’chatie near Ainata 
North, Mimes, Saghbine, and Yammouneh. 
First recorded by Tristram (1864) and first 
breeding confirmed by Hollom (1959). 


Periparus ater Coal Tit R: Very common 
breeding resident (early April-late July) in 
montane areas, from low ravines in maquis 
(350m asl) to woodland at c1850m. Prefers river 
valleys and mixed woodland, but most 
regularly found in cedar forests. In winter, may 
descend to sea-level. Sighted at Ain Zhalta, 
Ainata North, Afgqa, Arz el Shouf, Azour, 
Barouk, Bcharre, Bustan, Dahr el Bouaider, 
Ehden, Hadath el Jibbeh, Jbab, Jouar el 
Hachich, Karm el Mohr, Mokhtara, Mrah el 
Ain, Sebaal, Qammouha and Tannourine. First 
recorded by Tristram (1864) and first breeding 
noted by Kumerloeve (1962). 


Parus major Great Tit R: Very common 
breeding resident (late March-—late July) in 
montane areas, from c300m asl to the tree- 
line. Recorded in a wide variety of habitats. 
Sighted mainly at Aammiq, Ain Zhalta, Arz el 
Shouf, Azour, Chwayya, Dalhoun, Damour, 
Ehden, Faraya, Hasbani, Jabal Rihane, Joub 
Jannine, Maaniyeh, Mimes, Qammouha, 
Rachaya, Roum, Shemlan, Tannourine, 
Yammouneh, Yanta and Zgharta. First 
recorded by Tristram (1864) and first 
breeding noted by Kumerloeve (1962). 


Cyanistes caeruleus Blue Tit r, wv, pm: Bred 
at Ehden on 17 June 1998 (Bara 2002). Scarce 
winter visitor from mid-November-late 
February, and scarcer passage migrant during 
September, in river valleys and ravines. Most 
regular in Horsh Ehden and Nahr Ibrahim 
Valley. Observed at Azour, Baslouquit, 
Chatine, Damour Valley, Ehden, Ehmej, 
Faraya, Jaj, Jeita, Nahr Ibrahim Valley, 
Qaraoun, Rayfoun. First recorded by Flach 
(1959) and first breeding confirmed at Ehden in 
1998 by Bara (2002). 


Remiz pendulinus Eurasian Penduline Tit sb, 
wv, pm: Bred at Assi (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 
2004) and still regularly breeding there until 
2007 (GR-J). Earliest nest achieved was there on 
22 April 2006 (GR-J). Scarce or rare in winter 
from early December-late February and rare on 
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passage in early March—mid-April and mid- 
October-late November. Mainly recorded at 
Assi, Yammouneh and in the Beqaa, partic- 
ularly at Aammiq where at least 50 wintered 
(Colin Conroy pers comm) and at Anjar where 
two pairs bred in 2005 (Richard Prior pers 
comm). First recorded by Schrader (1892) who 
believed he found a nest near Beirut, but was 
unable to see birds. First breeding confirmed at 
Assi River in 2003 (Bara & Almecija in 
Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004). 


Riparia riparia Sand Martin PM, ?wv, ?s, ?sb: 
Suspected to breed, from May-mid-July, in the 
Assi River Valley (north Beqaa). Common and 
widespread on passage in mid-February-late 
May (mainly April-mid-May) and late 
August—early November (mainly September- 
mid-October) on coast, montane areas and 
Beqaa. Outside the range of its passage dates, 
one was recorded at Aammig on 21 June 1976 
(Macfarlane 1978), two at Hermel on 6 
December 1996 and one at Fakiha on 2 
February 2003 (Ramadan-Jaradi 2003). 
Reported from Aammigq, Ainata North, Beirut, 
Bikfaya, Cheikh Zennad, Dalhoun, Fakiha, 
Jabal Rihane, Jourd Nahleh, Khaldeh and Qaa. 
First recorded near Beirut in 1949 (West 1954). 


Hirundo rustica Barn Swallow SB, PM, wv: 
Abundant migrant breeder (late March—mid- 
July) to most areas, from sea-level to high 
plateaux but preferring areas near habitation. 
Uncommon in winter in December-—February, 
but very common and widespread on passage 
in mid-February—mid-June and early July—mid- 
November throughout the country, including 
islands. First recorded by Van Dyck in 1873- 
1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962) and first 
breeding noted by Kumerloeve (1962). 


Ptyonoprogne rupestris Eurasian Crag Martin 
sb, PM, wv, ?r: Present year-round but 
whether some birds are resident is uncertain. 
Small numbers of summer visitors regularly 
nest on Palm Islands and at cliffs of Nahr 
Ibrahim, Nahr el Jouz, Nahr el Kalb, Moltaga el 
Nahrein, Faraya, Faqra, Arz el Shouf and 
probably elsewhere from mid-April-early July. 
Common on passage in late February-late 
April and mid August-late November through 
most areas. Small flocks rarely winter in 
November-—February along coasts, rocky river 
valleys of low mountains and Begaa. First 
recorded in 1824 (Hemprich & Ehrenberg 1833) 
and first breeding noted by Tristram (1864). 


Delichon urbicum Common House Martin SB, 
PM: Relatively common migrant breeder in 
March-mid-July (often from early April) in 
most open habitats, but most often found in 
hilly and montane areas near habitation or on 
cliffs, and to a lesser extent in cities and towns 
where artificial nests are sometimes adopted. 
Relatively widespread and not uncommon on 
passage in early February—late May and early 
September-early November throughout the | 
country. Reported from Aammigq, Azour, 
Bcharre, Beaufort Castle, Beirut, Bikfaya, 
Byblos, Cheikh Zennad, Dalhoun, Deir Mimas, 
El Mina, Faraya, Fatre, Jabal Rihane, Jezzine, 
Kadisha, Nahr Ibrahim, Palm Islands, Tripoli 
and Tyre. First recorded in 1824 (Hemprich & 
Ehrenberg 1833) and first breeding confirmed 
at Bcharre gorge in 1933 (Meinertzhagen 1935). 


Cecropis daurica Red-rumped Swallow sb, 
pm: Uncommon migrant breeder (early 
March-early August) principally to river 
valleys near coasts and Beqaa. Elsewhere, 
uncommon Or scarce on passage in early 
March-late April and early September-early 
October. Reported from Aammigq, Beirut River 
Valley, Byblos, Chambougq, Chtaura, Jamhour, 
Khaldeh, Litani Valley, Marjayoun, Nahr el Joz, 
Nahr el Kalb, Palm Islands, Rachaya, Saida and 
Sit Chawaneh. First recorded by Schrader 
(1892) and first breeding confirmed at Nahr el 
Kalb in 1947 (West 1954). 


Alaemon alaudipes Greater Hoopoe Lark v: 
Only one record: two collected in Begaa in 
autumn 1958 (Flach 1959). 


Melanocorypha calandra Calandra Lark R, 
PM, wv: Local and not uncommon breeding 
resident (eggs from early March) in relatively 
moderate numbers in the Beqaa Valley, 
principally in cultivated fields, but also on low 
hillsides of the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon 
ranges bordering the valley. Abundant on 
passage in late September—late November and, 
less commonly, mid-February—mid-April 
through the Beqaa and Marjaayoun valleys, 
low hills of south Lebanon, and on Palm 
Islands (Ramadan-Jaradi 2001). Small numbers 
overwinter in December-—February in the 
Begaa, particulary in the Aammiq area. First 
recorded and first noted breeding at foot of 
Hermon by Tristram (1865-68). 


Melanocorypha bimaculata Bimaculated Lark 
sb, PM, wv: Uncommon migrant breeder in 
high montane areas, chiefly in Arz el Shouf, 
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high hillsides looking over the Beqaa area and 
slopes of Hermon, and very rare in the Beqaa 
Valley. The sighting of 120 individuals feeding 
together to the west of Hermel on 18 August 
1996 (TB) indicates either post-breeding 
gathering or early autumn passage. Less 
common than Calandra Lark M. calandra but 
regular on passage in September—October and 
scarcer in early March—mid-April over most of 
the country, including coastal area. 
Overwinters in small numbers in Beqaa during 
November-—February. First recorded and first 
noted breeding at higher slopes of Lebanon 
and Hermon by Tristram (1885). 


[Melanocorypha yeltoniensis Black Lark v: 
One record: one shot near Baalbek on 31 
October 1958 (Flach 1959, Benson 1970). | 


Ammomanes cinctura Bar-tailed Lark sb: The 
only records available of Bar-tailed Lark are: 30 
singing males seen by Beale and Crofton in the 
semi-desert area around el Qaa on 29 April 
2000 (Colin Beale pers comm), one in the desert 
of Hermel on 1 May 2002 (Andy Sprenger pers 
comm), two adults were seen feeding juvenile 
near Ras Baalbek on 9 June 2005 and seen again 
on 8 July 2005 and then ten birds observed with 
at least seven calling at the same place on 27 
May 2006 (Colin Conroy in prep). 


Ammomianes deserti Desert Lark r or sb: Only 
two published records: one shot or caught in 
the Beqaa in autumn 1958 (Flach 1959), two at 
Jabal Haouerta in the Anti-Lebanon on 4 May 
2003 (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004). More 
recently, a single at Ras Baalbek on 27 March 
2006, one pair there collecting nesting material 
on 14 April, and three at the same place on 27 
May 2006 (Colin Conroy pers comm). 
Previously, the Desert Lark was considered 
accidental in Lebanon (Kumerloeve 1962, 
Cramp 1988, Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999). 


Calandrella brachydactyla Greater Short-toed 
Lark sb, PM, wv: Scarce migrant breeder from 
early March-—mid-July in Beqaa (including 
Aammiq) and most montane areas (including 
Anti-Lebanon). Relatively common on passage 
in early September—late November and 
March-April, through coastal areas and Beqaa. 
Rare in winter from mid-November-late 
February, usually in breeding areas. Reported 
from Aammiq, Anti-Lebanon, Beirut, Deir el 
Ahmar, Hermon, Jabal Rihane, Lala, Palm 
Islands, Qaraoun, Yammouneh and Yanta. First 


recorded by Tristram (1865-68) and first 
breeding confirmed by Schrader (1892). 


Calandrella rufescens Lesser Short-toed Lark 
sb, pm, wv: Localised migrant breeder from 
early March-late June in small numbers at Qaa 
and Hermel (north Beqaa), low hills of the 
Anti-Lebanon range, Akkar plain, Cheikh 
Zennad and probably elsewhere. Uncommon 
passage migrant throughout the country, 
including Palm Islands, and a scarce winter 
visitor to Beqaa in late September-—early May 
(see Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999, 
2001). At Aammigq, it was previously recorded 
in April, May, June and November during the 
seventies but there are no subsequent records 
(Macfarlane 1978, Beale & Sprenger 2001). First 
noted by Kumerloeve (1962) and first breeding 
confirmed in 1974 (Macfarlane 1978). 


Eremalauda dunni Dunn’s Lark v: Two 
records: one at unknown date and locality in 
Lebanon (Harrison 1962), and one at Hermel on 
24 April 2002 (Andy Sprenger pers comm). 


Galerida cristata Crested Lark R: Common 
breeding resident (eggs from late March) in 
cultivated coastal areas, Beqaa and montane 
areas to cl1300m asl, often in low, sparse 
vegetation near habitation (Ramadan-Jaradi 
& Ramadan-Jatadi' 1999): Sighted at 
Aammig, Azour, Arz el Shouf, Beirut, 
Byblos, Cheikh Zennad, Hermel, Jabal 
Rihane, Lagloug, Qaa, Qamouh, Qaraoun, 
Qoubayat, Toumate Niha and Tyre. First 
recorded and first breeding confirmed by 
Van Dyck in 1878 (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Lullula arborea Woodlark R: Common 
breeding resident (eggs from early April) in 
open rocky and grassy areas in the montane 
zone where it usually replaces Crested Lark 
Galerida cristata. Most often recorded at 
OQammouha, Bsharri, Ain Zhalta, Barouk, 
Maasser el Shouf and high plateaux of the Anti- 
Lebanon. Altitudinal movements to lower areas 
are undertaken in winter (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). Sighted at Aammiq, Ain 
Zhalta, Barouk, Bcharri, Beirut, Deir el Ashayer, 
Jabal Rihane, Maasser el Shouf, Nahr el Joz, 
Nahr Ibrahim and Qammouha. First recorded 
in 1824 (Hemprich & Ehrenberg 1833) and first 
breeding confirmed around the cedars by 
Meinertzhagen (1935). 


Alauda arvensis Eurasian Skylark FB, PM, 
WV, s: Formerly bred in Beqaa (Tohmé & 
Neuschwander 1974) but no recent proof. 
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Common on passage in early March—mid-April 
and abundant in early October—late November 
in most areas, particularly the coast and Beqaa 
Valley. Very small numbers overwinter in 
Begaa in December-late January. A few non- 
breeding individuals oversummer in 
May-June. Reported from Aammigq, Ablah, Arz 
el Shouf, Beirut, Beqaa, Byblos, Chtaura, Deir el 
Ahmar, Jabal Rihane, Palm Islands, Qaraoun, 
Tyre Coast and Yanta. First recorded in 1824 
(Hemprich & Ehrenberg 1833). 


Eremophila alpestris Horned Lark R: Very 
common breeding resident (most are double- 
brooded, with eggs from the third week of 
April to late July) in grassy or stony areas at, or 
above, the tree-line. Often recorded in the same 
areas as Rock Sparrow Petronia petronia and 
Northern Wheatear Oenanthe oenanthe on the 
crests of the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon 
ranges. Flocks from mid-August and may 
winter at lower elevations (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). Sighted at Aammigq 
(only in winter), Arz el Shouf, Ayoun el Siman, 
Bgaa Kafra, Dounniyeh, Hermon, Faraya, 
Lagloug, Qammouha, Sannine and Yanta. First 
recorded in 1824 (Hemprich & Ehrenberg 1833) 
and first breeding noted in Kumerloeve (1962). 


Eremophila bilopha Temminck’s Lark r or sb: 
Gontirmed ~ records, one’ near the 
Chtaura—Damascus road on 29 October 1958 
(Flach 1959); a specimen, apparently taken in 
Lebanon, is held in the American University of 
Beirut collection; one injured (photographed) 
and about 15 found breeding at Ras Baalbeck 
between 27 April-4 May 2000 (Ramadan-Jaradi 
& Ramadan-Jaradi 2002). Subsequently, several 
observers recorded the species at Ras Baalbek 
and its surroundings and found it to be one of 
the commonest breeding birds there (Colin 
Conroy in prep). Previously, the Temminck’s 
Lark was considered vagrant (Ramadan-Jaradi 
& Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 


Cisticola juncidis Zitting Cisticola r: 
Uncommon and local breeding resident in 
coastal strip, Beqaa, cultivated grassland in low 
montane valleys, and perhaps elsewhere. A 
recent increase is apparent. Reported from 
Aammiq, Ain Zhalta, Anjar, Bikfaya, 
Bishmezzine, Cheikh Zennad, Deir el Qamar, 
Palm Islands and Qaraoun. First recorded and 
first breeding confirmed by West (1954). 


Scotocerca inquieta Scrub Warbler r: One 
above the cedars of Bcharre on 26 September 


1969 (Jensen 11 Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004) and 
two above Ras Baalbek, on 30 August 
2001(Bara 2002). More recently, one seen near 
Khirbet Qanafar on 30 August 2004 (Marius 
Teeuw pers comm), three were in a wadi north 
of Ras Baalbek on 3 December 2005 and a pair 
there with three young were seen by Conroy 
on 27 May 2006 (Colin Conroy in prep). 


Prinia gracilis Graceful Prinia R: Very 
common breeding resident (eggs from early 
March), from sea-level to c1000m and in Beqaa, 
Beirut and Palm Islands; principally in gardens, 
orchards, cultivation, dunes, inhabited garrigue 
and olive groves, usually with bushes, shrubs 
or prickly vegetation. The Graceful Prinia has 
apparently extended its range since the 1960s. 
Formerly, it was extremely rare on coast and 
almost absent in the Beqaa (Hemprich & 
Ehrenberg 1833, Schrader 1892, Kumerloeve 
1962). First recorded in 1824 (Hemprich & 
Ehrenberg 1833) and first breeding confirmed 
by Kumerloeve (1962). 


Pycnonotus xanthopygos White-spectacled 
Bulbul R: Very common and widespread 
breeding resident in most scrub and wooded 
habitats, from sea-level to c1000m, and locally 
in Beqaa; most frequently recorded in gardens, 
orchards, ravines, river valleys, olive groves 
and around habitation. First recorded in 1824 
(Hemprich & Ehrenberg 1833) and first 
breeding noted by West (1954). 


Cettia cetti Cetti’s Warbler R: Common 
breeding resident (eggs from mid-March at 
Tanayel) in thickets or thorny vegetation 
bordering inland waters. Found at Aammiq, 
Anjar, Tanayel and the Litani River in Beqaa 
and the south; elsewhere in thickets along 
edges of montane rivers below the cedar zone. 
First recorded and first breeding confirmed by 
Schrader (1892). 


Locustella naevia Common Grasshopper 
Warbler v: One record: one near Tyre on 17 
October 1958 (Flach 1959). 


Locustella fluviatilis River Warbler v: Two 
records: [one noted at unknown place or date] 
by Benson (1970) and one at the American 
University of Beirut campus on 6 October 2003 
(Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2005). 


Locustella luscinioides Savi’s Warbler sb, 
pm: Scarce and local migrant breeder from late 
March-mid-July to wetlands in most areas, 
although most common at Aammigq and the 


rc 
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Litani River. Very scarce on passage, mainly 
from early March-early May and late 
August-early October (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999, 2001). First recorded and 
first noted breeding, at Aammiq, by Tohmé & 
Neuschwander (1974). 


Acrocephalus arundinaceus Great Reed 
Warbler SB, PM: Common migrant breeder 
from mid-April-early August at Aammigq, 
Anjar/Kfar Zabad, Cheikh Zennad, Qaraoun, 
Bishmezzine, Damour, Litani River and 
probably elsewhere. Common on passage in 
mid-March—mid-May and scarcer in mid- 
August—mid-November over much of the 
country, particularly at estuaries and inland 
waters in Beqaa. First recorded by West (1954) 
and first confirmed breeding at Aammigq by 
Tohmé & Neuschwander (1974). 


Acrocephalus stentoreus Clamorous Reed 
Warbler v: Status uncertain. The Clamorous 
Reed Warbler is a vagrant to the Aammig area, 
with one record on 29 April, 1999 (Beale & 
Springer 2001). [Reported breeding at Kfar 
Zabad in the eastern Beqaa Valley to Balmer & 
Betton (2007a) but confirmation is lacking]. 
Great care is required in identification. Firstly 
Great Reed Warbler Acrocephalus arundinaceus 
is easily confusable and secondly, the taxon 
brunnescens found in the region, formerly 
regarded as a ssp of Clamorous Warbler, is 
now elevated to a full species Indian Reed 
Warbler A. brunnescens. 


Acrocephalus melanopogon Moustached 
Warbler SB, pm, wv: Relatively common but 
local migrant breeder (food-carrying early 
April) at Aammigq, Anjar, Bishmezzine, Cheikh 
Zennad, estuaries and areas with waterside 
reeds and low vegetation. Scarce on passage in 
March-April and October-November over 
most of the country (winter ringing records — 
Colin Conroy pers comm). First recorded and 
first noted breeding, at Aammigq, by Tohmé & 
Neuschwander (1974). 


Acrocephalus schoenobaenus Sedge Warbler 
PM, wv: Fairly common passage migrant in 
mid-February-—early June (peak April) and 
scarcer in late August-early November. Very 
scarce in winter from early December-late 
February (no winter ringing records — Colin 
Conroy pers comm, perhaps due to the limited 
areas of ringing); its scarcity may reflect its 
status as a very rare and irregular wintering 
species in north Israel, very near the Lebanese 


border (Shirihai 1996)). Mostly recorded at 
Aammiq, Anjar and river mouths. First 
recorded in 1824 by Hemprich & Ehrenberg 
(1833). The LBRC will certainly wish all winter 
records to be submitted for adjudication. 


Acrocephalus scirpaceus Eurasian Reed 
Warbler SB, PM, wv: Common and local 
migrant breeder from mid-April-late July at 
Aammiq and Anjar. Common on passage in 
mid-March-late May and mid-August-early 
November and very rare in winter from late 
November-late February, mostly at Qaraoun 
and coastal river mouths. First recorded by 
West (1954) and first confirmed breeding by 
Tohmé & Neuschwander (1974). 


Acrocephalus palustris Marsh Warbler PM: 
Presently, uncommon passage migrant in late 
March-early June (peak late March—mid- 
April) and common on passage early 
September—mid-November, particularly at 
Anjar, Aammiq, Bishmezzine and Tanayel. 
First recorded by Flach (1959). Normally 
follows loop migration strategy. 


Iduna caligata Booted Warbler v: Two 
records: one in 1964 (Benson 1970) and one 
at Aammiq on 20 April 2000 (Beale & 
Sprenger 2001). 


Iduna pallida Eastern Olivaceous Warbler 
SB, PM: Common migrant breeder from 
mid-April-early August to damp fields, 
gardens, orchards, riverine scrub and other 
bushy areas of mainly the lower and middle 
regions. Widespread on passage in early 
March-late May and early August-—early 
November. Reported from Aammigq, Ainab, 
Arz el Shouf, Assi, Azour, Barja, Beirut, 
Bentael, Bejje, Dalhoun, Douma, Ehden, 
Hermon, Jabal Kesrouane, Jabal Rihane, Joub 
Jannine, Messaloun, Palm _ Islands, 
Yammouneh, Yanta and Zaarour. First 
recorded by Tristram (1864) and first 
breeding confirmed by Kumerloeve (1962). 


Hippolais languida Upcher’s Warbler SB, 
pm: Common migrant breeder from late 
April-late July, mainly in montane garrigue, 
ravines, olive groves and orchards. Scarce to 
uncommon on passage in late April—early 
June and early August-late October. 
Observed at Aajaltoun, Aammiq, Arnoun, 
Arz el Shouf, Dahr el Ahmar, Jabal Rihane, 
Kfarchima, Kfar Mechki, Marjayoun, Mimes, 
Maifoug, Palm Islands, Rachaya and 
Yahchouch. First recorded by Hemprich & 
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Ehrenberg (1833) and first breeding 
confirmed above Rachaya by Tristram (1864). 


Hippolais olivetorum Olive-tree Warbler sb, 
pm: Scarce migrant breeder from mid- 
April-early July. Evidence of breeding 
obtained at Maanyeh ravine, in maquis at 
Dibbyeh, hills above Aammigq, Ainab, Bejje, 
Bireh, Bwar, Arz el Shouf, Damour, Deir el 
Qamar and Jabal Rihane, but probably also 
occurs elsewhere. Scarce and irregular on 
passage in mid-April-late May and early 
August-late September over much of the 
country. First recorded and first noted 
breeding by Tristram (1864). 


Hippolais icterina Icterine Warbler pm: 
Very scarce passage migrant in mid- 
April-late May and late August-—late October, 
in a wide variety of habitats. First recorded in 
1958 by Flach (1959). 


Phylloscopus trochilus Willow Warbler PM: 
Common and widespread passage migrant in 
early March-late May (most late March-early 
May) and even commoner in mid-August-late 
November, in a wide range of habitats from 
sea-level to c1800m. First recorded by Van 
Dyck in 1873-1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Phylloscopus collybita Common Chiffchaff 
SB, PM, WV: Breeding confirmed at Ehden 
and Tannourine (Bara 2002, Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 2002). Common and 
widespread on passage and a winter visitor 
from late August-late May, over much of the 
country (principally coastal areas and the 
Begaa, including Aammiq). Sighted at 
Aammigq, Anjar, Azour, Baisour, Bakhaoun, 
Bebnine, Beirut, Bharsaf, Bkassine, Deir el 
Mkhalles, Deir Qoubil, Ehden, Jabal Rihane, 
Nagoura, Palm Islands, Rayfoun, Roum, 
Sebaal, Tanayel, Tannourine, Tripoli and Tyre. 
First recorded by Van Dyck in 1873-1878 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962) and first breeding 
confirmed at Ehden in 1998 (Bara 2002). 


Phylloscopus neglectus Plain Leaf Warbler v: 
Breeds mountains of Iran, Central Asia and 
Afghanistan. One record: four at Qammouha 
on 28 October 1996 were hunting large 
numbers of flying insects from the trees 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 
Misorientation (by 180°) of individuals from 
nearest Iranian population to Lebanon (and 
Jordan and Israel, Porter 1996) approximates to 
distance to winter quarters. 


Phylloscopus orientalis Eastern Bonelli’s 
Warbler sb, pm: Scarce to uncommon migrant 
breeder from mid-March-late July in montane 
groves (including cedar and oak) and orchards. 
Uncommon on migration over much of the 
country from early March-late May and scarce 
in early August—mid-October. Seen at Aammiq, 
Ainab, Ain Zhalta, Aley, Arz el Shouf, Baabda, 
Baadaran, Dalhoun, Ehden, Jabal Rihane, Kfar 
Dane, Maasser el Shouf, Nahr el Kalb, 
Naqoura, Qartaba, Saghbine, Tyre and Zefta. 
Finsiy recorded: imi) 1377 pigeon a Diy els 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962) and first breeding 
noted by Kumerloeve (1962). 


Phylloscopus sibilatrix Wood Warbler FB, 
PM: Formerly bred (Kumerloeve 1962). 
Modern records suggest it is a migrant in 
small numbers in late March-late May 
(mainly April) and mid-August-late 
November (mainly September-October) from 
sea-level to the tree-line. Reported from 
Aammigq, Ainab, Beirut, Chwayya, Damour, 
Deir Janine, Dounniyeh, Jebrayel, Kefraya 
North, Khaldeh, Litani Valley, Majdaloune, 
Wadi Faara and Tyre. First recorded in 1878 
by Van Dyck (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962) and 
first noted breeding near the Litani River by 
Tristram in 1881 (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Phylloscopus trochiloides nitidus Green 
Warbler v: Two records: one in late September 
1964 seen by two observers (Benson 1970) and 
three (one a first-winter) photographed in 
Beirut on 28 September 1997 (Ramadan-Jaradi 
& Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 


Phylloscopus trochiloides viridanus Greenish 
Warbler v: One record: Beale and Crofton (in 
Beale & Sprenger 2001) recorded one of this 
species at Aammigq on 2 May 2000. 


Sylvia atricapilla Eurasian Blackcap SB, PM, 
WV: Common and widespread migrant 
breeder from early March—mid-July at low and 
mid-altitudes, in various habitats including 
Palm Islands (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1997). Very common on passage and 
uncommon in winter from late July—late May, 
from sea-level to c1900m (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). Reported from 
Aammiq, Aana, Arz el Shouf, Assi River, 
Azour, Baabda, Baalbek, Beddawi, Beirut, 
Beqaa Valley, Bcharre, Bejje, Dalhoun, Ehden, 
Hasbaya, Hammana, Hermon, Ibl el Sagi, Jabal 
Rihane, Koura, Kousba, Marjayoun, Nahr 
Ibrahim, Naqoura, Palm Islands, Qabb Elias, 
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Qammouha, Tannourine, Tyre and Zahrani. 
First recorded and first breeding confirmed by 
Tristram (1864). 


Sylvia borin Garden Warbler pm: Uncommon 
but regular passage migrant in early April—late 
May and scarce in late August-early 
November. Occurs throughout the country 
from sea-level to above the tree-line. Sighted at 
Aammigq, Ainata North, Afga, Arz el Shouf, 
Bcharre, Bejje, Cheikh Zennad, Kneisseh, Jabal 
Rihane, Joub Jannine, Koura, Messaloun, Qabb 
Elias, Saida, Tannourine and Zgharta. First 
recorded by Van Dyck & Carruthers 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Sylvia nisoria Barred Warbler pm: 
Uncommon passage migrant in mid-April—late 
May and even less numerous in mid- 
August—mid-October. Usually found in lightly 
wooded montane areas, but also on the coast 
and in the Beqaa Valley. Reported from 
Aammigq, Ainata North, Baabda, Beirut, Bejje, 
Chwayya, Doueir, Mlikh, Nabaa el Safa, 
Naqoura, Qabb Elias, Rachaya, Ras el Chekaa, 
Saghbine, Tyre, Yanta and Zahleh. First 
recorded by Tristram (1865-68). 


Sylvia curruca Lesser Whitethroat SB, PM, 
?wv: Common migrant breeder from mid- 
March-late July in most montane areas, from 
low garrigue to cedar forest, mainly in open 
bushy areas with scattered trees. Common 
migrant in early March-early May and less 
frequent in early August-mid-November. One 
winter record: at Dalhoun on 2 December 1995 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 
Reported from Aammigq, Ain Zhalta, Alma el 
Chaab, Arz el Shouf, Azour, Baabda, Beirut, 
Beit Merri, Bejje, Bteghrine, Chwayya, 
Dalhoun, Damour, Deir el Ahmar, Ehden, 
Fanar, Ibl el Sagi, Jabal Rihane, Jabal Sannine, 
Jiyeh, Joub Jannine, Mtein, Nahr Beirut, Nahr el 
Kalb, Palm Islands, Tannourine and Zaarour. 
First recorded and first breeding confirmed by 
Tristram (1865-68). 


Sylvia crassirostris Eastern Orphean Warbler 
SB, PM: Relatively common migrant breeder 
from mid-March-mid-July in a wide range of 
habitats (including Beqaa), at c450—-1800m asl. 
Recorded in olive groves, orchards, oak and 
open cedar forests, and maquis. Common on 
passage from early March—mid-May and late 
July—early October. Sighted at Aammiq, 
Ainbal, Ainata North, Ain Zhalta, Anjar, 
Azour, Barouk, ‘Bcharre,. Beirut, Bejje, 


Dalhoun, Damour, Ehden, Faraya, Hermon, 
Jabal Rihane, Jiyeh, Kefraya South, Meyrouba, 
Palm Islands, Qabb Elias, Rachaya, Saida, Sit 
Chawana and Tanayel. First recorded in 1824 
by Hemprich & Ehrenberg (1833) and first 
breeding confirmed at Ainata North and 
Rachaya by Kumerloeve (1962). 


Sylvia communis Common Whitethroat SB, 
PM: Common and widespread migrant 
breeder from late March-early August in a 
wide variety of habitats, from sea-level to 
c1950m. Breeds in wooded gardens at Beirut, 
maquis, orchards, thickets and bushes 
bordering swamps of Beqaa, olive groves, pine, 
oak and cedar forests. Absent from the semi- 
desert of north Beqaa. Common on passage in 
late February—late May and late July—early 
November. Sighted at Aammigq, Ain Zhalta, 
Ain Dara, Arz el Shouf, Assi River, Azour, 
Bejje, Bustan, Dalhoun, Fneideq, Jabal Rihane, 
Jezzine, Kefraya North, Nabatyeh, New 
Shayleh, Palm Islands, Qammouha, Qartaba, 
Qaraoun, Rachaya and Yanta. First recorded 
and first breeding confirmed by Hemprich & 
Ehrenberg (1833). 


Sylvia conspicillata Spectacled Warbler R, 
?pm: Breeding resident (eggs mid-May at high 
altitude) in small numbers, mainly in garrigue 
and degraded garrigue in both mountain 
ranges, apparently to upper tree-line 
whereever there are bushes. An apparent but 
slight increase in numbers in March and 
September-October may reflect passage. 
Reported from Ainata North, Aichyeh, Aramta, 
Barouk, Chwayya, Kfarhouneh, Maasser el 
Shouf, Mlikh, Qaraoun, Kamed el Lowz and 
Yanta. First recorded and first breeding 
confirmed at Anti-Lebanon in 1931 by Aharoni 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Sylvia cantillans Subalpine Warbler pm: 
Uncommon to scarce passage migrant in early 
March-late April but no autumn records. 
Recorded almost exclusively in open montane 
bushland in both ranges (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). Recently seven 
records: one at Kfarhouneh on 6 April 2002, 
one at Fneideq on 23 March 2003, five at 
Maasser el Shouf on 20 April 2003, two at 
Beirut on 4 March 2004, four at Yanta on 15 
April 2004, two at Barouk on 29 March 2005 
and one at Ayoun Orghosh on 22 April 2005 
(GR-J). First recorded by Van Dyck in 1873- 
1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 
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Sylvia melanocephala Sardinian Warbler R, 
PM, WV: Very common breeding resident 
(late March-late July) in most habitats (from 
sea-level to cl600m in north Lebanon). 
Principaily recorded in garrigue, maquis, olive 
groves, pine and oak forests, orchards, gardens, 
scrub and shrubs of hillsides and ravines, and 
open mixed woodland. Common on passage 
and in winter from mid-September-late April. 
Reported mainly from Aammigq, Ainab, 
Aitaroun, Ain Zhalta, Alma, Arz el Souf, 
Azour, Beirut, Baabda, Dalhoun, Damour, Deir 
Mimas, Douma, Ehden, Jabal Rihane, 
Machghara, Nagoura, Palm Islands, Qaraoun, 
Rachaya, Ras el Chekaa, Sebaal, Tyre and 
Yanta: First; recorded, by Elemprich (& 
Ehrenberg (1833) and first noted breeding near 
Beirut by Schrader (1892). 


Sylvia mystacea Ménétries’s Warbler sb, pm: 
Apparently a former breeder in the Anti- 
Lebanon (Kumerloeve, 1962). More recently, 
breeding was confirmed at Dalhoun in 2001 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 2002) and 
at Assi River in 2003 (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 
2004). The species is also a very scarce passage 
migrant in March-April and September—mid- 
October, principally in degraded garrigue and 
coastal areas (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999). Sighted at Aammiq, Anti- 
Lebanon, Assi River Area, Baabda, Beirut, Beit 
Chabab, Bekka, Dalhoun, Jabal Rihane, 
Kefraya South and Qaa. First recorded by 
Aharoni (1931) as S. cantillans but later on it 
was identified as S. mystacea (Kumerloeve 
(1962) and first breeding confirmed at 
Dalhoun in 2000-2001 (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 2002). 


Sylvia rueppelli Ruppell’s Warbler ?sb, pm: 
Status uncertain: no recent records of breeding 
(Benson 1970), although nesting recorded by 
Tohmé & Neuschwander (1974) and one male 
at Bejje on first June 1998 (TB). Recent 
observations suggest it is a scarce migrant in 
early March-late April and occasional in 
September. Mainly observed in maquis, 
wooded ravines, hillsides and on Palm Islands. 
Sighted at Aammiq hilisides, Baabda, Beirut, 
Beit Merri, Bejje, Damour, Jabal Baiyada, Mlikh, 
Naqoura, Palm Islands, Saadyat, Saida and 
Tyre. First recorded by Tristram (1864). 


Sylvia melanothorax Cyprus Warbler pm, wv: 
Scarce passage migrant in early March-early 
April and extremely rare winter visitor in 


December-—February. Usually found in garrigue 
interspersed with olive groves or cultivation 
and gardens (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999). Sighted at Alma, Aramoun, 
Bebnine, Beddawi, Beirut, Deir Qoubil, Fanar, 
Haret Sakhr, Kfar Hazir, Palm Islands and 
Roumieh. First recorded in 1904 (Carruthers in 
Kumerloeve 1962). 


Panurus biarmicus Bearded Reedling v: Two 
records: six at Aammigq on 30 March 1996 
(Naylor in Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
1999) and two seen at Anjar on 5 April 2005 
(Rob Crofton pers comm). 


Regulus ignicapilla Firecrest v: One record: 
some in cedars near Bcharre on 13 October and 
12 November 1958 (Flach 1959). 


Regulus regulus Goldcrest wv: Very rare and 
irregular in November-January in cedar, pine 
and fir groves at Barouk, Ehden and 
Qammouha (see Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999). More recently, three at Barouk 
cedars on 18 November and one at Ain Zhalta 
cedars on 8 December 1999 (Beale 2000), and 
one at Aammigq on 26 November 2000 (Beale & 
Springer 2001). Observed at Aammig, Ain 
Zhalta, Abeih, Barouk, Enden, Qammouha and 
Zahleh. First recorded in 1877 (Tristram 1882). 


Troglodytes troglodytes Winter Wren R: 
Common breeding resident in most areas, from 
sea-level to c1900m, and in Beqaa, chiefly at 
Aammigq hillsides and the Litani River areas. 
Mainly recorded in thickets with highest 
densities in cedar forest, but generally absent 
from garrigue. Sighted at Aammiq Swamp, 
Aammiqg hillsides, Ainab, Ain Zhalta, Arz el 
Shouf, Azour, Bcharre, Beirut, Damour, Ehden, 
Jabal Barouk, Jabal Rihane, Kefraya South, 
Maasser el Shouf, Meyrouba, Nahr Beirut, 
Nahr Ibrahim, Nahr el Kalb and Zahleh. First 
recorded, by Van Dyck in 1673-1876 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962) and first breeding 
apparently noted by West (1954). 


[Sitta europaea Eurasian Nuthatch ?v: 
Tristram (1885) reported it to be resident 
throughout Lebanon, but there appear to have 
been no further records (Kumerloeve 1962, 
Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999), 
although it was listed as a vagrant by Benson 
(1970). Given that there is only one very early 
record and the possible confusion with Western 
Rock Nuthatch S. neumayer, the LBRC must 
examine the status of this species]. 
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Sitta neumayer Western Rock Nuthatch R: 
Common and widespread breeding resident 
(mid-March-late July) in montane areas with 
sparse tree cover or groves. Common in rocky 
dells of cedar and oak forests. Mainly 
recorded at 850-2000m asl. In winter, 
descends to lower areas. Reported mainly 
from Aammiq, Aley, Arz el Shouf, Barouk, 
Dahr el Baidar, Ehden, Faraya, Jabal Rihane, 
Litani Valley, Meyrouba, Mimes, Nahr 
Ibrahim, Qalaat Fakhreddine, Tannourine, 
Wadi Jhannam and Yammouneh. First 
recorded by Hemprich & Ehrenberg (1835) 
and first breeding noted by Aharoni (1931). 


Tichodroma muraria Wallcreeper wv, ?r: 
Regarded as probably a scarce breeding 
resident by Kumerloeve (1962) and Benson 
(1970), but no evidence of either. Extremely 
rare but regular at Richmaya and Aammigq el 
Shouf in December-January. Sighted at 
Mammig el. Shouf, Assi River. hills, 
Broummana, Litani Valley, Nahr el Kalb 
Valley, Ras Chekka, Richmaya, Tannourine and 
Zahleh. First recorded by Tristram (1864). 


Acridotheres tristis Common Myna R: 
Localised resident population (nests in tree 
cavities and behind outer airconditioning units 
in buildings) of five colonies presumably 
originated from escapes: one colony established 
in 1999 at the Pine Forest of Beirut (Bara 2002); 
one in 2003 at the campus of the American 
University of Beirut, one in 2006 at the Beirut 
Central District one near Beirut Museum and 
one at Tripoli city in 2007 (GR-J). Since have 
become established, these colonies are in 
continuous increase, with at least 110 
individuals regularly observed at the present 
five colonies. 


Sturnus roseus Rose-coloured Starling ?FB, 
pm, ?sb: Considered a very erratic late spring 
and summer vagrant, occasionally remaining 
until autumn (Benson 1970), which may have 
bred in 1945 (Hardy 1946, Kumerloeve 1962), 
but only six subsequent, dated records: a flock 
of 20, of which three were killed by hunters, 
near Tel Hezzin in Beqaa in October 1970 
(Khairallah 1986); a flock of 26 at Jabal Rihane 
on 25 June and seven there on 2 July 2001; two 
at Hadath near the Faculty of Sciences of the 
Lebanese University on 18 May 2002, and six at 
Koura on 23 June 2003 that were captured by 
villagers in May (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004); 
two seen at Kfar Zabad on 16 May 2006 (Tomas 
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Haraldsson pers comm) and seven observed at 
Tel el Akhdar the following day (Richard Prior 
& Tomas Haraldsson pers comm). With these 
records, the species is apparently irregular 
scarce passage migrant or possibly breeding 
rather than vagrant. First recorded by 
Schradder (1892). 


Sturnus vulgaris Common Starling PM, WV: 
Common autumn migrant in early 
October—late November and scarce in March. 
Abundant in winter from December-—mid- 
March in most cultivated and open areas of 
Beqaa Valley, less regular elsewhere, including 
Beirut. First recorded by Van Dyck in 1873-1878 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Turdus torquatus Ring Ouzel pm, wv: Scarce 
on passage in early November-early December 
and a scarce winter visitor from December-late 
February. There is only one record from spring 
passage: one in an olive grove at Dalhoun on 21 
April 2004 (GR-J). Reported from Aichyeh, 
Ainata North, Bcharre, Dalhoun, Damour, Deir 
el Qamar, Hermon, Rachaya and Rihane. If 
Bessonornis albigularis is synonymous to Turdus 
torquatus then first recorded by Tristram (1864). 
Otherwise recorded by Hardy (1945) 
erroneously as nesting in Lebanon 
(Kumerloeve (1962). 


Turdus merula Eurasian Blackbird R, pm, wv: 
Common breeding resident in a wide variety of 
habitats, eg cedar, oak and olive forests; 
orchards, maquis and gardens, including 
Horsh Beirut and the campus of the American 
University of Beirut. Scarce to uncommon 
passage migrant and winter visitor from mid- 
October—mid-March in most areas, including 
Palm Islands. First recorded in 1824 (Hemprich 
& Ehrenberg 1833) and first breeding 
apparently noted by Schrader (1892). 


Turdus atrogularis Dark-throated Thrush v: 
One male in winter plumage at Kfarhouneh on 
24 November 2002 (GR-J), and one at Aammiq 
marsh on 11 February 2000 (Beale & Sprenger 
2001) of the parent taxon seems, most probably, 
to be of this species. 


Turdus pilaris Fieldfare pm, wv: Uncommon 
passage migrant and winter visitor from early 
November-early March in most montane areas; 
chiefly in orchards, cultivated areas, river 
valleys, open areas with trees and mixed 
woodland. Reported from Aammiq, Ain 
Zhalta, Amchite, Barouk, Bcharre, Beirut, 
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Bzebdine, Damour, Deir el Qamar, Ehden, 
Hammana, Jabal Rihane, Jiyeh, Joub Jannine, 
Nahr Ibrahim, Niha, Qammouha, Tanayel and 
Yammouneh. First recorded by Van Dyck in 
1873-1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Turdus iliacus Redwing pm, WV: Scarce 
passage migrant in mid-February—late March 
and early November—mid-December and 
commoner “in winter from’ early 
December-early February. Most frequently 
recorded in montane orchards, olive groves, 
open cedar groves, open mixed woodland, 
open country and cultivation. Rare on coast 
and in Begaa, including Aammiq. Observed at 
Aammigq, Aana, Ainata South, Ain Zhalta, Arz 
el Shouf, Azour, Beirut, Dalhoun, Hasbani, Deir 
Mimes, Ehden, Jabal Rihane, Khaldeh, 
Oammouha, Yammouneh, Yarzeh and Zahleh. 
First recorded by Schrader (1892). 


Turdus philomelos Song Thrush PM, wv: 
Very common passage migrant in early 
October-late November and _= mid- 
February—early May and an uncommon to 
scarce winter visitor late November-late 
February. Recorded in orchards, olive groves, 
open cedar groves, cultivation, maquis, isolated 
trees and around Aammig Swamp. Rare on the 
coast and islands. Sighted at Aammigq, Assi, 
Ain Zhalta, Anjar, Arz el Shouf, Beirut, Byblos, 
Chwayya, Damour, Deir el Ahmar, Deir el 
Qamar, Doueir, Fneideq, Jabal Barouk, Jabal 
Rihane, Nahn Ibrahim,2- Palm: Islands. 
Qammouha, Ryaq, Sannine, Tyre, Yarzeh and 
Zahleh. First recorded by Van Dyck in 1873- 
1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Turdus viscivorus Mistle Thrush sb, pm, WV: 
Very scarce and local migrant breeder to 
remote areas of the north, mainly in wooded 
parkland of fir at Qammouha, Cilician oak 
Quercus cilicica at Fneideg and cedar at Karm el 
Mohr, near Ehden. Uncommon to scarce on 
passage and common in winter from late 
October-late March in open montane 
woodland and river valleys. Uncommon 
winterer in the Beqaa, including Aammiq. First 
recorded in 1872 by Van Dyck (Kumerloeve 
1962) and first breeding noted at Ainata North 
by Meinertzhagen (1935). 


Erithacus rubecula European Robin pm, WV: 
Scarce passage migrant from early March-early 
April and rare in early October-late November, 
and a relatively common winter visitor in late 
October-—late February. Recorded from sea- 


level to 1850m at Qammouha, and in Beqaa. 
Usually recorded in woodland undergrowth, 
ravines, river valleys, maquis, orchards, 
gardens and inhabited garrigue. First recorded 
by Tristram (1864). 


Luscinia svecica Bluethroat PM, WV: 
Common passage migrant across the country 
in early March-mid-April and even more 
frequent in mid-September-late November; 
also a local and generally common winter 
visitor to Ammiq Swamp and other suitable 
areas of Beqaa, December-late February. 
Sighted at Aammiq, Abu Ali River, Beirut, 
Bishmezzine, Cheikh Zennad, Damour, 
Dbayyeh, Deir Mimas, Jiyeh, Joub Jannine, 
Palm Islands, Qaraoun and Tyre Coast. First 
recorded in 1904 (Carruthers 1910). 


Luscinia luscinia Thrush Nightingale pm: 
Scarce spring migrant in mid-April-mid-May 
and rare in autumn in early September—mid- 
October across the country, chiefly on coasts 
and in Beqaa. Regular in undergrowth 
bordering drainage canals at Aammiq. Sighted 
at Aammigq, Ainata North, Arz el Shouf, Azour, 
Bejje, Dalhoun, Deir Mimas, Jabal Rihane, Jaj, 
Messaloun, Palm Islands, Rachaya and Yanta. 
First recorded by Meinertzhagen (1935). 


Luscinia megarhynchos Nightingale SB, pm: 
Bred in 1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1997). Common and widespread migrant 
breeder from early April—-early July at low 
elevations, especially in maquis, garrigue and 
degraded garrigue. On passage, uncommon in 
spring (early March-early May) and very 
scarce in autumn (early September-late 
October) over much of the country. Reported 
from Aammiq, Beirut, Dalhoun, Jezzine, Niha, 
Palm Islands, Rachaya, Shemlan and Tyre. First 
recorded by Van Dyck in 1873-1878 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962) and first breeding 
confirmed at Dalhoun in 1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi 
& Ramadan-Jaradi 1997, 1999). 


Tarsiger cyanurus Red-flanked Bluetail v: 
One record: a male collected at El Hajje near 
Saida on 15 October 1958 (Kumerloeve 1962, 
Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 


Irania gutturalis White-throated Robin sb, 
pm: Breeding recently reconfirmed at 
OQammouha in 2003 (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 
2004), at Jabal Barouk in 2006 (GR-J) and at 
Tannourine in 2005 to 2007 (Colin Conroy pers 
comm). A rare passage migrant, recorded on 
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five occasions during August-October and 
April (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
1999). Reported from Aammigq, Anti-Lebanon, 
Arz el Shouf, Baadaran, Chwayya, Dalhoun, 
Jabal Barouk, Qammouha, Saida, Sannine, 
Tannourine and Tyre. First recorded by 
Tristram (1864) and first breeding noted at 
Mount Lebanon in 1893 (Festa 1894). 


Cercotrichas galactotes Rufous-tailed Scrub 
Robin SB, PM: Common migrant breeder to 
most areas from late April—mid-July, from coast 
to Anti-Lebanon and Beqaa. Mainly recorded 
in field edges, orchards, olive groves, maquis, 
garrigue, and oak forest edge. Reaches cl1450m 
asl at Horsh Ehden Protected area. Common on 
passage across the country in early April—mid- 
May and less frequent in early August-late 
September. Reported from Aammigq, Antelias, 
Bejje, Bikfaya, Damour, Ehden, Hadath, Jabal 
Rihane, Litani Valley, Maamelteine, Rachaya, 
Sannine, Tripoli, Yammouneh and Zaarour. 
First recorded and first noted breeding by 
Tristram (1864). 


Phoenicurus ochruros Western Black Redstart 
R, sb (semirufa), PM, wv (gibraltariensis): 
Common breeding resident in highlands 
(mainly 800-—2000m asl) on rocky slopes with 
sparse bushes and scattered trees or on forest 
edges, particularly of cedar. Found at lower 
altitudes in winter, early November-mid- 
March, mostly at 300-1450m. Common and 
widespread on migration in late February—late 
April and mid-October-early December. 
Sighted at Aammiq, Ain Zhalta, Agoura, 
Baabda, Barouk, Beaufort Castle (Arnoun), 
Beirut, Beqaa slopes, Bteghrine, Byblos, Cheikh 
Zennad, Damour, Deir Qalat, Ehden, Faraya, 
Jabal Rihane, Kefraya South, Litani Valley, 
Maasser el Shouf, Mayrouba, Mtein, Palm 
Islands, Qartaba, Sannine, Tyre and Zaarour. 
First recorded and noted breeding above 
Mayrouba by Tristram (1864). 


Phoenicurus phoenicurus Common Redstart 
sb, PM: Scarce migrant breeder from late 
March-early July in open woodland and 
orchards, mainly on terraced slopes of the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges. Fairly 
common on passage across the country, from 
sea-level to c1850m, in early March-late May 
and late August-late November. Sighted at 
Aammiq, Ainab, Ain Zhalta, Anjar, Azour, 
Baabda, Beirut, Chtaura, Jabal Rihane, Maasser 
el Shouf, Nabeh el Safa, Nahr Ibrahim and 


Palm Islands. First recorded in 1877 by Van 
Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962) and first breeding 
confirmed by Tohmé & Neuschwander (1974). 


Saxicola rubetra Whinchat PM: Relatively 
common on passage in late March—-late May 
and very common in early September-late 
October, chiefly in open montane habitats and 
cultivated areas of Beqaa. Reported from 
Aammiq, Ainata South, Beirut, Chtaura, 
Damour, Jabal Rihane, Kamed el Lowz, Koura, 
Nabatyeh, Qartaba and Zgharta. First recorded 
by Tristram (1865-68). 


Saxicola torquatus Eurasian Stonechat PM, 
WV: Common passage migrant and winter 
visitor from mid-September-late April in open 
montane habitats and the Aammiq area. Seen 
at Aammiq, Ablah, Ain Zhalta, Amchite, Anjar, 
Beirut, Bishmezzine, Cheikh Zennad, Chtaura, 
Damour, Hammana, Jiyeh, Kefraya South, 
Nagoura, Qaraoun, Saida and Tyre. First 
recorded by Schrader (1892). 


Oenanthe isabellina Isabelline Wheatear SB, 
PM, wv: Breeding reconfirmed (Ramadan- 
Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1997). Not uncommon 
migrant breeder around cedar of Bsharri (at 
c1850m asl), and very common in the semi- 
desert of northern Beqaa (Qaa, Fakiha, hills near 
the Assi River) where breeding density is c25-30 
bp/km* and 5-10 bp/km/ in the Anti-Lebanon 
range (up to 1450m). It also breeds at Aammiq 
(Beale & Sprenger 2001). Fairly common on 
passage across most of the country, from sea- 
level to 1900m and the Beqaa, in mid- 
February-—early May and early August-—late 
November. Three records in December suggest 
that the Isabelline Wheatear is also a very rare 
winterer: one at Aammiq or Hasbaya in 
December (Nevins 1960), three at Hermel on 5 
December 1999 (Beale 2000) and one at Mlikh 
on 1 December 2002 (Ramadan-Jaradi 2003). 
Reported from Aammigq, Anti-Lebanon, 
Bcharre, Beirut, Bentael, Beqaa Valley, Damour, 
Fakiha, Hasbaya, Hermel, Jabal Rihane, Jiyeh, 
Jourd Nahleh, Kfar Zabad, Machghara, Mlikh, 
Palm Islands, Qaa, Qaraoun, Rachaya and Ras 
Baalbek. First recorded in 1824 (Hemprich & 
Ehrenberg 1833) and first breeding noted in low 
montane areas by Kumerloeve (1962). 


Oenanthe oenanthe Northern Wheatear SB, 
PM, wv: Very common migrant breeder, 
principally at 1500-—2500m asl, with highest 
densities above the tree-line, in habitat shared 
with Horned Lark Eremophila alpestris and Rock 
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Sparrow Petronia petronia. Common and 
widespread on autumn passage in early 
August-late November and uncommon in late 
February—mid-May. Relatively scarce in winter 
from December-late February, from sea-level 
to highlands of the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon 
ranges (including Beqaa). Seen at Aammigq, 
Ainab, Ain Zhalta, Arz el Shouf, Barouk, 
Beirut, Chtaura, Damour, Faraya, Hermon, 
Jabal Rihane, Jiyeh, Khaldeh, Maasser el Shouf, 
Palm Islands and Tyre. First recorded in 1824 
(Hemprich & Ehrenberg 1833) and first 
confirmed breeding by Tristram (1864). 


Oenanthe pleschanka Pied Wheatear FB, pm: 
Formerly bred near Beirut (Tristram 1864) but 
proof unknown (Kumerloeve 1967-69). Recent 
observations demonstrate it to be uncommon 
on passage in late March-early May and mid- 
August-late October, usually below 1500m asl 
and most frequent at Arz el Shouf Biosphere 
Reserve. Sighted at Aammigq, Anti-Lebanon, 
Beirut, Bhamdoun, Jabal Rihane, Khaldeh, 
Litani Valley, Qaraoun and Yammouneh. First 
recorded by Tristram (1864). 


Oenanthe cypriaca Cyprus Wheatear v, ?pm: 
Four records, all single males, at: Hadath near 
Beirut on 3 October 1995, Dalhoun on 28 
October 1996, Palm Islands on 14 March 1997 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999) and 
near Rachaya on 8 and 9 April 2005 (Colin 
Conroy pers comm). 


Oenanthe hispanica Black-eared Wheatear SB, 
PM: Very common migrant breeder from early 
April-mid-July in rocky and hilly areas of the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges, mainly at 
1000-1600m asl. A male Oenanthe hispanica 
melanoleuca was seen mating with a female of 
the black-throated form at Barouk on 3 June 
2006 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Waterbury unpub). 
Very common on _ passage in early 
August—mid-October and early March-early 
May, from sea-level to c1900m. Reported from 
Aammigq, Ain Zhalta, Barouk, Beirut, Bejje, 
Damour, Deir el Qamar, Faraya, Jabal Rihane, 
Jabal Sannine, Jezzine, Jiyeh, Kefraya South, 
Kesrouane, Maamelteine, Maasser el Shouf, 
Meyrouba, Nabatyeh, Saghbine, Toumat Niha 
and Zaarour. First recorded by Hemprich & 
Ehrenberg (1833) and first noted breeding 
around Beirut by Schrader (1892). 


Oenanthe deserti Desert Wheatear pm: Scarce 
and irregular on passage in mid- 
September-—early November and rare in mid- 


March—mid-April. Most frequently recorded at 
Hermel, Fakiha, Qaa, in north Beqaa and the 
foothills of the northern and central Anti- 
Lebanon. Moreover, only four records from 
Aammig (Macfarlane 1978, Beale & Sprenger 
2001) and one record from Beirut (Macfarlane 
1978). The latest observation is from Aramta 
on 27 October 2002 (GR-J). First recorded in 
1958 (Flach 1959). 


Oenanthe lugens Mourning Wheatear r: 
Reportedly bred in south Lebanon (Benson 
1970), and Aharoni (1926, 1931) states that it 
bred commonly in Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon 
but no additional data exist (Kumerloeve 1962). 
Recently seven records, of them three with 
proved breeding: one at Niha, in the 
southernmost part of Arz el Shouf, on 27 May 
1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
1999), a pair carrying nesting material, and a 
territorial male, were in the foothills of the 
Anti-Lebanon near el Qaa on 17 March 2001 
and at least three including a juvenile in the 
Anti-Lebanon above Ras Baalbek, on 30 August 
2001, at c1200m asl (Bara 2002), a pair there on 7 
April 2001 (Sprenger in Bara 2002), one at 
Kfarhouneh on 6 April 2002 (GR-J); five adults 
recorded along a 4km drive in the Jabal 
Haouerta on 4 May 2003 where a nest was 
found, and one adult near Ras Baalbek was 
sighted at the same place than in 2001 
(Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004). First recorded by 
Tristram (1865-68) and first breeding noted by 
Aharoni (1931), and first breeding reconfirmed 
in 2001 (Bara 2002). 


Oenanthe finschii Finsch’s Wheatear sb, pm, 
wv: Scarce and probably irregular migrant 
breeder from late April—late July on rocky 
mountain slopes and degraded slopes above 
Ammigq, Arz el Shouf and probably elsewhere. 
Very difficult to separate from some other 
wheatear spp except in ideal conditions. 
Uncommon on passage and in winter from 
early October—late March across much of the 
country when relatively more frequent in 
Beqaa. Seen at Barouk, Beirut, Begaa Valley, 
Chtaura, Dahr el Baidar, Faraya, Jabal Rihane, 
Hasbani, Hermel, Hermon, Kneisseh, 
Machghara, Qaa, Qaraoun and Rachaya. First 
recorded by Carruthers in 1904 (1910) and first 
breeding confirmed near Faraya by Tohmé & 
Neuschwander (1974). Given the difficulty in 
separating this species from other wheatear 
spp, the LBRC doubtless will wish to validate 
the breeding records. 
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[Oenanthe picata Variable Wheatear v: One 
record: a male between Hermel and Qaa, on 2 
December 2000 (Marc Almecija & Nidal Issa 
pers comm). Given the normal winter range of 
this species in SW Asia, mainly between S Iran 
and N India, the Variable Wheatear record is a 
prime candidate for the LBRC, Nidal Issa’s 
detailed report being in French]. 


Monticola saxatilis Rufous-tailed Rock 
Thrush SB, pm: Common migrant breeder 
from mid-April-mid-July in mountainous 
rocky areas with sparse vegetation. Uncommon 
on passage from late March-early May and 
early September-early October over much of 
the country. Reported from Aammiq, Aammiq 
village, Beaufort Castle, Damour, Faraya, Jabal 
Rihane, Jezzine, Lala, Maasser el Shouf, 
Machghara, Nahr el Kalb, Nahr Ibrahim and 
Palm Islands. First recorded by Hemprich & 
Ehrenberg (1833) and first breeding noted by 
Tristram (1864). 


Monticola solitarius Blue Rock Thrush R, pm, 
wv: Widespread breeding resident in small 
numbers, chiefly in mountainous and rocky 
areas with sparse vegetation. Uncommon on 
passage and in winter from  mid- 
September-late April in a variety of habitats 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 
Sighted at Aammigq, ravines above Aammigq 
village, Afga, Beaufort Castle, Beirut, Damour, 
Deir Tahnish, Ehden, Faraya, Jabal Rihane, 
Litani Valley, Marjayoun, Nahr el Kalb Valley, 
Rayfoun and Salib. First recorded in 1824 by 
Hemprich & Ehrenberg (1833) and first 
breeding noted near cedars by Bourne (1958). 


Muscicapa striata Spotted Flycatcher SB, PM: 
Relatively common and widespread migrant 
breeder (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
1997) in various habitats, eg light undergrowth 
in pine forests, orchards, light mixed woodland 
and cultivated areas with trees. Common on 
passage in late March—mid-May and less 
frequent in late August-late November. 
Sighted at Aammiq, Abadiyeh, Ainbal, Aley, 
Arz el Shouf, Baabda, Beirut, Bejje, Bjiro, 
Cheikh Zennad, Damour, Dmit, Ehden, Jabal 
Rihane, Khaldeh, Kfar Matta, Marj Bisri, 
Msaileh, Nahr el Joz, Nahr el Kalb, Nahr el 
Salib, Palm Islands, Oartaba, Saraal, Sebaal and 
Zgharta. First recorded in 1824 (Hemprich & 
Ehrenberg 1833) and first breeding confirmed 
ab iNahr el -Joz an 1972, by Fohmeé -& 
Neuschwander (1974). 


Ficedula hypoleuca Eurasian Pied Flycatcher 
PM: Relatively common on passage in mid- 
March-late May (mainly April) and 
uncommon late August-late October (mainly 
September-early October). Occurs in a wide 
variety of habitats, from sea-level to cedar 
forest, and in Beqaa, but prefers gardens and 
orchards. Sighted at Aammiq, Aana, Adma, 
Ainata North, Ain Dara, Arz el Shouf, Beirut, 
Bentael, Bisri, Eddeh, Ghazir, Jabal Rihane, 
Kfarchima, Khaldeh, New Shayleh, Qabb Elias, 
Tripoli, Tyre and Zahleh. First recorded by 
Meinertzhagen (1935). 


Ficedula albicollis Collared Flycatcher PM: 
Relatively common on spring passage in late 
March-late May (mainly April) and much less 
frequent in late August-early November 
(mainly September). Recorded in most areas 
with trees, particularly gardens and orchards, 
from sea-level to high altitude, and in Beqaa, 
including Aammiq. Seen at Aammiq, Azour, 
Beirut, Bharsaf near Bikfaya, Bsaba, Chartoun, 
Dalhoun, Damour, Jabal Rihane, Joub Jannine, 
Kousba, Mansoura, Mimes, Myriata, Palm 
Islands, Saghbine, Tair Dibba, Tal el Akhdar 
and Tripoli. First recorded in 1881 by Tristram 
(Kumerloeve 1962). 


Ficedula semitorquata (NT) Semi-collared 
Flycatcher pm: Considered vagrant when first 
nationally recorded in April 1997 (Ramadan- 
Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). The 
subsequent 13 records (Busuttil & Flumm 
1998b, Bara in Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999, Ramadan-Jaradi 2003, GR-J, TB), 
especially between mid-March-early April 
(with an obvious influx mid-April 1997) and to 
a lesser extent between early September-mid 
October at Aammiq, Ana, Beirut, Ehden, 
Kfarhouneh and Mlikh; reveal that the Semi- 
collared Flycatcher is a rare passage migrant 
rather than vagrant. 


Ficedula parva Red-breasted Flycatcher pm: 
Extremely rare but regular passage migrant in 
April-May and October-November, in 
orchards and gardens, principally in the coastal 
strip Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 
Observed at Aammiq, Aley, Aramta, Baabda, 
Beirut, Dahr el Ahmar, Khiara and Tannourine. 
First recorded by Tristram (1884). 


Cinclus cinclus White-throated Dipper R: 
Locally common breeding resident on streams 
and rivers of the western slopes (600-1800m 
asl). The subspecies occurring in Lebanon, 
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rufiventris, is endemic to the country. Reported 
from Afga, Ain el Fijeh, Bcharre, Ehden, Litani 
River, Nahr el Kalb, Nahr Ibrahim, Riachi River 
and Zahleh. First recorded in 1824 (Hemprich 
& Ehrenberg 1833) and first breeding 
apparently noted by Kumerloeve (1962). 


Cinnyris osea Palestine Sunbird R, wv: 
Common. “breeding resident. (late 
February—mid-August) in south Lebanon, 
principally around Tyre. One nesting record in 
Beirut, in May 1947 or 1948 (Kumerloeve 1962) 
and attempted to breed at Aramoun in late 
April 1974 (Tohmé in Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). Recently, bred at Doha, 
near Aramoun, in April 2002 and Beirut in May 
2003 (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2004). Scarce winter 
visitor in early November-late January in the 
southern coastal strip (from Adma south). 
Sighted at Adma, Alma, Antelias, Aramoun, 
Beirut, Dbayyeh, Doha, Jounieh, Naqoura, 
Oassimyeh, Saida, Tyre and Zahrani. First 
recorded. -by Van, Dyck -in 1873-1878 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962) and first breeding 
noted at Beirut in 1947 or 1948 by Glockler 
(Kumerloeve (1960b). 


Passer domesticus House Sparrow R: Very 
common and widespread breeding resident 
(almost all year round) around habitation and 
at rubbish dumps in more remote areas. 


Passer hispaniolensis Spanish Sparrow sb, 
pm, wv: Uncommon and local migrant breeder 
from early April—mid-June (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1997). Three small colonies 
located: five nests in two Robinia sp trees at 
Bcharre on 4 June 1996 (c1850m asl), four nests 
in a Pistacea sp tree at Mreyjat on 17 May 1997 
(c1000m) (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
1999)and, a mixed P. hispaniolensis7 P. 
domesticus colony at Ain Dara (TB). Also nests 
at Aammig (Macfarlane 1978, Beale & Sprenger 
2001), Kefraya and Joub Jannine where over a 
hundred pairs at the latter location in 2005 
(Richard Prior pers comm). Scarce on passage 
in small flocks from mid-February—mid-May 
and mid-August-late November. Probably 
more common than records suggest. 
Occasional winter visitor to Aammiq area and 
elsewhere: 20 at Aammig on 15 December 1998 
and 10 at Dbayeh on 6 December 1999 (TB), 25 
at Aammiq on 18 January and 75 there on 18 
February 2005 (Richard Prior pers comm). 
Reported from Aammigq, Ain Dara, Azour, 
Bcharre, Beirut, Dbayeh, Jabal Rihane, Joub 


Jannine, Kefraya, Mreyjat, Tanayel and Zahleh. 
First recorded by Van Dyck in 1873-1878 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962) and first breeding 
noted by Kumerloeve (1962). 


[Passer montanus Eurasian Tree Sparrow v: 
Vagrant (Shirihai 1996), a comment probably 
based on an uncertain record by Nevins (1960), 
who may have seen it in the Litani River Valley 
on 19 March 1955. | 


Carpospiza brachydactyla Pale Rock Finch 
SB, pm: Scarce migrant breeder from mid- 
May-mid-July in the southern Anti-Lebanon, 
and scarce on passage in March-April and 
mid-August—mid-September in montane rocky 
areas with sparse vegetation (Ramadan-Jaradi 
& Ramadan-Jaradi, 1999). More recent records 
showed that the Pale Rock Finch is locally 
abundant in Lebanon and that a large-scale 
influx of this species occurred and hundreds of 
pairs are estimated to have bred on both the 
eastern slopes of Mount Lebanon and the 
western slopes of the Anti-Lebanon (Ramadan- 
Jaradi et al 2004). Sighted at Aammigq, Anti- 
Lebanon (below Zabadani), near Chtaura- 
Damascus road, Bcharre, Deir el Achayer, 
Hermel, Hermon and Jabal Haouerta. First 
recorded by Hemprich in 1824 (Kumerloeve 
1962) and first breeding confirmed by Aharoni 
(1931) in Anti-Lebanon during 1914-18. 


Petronia petronia Rock Sparrow R: Breeding 
reconfirmed (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1997). Very common breeding resident 
(early April-early August) in high montane 
areas of the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges 
(1300-2200m asl), chiefly around cedar groves 
and in rocky areas above the tree-line. Performs 
altitudinal movements to lower elevations in 
winter. Sighted at Aammiq hillsides, Ain 
Zhalta, Arz el Shouf, Baalbek, Bcharre, Btater, 
Chwayya, Dahr el Baidar, Faraya, Fneidegq, 
Hermon, Jabal Rihane, Jabal Sannine, Jezzine, 
Laqloug, Maasser el Shouf, Machghara, 
Messaloun, Mimes, Nahr el Kalb, Rachaya and 
Zaarour. First recorded and first breeding 
confirmed by Tristram in 1867 (1865-68). 


Gymnoris xanthocollis Chestnut-shouldered 
Petronia v: Two records: a male trapped and 
photographed (Plate 5) at Mreyjat above Beqaa 
on 15 May 1997 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999) and one seen on a tree in Chtaura 
town near the main Beirut-Damascus road on 
29 April 2006 (GR-J). 
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[Montifringilla nivalis White-winged Snow 
Finch ?: Tristram (1864) considered it 
sedentary on the summits of Hermon and 
Lebanon mountains, but neither Kumeroloeve 
(1962) nor Shirihai (1996) could find proof for 
the species in Palestine or Lebanon.] 


Lonchura malabarica Indian Silverbill 
escapes: No previous records in Lebanon. Two 
were observed at el Mina, Tripoli, on 9 February 
2000, and were considered presumably escapes 
(Marc Almecija pers comm). 


Prunella collaris Alpine Accentor pm: Six 
records: singles at Faraya on 17 November 1995 
and Lagloug on 6 March 1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi 
& Ramadan-Jaradi 1999), three at Faqra on 25 
January 1997 (Walley in Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999), three at Tannourine on 
24 November 2001 (Marc Almecija pers comm), 
one above Kefraya South on 29 November 2003 
(GR-J), and another at Lagqloug the same date 
(Marc Almecija pers comm). These records 
indicate that the Alpine Accentor is a rare 
passage migrant rather than a true vagrant. 
First recorded and considered vagrant in 1995 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 


Prunella montanella Siberian Accentor v: One 
record: one taken by a birdcatcher near 
Khaldeh on 18 November 1958 (Flach 1959). 


Prunella ocularis Radde’s Accentor v: One 
on 16 August 2002, between Bcharre and 
Ayoun Orgouch, Mount Lebanon at c2500m 
asl (Bara 2003). 


Prunella modularis Dunnock PM, WV: 
Relatively common passage migrant in late 
October-early December and uncommon in 
late February—late March. Fairly common in 
winter, November-—February on low, bushy 
slopes with most records from Aammigq 
hillsides, Jabal Rihane and Arz el Shouf 
area. First recorded by Tristram (1864) as a 
scarce resident. 


Motacilla flava Western Yellow Wagtail PM: 
Common and abundant on passage in early 
March-late May and late August-early 
November across the country. Reported from 
Aammigq, Bcharre, Beirut, Cheikh Zennad, 
Damour, Hadath, Jabal Rihane, Jiyeh, Joueet, 
Palm Islands and Tyre Coast. First recorded in 
1876 by Van Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Motacilla flava cinereocapilla ‘Ashy-headed 
Wagtail’ v: One male at Ras Beirut on 8 April 


1975 thought to be this taxon (Macfarlane 1978). 


Motacilla flava beema ‘Sykes’s Wagtail’ PM: 
Not uncommon passage migrant March-mid 
May and September-October. Perhaps could be 
commoner if searched for. Reported from many 
of the same localities as the Western Yellow 
Wagtail M. flava. 


Motacilla flava lutea ‘Yellow-headed Wagtail’ 
v: Only one record: one at Tyre Coast on 4 
April 2002 (GR-J). 


Motacilla flava thunbergi ‘Grey-headed 
Wagtail’ PM: Common passage migrant in 
most wetlands March-May and early 
September-mid-October. First noted by 
Carruthers (1910). 


Motacilla flava feldegg ‘Black-headed 
Wagtail’ SB, PM: Relatively common migrant 
breeder (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
1997) in early April-early July near water, 
chiefly at Bsharri streams, Aammiq and the 
Litani River (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999). Common on passage in early 
March-early June and late August-—early 
November across the country, with particularly 
large concentrations at Aammigq in mid- 
March—mid-April and in mid-September. First 
recorded by Van Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962) and 
first breeding confirmed at Aammiq in 1974 
(Macfarlane 1978). 


Motacilla citreola Citrine Wagtail pm: 
Recently 6 records: one at Palm Islands on 5 
April 1998 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
2001), one at Aammig on 17 August 1999 (Beale 
2000), [three there in April and singles on 29 
August and 15-16 September 2000 (Kirwan 
2001)] and three at Cheikh Zennad on 22 
September 2002 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Waterbury 
unpub). Previously four records at Cheikh 
Zennad and Aammigq (Ramadan-Jaradi & 
Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). All these records above 
indicate that the species is a scarce passage 
migrant rather than vagrant. First recorded in 
1996 at Cheikh Zennad by Bara (1998). 


Motacilla cinerea Grey Wagtail sb, pm, wv: 
Scarce migrant breeder in mid-May-—late June 
at Joueet spring near Ehden (Ramadan-Jaradi 
& Ramadan-Jaradi 1997). Uncommon passage 
migrant and scarce winter visitor in early- 
August-late April. Most often encountered 
near freshwater, eg streams, pools and 
marshes, in montane areas and the Beqaa 
Valley. Apparently more numerous in autumn 
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than on spring passage. Reported from 
Aammigq, Afga, Batroun, Bhamdoun, Btater, 
Chtaura, Damour, Joub Jannine, Litani River. 
Kousba, Nahr el Kalb, Nahr Ibrahim, Palm 
Islands and Tyre. First recorded by Hemprich 
& Ehrenberg (1833) and first breeding noted at 
Afga in 1949 (West 1954) and reconfirmed at 
Joueet in 1996 (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1997, 1999). 


Motacilla alba White Wagtail sb, PM, WV: 
Relatively scarce migrant breeder to inland 
waters of the Lebanon range, Palm Islands 
and Begaa Valley. More common on passage 
and in winter from late August—late May in 
most areas, principally at Aammiq, coasts and 
Palm Islands. Sighted at Aammiq, Anjar, 
Beirut, Bishmezzine, Cheikh Zennad, Damour, 
Jabal Rihane, Jiyeh, Nahr el Kalb, Nahr 
Ibrahim, Nagoura, Palm Islands, Qaraoun, 
Saida, Sannine and Tyre Coast. First recorded 
in 1824 (Hemprich & Ehrenberg 1833) and first 
breeding confirmed at Palm Islands 
(Stenhouse 1904). 


Anthus richardi Richard’s Pipit v: Only one 
record: one near Bcharre on 12 November 1958 
(Flach 1959). 


Anthus campestris Tawny Pipit sb, PM, wv: 
Scarce migrant breeder from early April—mid- 
August; usually in sparse, low grassy 
vegetation, from foothills to c1800m asl, and on 
Palm Islands. Common on passage in mid- 
February—mid-May and mid-August-early 
November (mainly September) over much of 
the country. A few irregularly overwinter in 
late November-late February on Palm Islands. 
Sighted at Aammigq, Ainata North, Barouk, 
Beirut, Damour, Jabal Rihane, Laqloug, Palm 
Islands, Qaraoun and Rachaya. First recorded 
by Van Dyck in 1873-1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 
1962) and first breeding confirmed by 
Meinertzhagen (1935). 


Anthus similis Long-billed Pipit r: 
Uncommon breeding resident in open areas 
with low vegetation, from foothills to cl650m 
asl, with most at Fagra, Ain Zhalta, Barouk and 
Baadaran. Recorded on Palm Islands in winter. 
Reported from Barouk, Faraya, Jabal Rihane, 
Laqloug, Maasser el Shouf, Palm Islands. First 
recorded and first breeding noted in Anti- 
Lebanon by Aharoni (1931). 


Anthus pratensis Meadow Pipit WV, PM: 
Common winter visitor and not uncommon 


passage migrant over most of the country. 
Regularly recorded in small numbers in early 
October—mid-April, mostly in coastal areas and 
the Beqaa. Reported from Aammigq, Ain Zhalta, 
Anjar, Byblos, Cheikh Zennad, Damour, Deir el 
Qamar, Jiyeh, Tanayel and Tyre Coast. First 
recorded by Van Dyck in 1873-1878 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Anthus trivialis Tree Pipit PM, ?wv: Common 
passage migrant in March-early May and late 
August-—late November (mainly September- 
October), with apparently fewer in spring. Very 
few records in early December and late 
February may indicate passage migrants rather 
than winter visitors. Occurs from coasts to high 
areas, principally in cultivation and the Beqaa. 
Sighted at Aammigq, Ainab, Beirut, Byblos, 
Damour, Jabal Rihane, Jezzine and Kousba. 
First recorded by Van Dyck in 1873-1878 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Anthus cervinus Red-throated Pipit PM, ?wv: 
Abundant passage migrant from sea-level to 
c1800m, mainly in damp or cultivated areas. 
Apparently more common in spring (early 
March-mid-May) than in autumn 
(September—mid-November). Most recorded 
near coast and Beqaa Valley, particularly at 
Aammiq. Beale & Sprenger (2001) noted that a 
few records of the species at Aammigq are from 
mid-winter. Sighted at Aammiq, Beirut, Cheikh 
Zennad, Palm Islands, Tyre Coast and Saida. 
First recorded in 1904 (Carruthers 1910). 


[Anthus rubescens Buff-bellied Pipit [v]: 
One report of apparently two (japonicus) at 
Cheikh Zennad on 10 March 2006 was in 
Balmer & Betton (2007a). Another candidate 
for the LRBC]. 


Anthus spinoletta Water Pipit PM, wv: 
Widespread passage migrant in mid- 
February—early May and mid-September-late 
November through most.areas. Scarce and local 
in winter at wetlands, principally along the 
coast. Reported from Aammigq, Bishmezzine, 
Cheikh Zennad, Khaldeh, Qaraoun, Litani 
Valley, Tyre and Wadi Yabes. First recorded by 
Flach (1959). 


Fringilla coelebs Common Chaffinch R, PM, 
WV: Very common breeding resident (mid- 
March-late July) in most habitats at mid to high 
altitude, with highest densities in cedar groves, 
fir and pine forests, river valleys and orchards. 
Very common on passage and in winter in 
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early October-late April. First recorded and 
first breeding confirmed, in cedar groves, by 
Tristram (1864). 


Fringilla montifringilla Brambling pm, wv: 
Uncommon but regular passage migrant and 
winter visitor in early October-late April in 
cedar, pine and fir forests, and orchards 
(Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 
Large flocks of up to 100 may occur locally in 
form of invasions (Colin Conroy pers comm). 
Observed at Aammiq, Ainata North, Ain 
Zhalta, Anjar, Agoura, Arz el Shouf, Beirut, 
Jabal Rihane, Jabal Sannine, Joub Jannine, 
Kefraya South, Mimes, Qartaba, Qaraoun, 
Rachaya, and Yanta. First recorded in 1904 by 
Van Dyck (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Serinus pusillus Red-fronted Serin pm, wv: 
Scarce passage migrant in mid-February-late 
March and late October-late November, 
overwintering from early December-early 
February. On migration, mainly recorded in 
high rocky montane areas with scattered trees; 
in winter, mostly on hills above Beqaa. 
Reported from Aramta, Arz el Shouf, 
Baadaran, Bustan, Deir el Ahmar, Hammara, 
Kaoukaba, Mlikh, Niha, Qartaba, Rihane, 
Yammouneh and Yanta. First recorded by Van 
Dyck in 1881/2 (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Serinus serinus European Serin WV, pm: 
Uncommon passage migrant in early 
March-late April and early October-late 
November. Common in winter from 
December-—mid-March, usually in coastal 
orchards and gardens, low hills and cultivated 
areas of Beqaa. Sighted at Aammiq, Amchite, 
Barouk, Beirut, Beiteddine, Chtaura, Damour, 
Haouarta, Hasbaya, Jabal Rihane, Jebrayel, 
Jiyeh, Kfar Hatta, Naqoura, Qaraoun, Tyre and 
Yammouneh. First recorded by Van Dyck in 
1873-1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Serinus syriacus (VU) Syrian Serin SB, pm, 
wv: Very common migrant breeder from late 
April-mid-August in rocky montane areas. 
Mainly recorded in open cedar, pine and fir 
forests. During post-breeding dispersal, 
commonly found above the tree-line. Some 
migrants from outside Lebanon probably 
arrive in early October—late March. Reported 
from Aammiq, Ainata North, Ain el Dardara, 
Ain Tourine, Ain Zhalta, Afqa, Arz el Shouf, 
Azour, Baalbek, Barouk, Bcharre, Chamboug, 
Chwayya, Dounniyeh, Ehden, Fneideq, 
Hadath el Jibbeh, Hasbani, Jabal Rihane, Joub 


Jannine, Kefraya South, Kfar Hamam, 
Kfarhouna, Maasser el Shouf, Mrah Sabaya, 
Qammouha and Tannourine. First recorded 
and first breeding confirmed, at cedars, by 
Tristram (1864) and first reconfirmed 
breeding for over 22 years by Ramadan-Jaradi 
& Ramadan-Jaradi (1997). 


Carduelis chloris European Greenfinch R, 
WV, pm: Very common and widespread 
breeding resident (mid-March-mid-August), 
usually from sea level to c1850m, chiefly in 
cedar, pine and mixed groves, maquis, 
garrigues, orchards, cultivation and ravines 
with trees. It also breeds in the campus of the 
American University of Beirut and in Horsh 
Beirut (GR-J). Scarce passage migrant in late 
February—early May and mid-September-late 
November. In early November-early March, 
the resident population is augmented by large 
numbers of migrants. First recorded in 1824 by 
Hemprich & Ehrenberg (1833) and first 
breeding noted by Kumerloeve (1962). 


Carduelis spinus Eurasian Siskin pm, WV, s: 
Scarce on passage in early February-—late April 
and late October-late November. Locally 
uncommon to common in winter from early 
December-—mid-February in conifers in the 
central Lebanon range, mainly at 250-600m asl 
and in the Beqaa. Very few records of oversum- 
mering in June-July. Seen at Aammiq, Ain 
Zhalta, Agoura, Beirut, Chtaura, Damour, Deir 
el Qamar, Jabal Rihane, Jamhour, Jiyeh, Kamed 
el Lowz, Nahr Ibrahim, Qartaba, Saida and 
Tanayel. First recorded by Van Dyck in 1873- 
1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962). 


Carduelis carduelis European Goldfinch R, 
WV, pm: Very common breeding resident 
(early March—mid-August) in a wide variety of 
habitats, usually from mid-altitudes to c1850m 
asl. Frequent in conifers, orchards and 
cultivated areas. Scarce on passage from late 
February-early April and late September-late 
November. Considerable winter immigration 
in late November-mid-February (Ramadan- 
Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). First recorded 
and first breeding confirmed by Tristram in 
1867 (1865-68). 


Carduelis cannabina Common Linnet R, PM, 
WV: Common breeding resident (mid- 
March—mid-August) in mountains, mainly at 
1500-2200m asl. Inhabits open cedar forest and 
areas above the tree-line with low scrub. During 
post-breeding dispersal, birds flock at higher 
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altitudes, but in autumn and winter descend to 
lower elevations. Considerable immigration 
during early October-early April. Reported 
from Aammigq, Ain el Safsaf, Ain Zhalta, Arz el 
Shouf, Ayoun el Simane, Barouk, Beirut, 
Damour, Deir el Qamar, Ehden, Jabal Rihane, 
Jbab el Homr, Jezzine, Karm el Mohr, 
Maaraboun, Maasser el Shouf, Marj Hine, Qalaat 
el Hosn, Qammouha, Tanayel, Tannourine, 
Yammouneh and Yanta. First recorded in 1824 
by Hemprich & Ehrenberg (1833) and first 
breeding noted by Aharoni (1931). 


Rhodopechys sanguineus Crimson-winged 
Finch r; Uncommon breeding resident (mid- 
May-mid-July) on rocky or stony slopes with 
sparse scrub at 1350-2500m asl. Post-breeding 
and in winter, regularly occurs at edge of cedar 
and fir forests. Sighted at Ainata North, Ain 
Hazir, Faraya, Faqra, Hrajel, Hzarta, Jabal 
Barouk, Jabal el Agraa, Jilou, M’chatie, Niha, 
Oammouha, Qornet el Saouda and 
Yammouneh. First recorded and first breeding 
confirmed by Tristram (1864). 


Bucanetes githagineus Trumpeter Finch r: 
Very scarce to rare local breeding resident in 
the Anti-Lebanon, particulary Bekka, near Deir 
el Achayer, Aiha, Maqneh and Chmis el 
Maaiysra near Arsal, where post-breeding 
flocks occur in mid-August-early September. 
First recorded in 1878 by Van Dyck 
(Kumerloeve 1962) and first breeding noted in 
Anti-Lebanon by Aharoni (1931). 


Rhodospiza obsoletus Desert Finch wv: Scarce 
to rare winter visitor, almost exclusively in 
Begaa (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 
1999). Recently, a singing male was at Aana, in 
the West Beqaa, between 24 June-11 July 2006 
(Colin Conroy pers comm). First recorded in 
1926 (Aharoni 1931). 


Coccothraustes coccothraustes Hawfinch pm, 
wv: Very rare on passage from early 
March-early April and in November. Scarce in 
winter from early December-mid-February. 
Recorded from sea-level to 1750m (near 
Qammouha), mainly in open groves 
interspersed with orchards or cultivation. 
Reported from Aammigq, Barouk, Beirut, Deir el 
Ahmar, Hazmiyeh, Kamed el Lowz, 
Kfarhouneh, Khaldeh, Saghbine, Tanayel and 
Yammouneh. First Lebanese records are of 4 
specimens collected near Beirut: one by Van 
Dyck in 1876 or 1877, and three by Carruthers 
in November 1904 (Kumerloeve 1962). 


Emberiza calandra Corn Bunting R, PM, WV: 
Common breeding resident (mid-March-early 
July) in the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges, 
in grassy areas with few trees, and in Beqaa. 
Common on passage over much of the country 
in late February-early April and early 
October-late November. Resident birds 
augmented by immigrants in December-early 
March, particularly in cultivated and open 
areas of Begaa and terraced hills or valleys. 
First recorded by Van Dyck in 1873-1878 
(Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962) and first breeding 
noted by Kumerloeve (1962). 


Emberiza citrinella Yellowhammer wv: Scarce 
winter visitor in mid-October—mid-March in 
open coniferous woodland and orchards, 
principally at 500—1200m asl and in Beqaa. 
Occasionally recorded on the coast. Reported 
from Aammigq, Ain Zhalta, Arz el Shouf, Beirut, 
Beit Chlala, Bustan, Chamboug, Deir Mimas, 
Douma, Faitroun, Ibl el Saqi, Jabal Rihane, Jbab 
el Homr, Joub Jannine, Laqlouq, Marj Bisri, 
Mdeirij, Nabha, Qaraoun, Rachaya, Ras el Harf, 
Saghbine, Tyre, Yammouneh and Yanta. First 
recorded in 1955 by Nevins (1960). 


Emberiza leucocephalos Pine Bunting wv: 
Listed as a vagrant in Lebanon (Shirihai 1996, 
Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan-Jaradi 1999). 
Recent records: one at Aammig on 8 December 
1999 (Beale 2000), three there on 18 and 23 
January, one at the same place on 20 February 
and at least three at Mount Sannine on 4 March 
2000 (Colin Beale pers comm) suggest that the 
Pine Bunting is a very rare winter visitor rather 
than a vagrant. 


Emberiza cia Rock Bunting R: Common 
breeding resident (late April—mid-July) in 
rocky montane areas with sparse low 
vegetation and scattered trees, mainly above 
1000m asl. Highest densities on edges of cedar 
groves. In winter, descends to lower altitudes. 
Sighted at Ammiq hillsides, Afqa, Ain Zhalta, 
Ainata North, Amchite, Arz el Shouf, Aqoura, 
Barouk, Bcharre, Deir el Qamar, Faitroun, 
Faraya, Fneideq, Jabal Rihane, Kefraya South, 
Laqloug, Maasser el Shouf, Meyrouba, 
Qartaba, Rachaya el Fokhar, Yammouneh and 
Zahleh. First recorded in 1924 by Hemprich & 
Ehrenberg (1833) and first breeding noted by 
Tristram (1864). 


Emberiza cineracea (NT) Cinereous Bunting 
pm: Very scarce passage migrant in mid- 
March-early May and even rarer in September. 


Vas 
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Most recorded at mid and high altitudes, in 
low vegetation on rocky slopes or hills, partic- 
ularly in the Anti-Lebanon range. Observed at 
Ain.Ata, Ain el Tineh, Batroun, Bustan, 
Chambougq, Lala, Mazraat el FaQaa, Rachaya, 
Tannoura, Yammouneh, Yanta. First recorded 
by Flach (1959). 


Emberiza hortulana Ortolan Bunting sb, PM: 
Scarce migrant breeder from late April—mid- 
July in high rocky areas with scattered low 
vegetation, at 1500-2000m asl but principally 
above the tree-line. Common on passage in 
open habitats from late March—mid-May 
(mainly April) and early August—late October 
(mainly September). Reported from Ain Arab, 
Ainata North, Ain Zhalta, Ban, Barouk, Beirut, 
Bejje, Dahr el Ahmar, Deir el Ahmar, Ehden, 
Fneideq, Jezzine, Khaldeh, Kfarhouneh, 
Maamelteine, Maasser el Shouf, Palm Islands, 
Qammouha, Rihane, Toumat Niha and 
Yammouneh. First recorded by Van Dyck in 
1873-1878 (Kumerloeve 1960a, 1962) and first 
breeding mentioned by Meinertzhagen (1935). 


Emberiza caesia Cretzschmar’s Bunting sb, 
PM: Uncommon migrant breeder from early 
April—mid-July in open montane habitats, eg 
degraded oak groves at low and mid-altitudes, 
and low bushy areas with scattered trees at 
higher altitudes. Common on passage from 
early March—mid-April and late August-early 
October. Sighted at Aammigq, Ainab, Ain 
Majdalaine, Ajloune, Azour, Beirut, Bejje, 
Biechrime, .Douma, ..Ehmej, _ Harajel, 
Kfarhouneh, Khirbet Qanafer, Laqlougq, Litani 
Valley, Machmoucheh, Mazraat Kfardibiane, 
Palm Islands, Qalaat Fagra, Rachaya, Saida and 
Warwar. First recorded in 1824 by Hemprich & 
Ehrenberg (1833) and first breeding confirmed 
between Hermon and Litani by Tristram (1864). 


Emberiza pusilla Little Bunting v: Based 
probably on one specimen captured by 
Tristram (1885), Kumerloeve (1962) and Benson 
(1970) considered the Little Bunting a vagrant 
in Lebanon. No subsequent records until one at 
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Aammiq on 23 April 2003 was thought to be 
this species, and one or two individuals, in first 
winter plumage, were observed at Damour on 
2 December 2003 (Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2005). 


Emberiza rustica Rustic Bunting v: Listed as a 
vagrant by Shirihai (1996). More recently, two 
records: one at Aammiq on 4 November 1999 
(Beale 2000) and two there on 25 December 
2003 (GR-J). 


Emberiza melanocephala Black-headed 
Bunting SB, PM: Very common and 
widespread migrant breeder from late- 
April-late July in montane areas; highest 
densities in orchards at 1400-1500m asl, but 
also common in Cilician fir Abies cilicica and 
Turkey oak Quercus cerris var pseudocerris 
forests at cl1900m. Less common at lower 
altitudes in the Lebanon and: Anti-Lebanon 
ranges, in open hilly terrain with few trees or in 
terraced valleys, and in Beqaa. No breeding 
records below 500m. Very common on passage 
from sea-level to high altitude, principally in 
mid-April—late May and less commonly in late 
August—mid-October. Reported from Aammigq, 
Ablah, Ainata North, Ain Zhalta, Afga, Arz el 
Shouf, Baadaran, Beirut, Chtaura, Dahr el 
Baidar, Dalhoun, Deir el Qamar, Ehden, 
Hasbaya, Jabal Rihane, Jabal Sannine, Joub 
Jannine, Kesrouan, Kfarhouneh, Litani, Palm 
Islands, Qammouha, River, Marjayoun, Mimes, 
Rachaya, Saghbine, Tallet el Jerech, 
Yammouneh, Yanta, Zaarour and Zighrine. 
First recorded by Schrader (1892) and first 
breeding noted by Meinertzhagen (1935). 


Emberiza schoeniclus Common Reed Bunting 
pm, wv: Very scarce passage migrant and 
winter visitor in late October—-early April to 
Aammiq, Yammouneh, Anjar and Tanayel in 
the Beqaa Valley (Ramadan-Jaradi & Ramadan- 
Jaradi 1999). More recent records fall within the 
above localities and dates (Beale 2000, Beale & 
Sprenger 2001, Ramadan-Jaradi 2003). First 
recorded by Tohmé & Neuschwander (1974). 
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Appendix 1. Names of the localities cited in the text: the numbered sites (145 in total) shown on Map 1. 


1. Aammiq, 2. Beirut, 3. Qaa, 4. Palm Islands, 5. Cheikh Zennad, 6. Tyre Coast, 7. Qaraoun, 8. Damour, 9. Rihane, 10. Jabal 
Rihane, 11. Anjar, 12. Dalhoun, 13. Arz el Shouf, 14. Litani River, 15. Ehden, 16. Khalde, 17. Ain Zhalta, 18. Barouk, 19. 
Yammouneh, 20. Agoura, 21. Tanayel, 23. Tripoli, 24. Nagqoura, 25. Qammouha, 26. Nahr el Kalb, 27. Azour, 28. Rachaya, 
29. Hermel, 30. Faraya, 31. Saida, 32. Ainata North, 33. Joub Jannine, 34. Bcharre, 35. Baalbek, 36. Ainab, 37. Maasser el 
Shouf, 38. Jiyeh, 39. Deir el Qamar, 40. Byblos, 41. Niha, 42. Hermon, 43. Baabda, 44. Yanta, 45. Tannourine, 46. 
Kfarhouneh, 47. Chtaura, 48. Zahleh, 49. Sannine, 50. Lagloug, 51. Kefraya South, 52. Jezzine, 53. Assi River, 54. Deir 
Mimas, 55. Aley, 56. Afga, 57. Chwayya, 58. Bustan, 59. Nahr Beirut, 60. Mlikh, 61. Mimes, 62. Deir el Ahmar, 63. Bikfaya, 
64. Alma el Chaab, 65. Qassimyeh, 66. Qartaba, 67. Faqra, 68. Batroun, 69. Qabb Elias, 70. Nabatyeh, 71. Marjayoun, 72. 
Dahr el Baidar, 73. Bwar, 75. Ryag, 76. Kousba, 77. Hasbani, 78. Doueir, 79. Aramta, 81. Qleiaat, 82. Bhamdoun, 83. 
Bentael, 85. Baadaran, 86. Arnoun, 88. Zgharta, 89. Toumat Niha, 91. Qbeiyat, 94. Kamed el Lowz, 95. Jourd Nahleh, 96. 
Bisri, 97. Maanyeh, 102. Ibl el Sagi, 104. Hasbaya, 107. Fakiha, 110. Amchite, 111. Ablah, 112. Zahrani, 115. Rayfoun, 116. 
Ras el Chekaa, 117. Rachaya el Fokhar, 118. Machghara, 120. Bejje, 123. Karm el Mohr, 124. Jounieh, 125. Jabal Mazar, 
126. Jabal Haouerta, 127. Hadeth el Jibbeh, 128. Fneideq, 129. Enfeh, 131. Douma, 132. Dahr el Ahmar, 133. Chamboug, 
134. Bebnine, 144. Tel el Akhdar, 145. Bireh, 148. Qana, 156. Majdaloune, 159. Kneisseh, 163. Kesrouane, 164. Kefraya 
North, 166. Jebrayel, 167. Hrajel, 168. Ehmej, 182. Ainata South, 184. Zighrine, 189. Wadi Faara, 191. Wadi el Karm, 196. 
Tair Dibba, 207. Qornet el Saouda, 208. Qlaiaa, 212. Nabha, 216. Mrah el Ain, 217. Minieh, 218. Mtein, 223. Marj Hine, 224. 
Magneh, 226. Maifoug, 231. Khiara, 248. Hzarta, 253. Hammara, 260. Eddeh, 265. Deir Janine, 270. Chmis, 278. Bqaa 
Kafra, 288. Arsal, 290. Insaar, 293. Aitaroun 


NB For information concerning any site, contact the author. 
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Observations from 1998 — 2006 on the 
breeding population of Sooty Falcons 
Falco concolor on the Hawar Islands, 

Kingdom of Bahrain 


BRENDAN KAVANAGH AND HOWARD KING 


The breeding population of Sooty Falcons was observed on the Hawar 
islands from 1998-2006. The number of breeding pairs and the total produc- 
tivity of the population were recorded annually. The population declined by 
33% during that period, from 15 to 10 breeding pairs. The annual produc- 
tivity fluctuated between 0.92 and 1.33 chicks per pair, but without any 
apparent trend. These figures are below the mean recorded in other 
populations. A recent review of the literature would indicate that the world 
population of this species has been seriously overestimated and further 
research is needed as a matter of urgency. 


Brendan Kavanagh and Howard King, RCSI-Medical 
University of Bahrain, P.O. Box 15503, Kingdom of Bahrain.. 
e-mails: bkavanagh@rcsi-mub.com howardk@batelco.com.bh 


INTRODUCTION 


The Sooty Falcon Falco concolor is a migratory species, which breeds across eastern North 
Africa, from eastern Libya through Egypt, Jordan and Israel to the coasts of Red Sea and 
Arabian Gulf, through the Middle East to southwest Pakistan (Cramp & Simmons 1980, 
del Hoyo et al 1994, Jennings 1995). While there is little information on the total world 
population of the species, the present IUCN Red List of threatened species compiled by 
Birdlife International (BLI) (2007a) categorises the species as of “Least Concern’ and gives 
an estimated world population of 100 000 individuals (unchanged from 2006, BLI 2006) — 
this calculation is based on the proportion of birds seen in their winter grounds in 
Madagascar and SE Africa when compared with Eleonora’s Falcon F. eleonorae (Moreau 
1969, Walter 1979a, Brown et al 1982). These earlier data were more recently upheld by 
del Hoyo et al (1994) who suggested a population of 40 000 breeding pairs (bp), which 
took into account birds not ready to breed, while the IUCN evaluators, Ekstrgm and 
Butchart (BLI Red List Authority) in BLI (2006 & 2007) cite Ferguson-Lees et al (2001) as 
the most recent authority used to support these data. However, a recent analysis 
alarmingly suggests that these figures may overestimate the population 40-fold (Jennings 
& Sadler 2006) (see below and also Appendix 1). 


Plate 1. Typical Sooty Falcon Falco concolor Plate 2. Sooty Falcon Falco concolor chicks. 
habitat. © Juhani Kyyr6é © Juhani Kyyro 
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For their breeding grounds, the birds utilize inland canyons or cliffs in rugged or 
mountainous desert areas and small arid uninhabited islands largely lacking vegetation 
(Beaman & Madge 1998) (Plate 1). Within the Gulf from Kuwait to the Gulf of Oman, 
Sooty Falcons are known to breed in all countries at low levels (Aspinall 1994, King 
1999, IUCN 2006). In Bahrain, a small number of birds breed on the Hawar islands east 
of Bahrain and west of Qatar (Nightingale & Hill 1993, King 1999). This population has 
been the subject of an annual census since 1998. This short note reports on the breeding 
success and annual productivity of this population between 1998 and 2006. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The annual survey began in 1998 as part of an evaluation of the Hawar islands (Map 
1) as a unique area for conservation. This project was sponsored by the Bahraini 
Government, through the late Amir HH Shaikh Isa Bin Salman Al Khalifa, who issued 
Edict No 16 in 1996 establishing the Islands as a Nature Reserve. Full details of the 
results of this Hawar survey are contained in King (1999). Two breeding surveys were 
conducted annually from 1998 to 2006, one in early summer to establish the number of 
bp, the other in late summer to establish their annual productivity. The latter survey 
counted the number of free flying young produced. Data analysis was performed 
using Microsoft Office Excel 2003. 


RESULTS A Sn 
The number Sooty Falcon pairs Rubud Al Gharbivan __\\_ Rubud Al Shargiyah 
on the Hawar islands, some 10 —— 
to 15 per annum (Table 1), has 
been recorded in all years from 
1998 to 2006. The trend has been 
one of gradual decline in the 
total number of bp on the 
islands over the period of the 
survey (Fig 1). The number of 
pairs on Hajiyat and Wakur was J 
stable while the number on 
Hazwarah, the main breeding 
colony, declined. The highest 
number of bp (15) was recorded 
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(Fig 2). There has been a gradual decline in the annual productivity of the population 
over the period of the survey. 


The relationship between total productivity and population size is at Fig 3. There is a 
general trend of greater numbers of chicks being produced in years that had higher 
numbers of breeding pairs. 


Table 1. The number of breeding pairs of Sooty Falcon Falco concolor on the Hawar Islands 1998-2006. 
Also included are additional sightings of single birds, the total number of fledged birds and annual mean 
productivity per pair of the population. 


Hazwarah Hajiyat Wakur Additional Young Annual 
Year Pairs Island Island Island observations Fledged Productivity/Pr 
1998 15 il (@ 2 +1 (seen) 1 loo 
1999 14 14 1 2 None 14 1.00 
2000 dal Uf 2 2 None 16 1.45 
2001 12 8 2 2 None 11 0.92 
2003 qa 7 2 2 None Teta dey, 
2004 13 10 2 1 +1 (Wakur) 17, dedi 
2005 12 9 1 2 None 16 1.33 
2006 10 th 2 1 +1 (Wakur) 11 1.10 
Means) 12.25 8.75 175 175 14.5 1.24 


= e -1.179487179 = 
a 14 w Hazwarah MELLEL 
12 eee 5 16 
S aKur 
3 10 6 3 15 
a 8 ae 14 
5 2 242 
: : 11 
= 
= 0 10 
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Year Year 

Figure 1. The number of breeding pairs of Sooty Figure 2. The total annual productivity of the 
Falcon Falco concolor on the Hawar Islands from Sooty Falcon Falco concolor population on the 
1998 to 2006. Hawar Islands from 1998 to 2006. 
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Figure 3. The relationship between the total annual Figure 4. The relationship between the mean 
productivity and number of breeding pairs of Sooty annual productivity and the size of the Sooty 
Falcons Falco concolor on the Hawar Islands Falcon Falco concolor population on the Hawar 
between 1998 and 2006. Islands between 1998 and 2006. 
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The mean productivity of the Sooty Falcon population during the period of the survey 
from 1998 to 2006 is shown in Table 1. Mean productivity ranged between 0.92- 1.45 
chicks per pair, with a mean of 1.21 chicks (+/- 0.19 (n=8)). The lowest success was 
recorded in 2001 and the highest in 2000. No trend was observed in these data (Fig 4). 


DISCUSSION 


The Sooty Falcon population has decreased on the Hawar islands by 33% between 
1998 and 2006. It is difficult to explain this decline given the protected status of the 
islands and the absence of any disturbance to or modification of the habitat. It is more 
plausible that the decline is due to either poor productivity, leading to poor 
recruitment to the breeding population or to excessive mortality of adults and young 
birds on migration or in their winter quarters. In the former case one is assuming that 
locally bred birds are recruited to the population which we cannot substantiate from 
our data. Nor is there any evidence in the literature to elucidate the discussion further. 


The extent of mortality of falcons on migration or in their winter quarters cannot be 
substantiated as no studies have been published on either the migration route of the 
birds or on the ecology and survival of birds in Madagascar or East Africa. Further 
research on the populations in their winter quarters is important if we are to develop a 
better understanding of the ecology and population dynamics of these falcons. The 
total productivity of the population in part is influenced by the decline in the number 
of pairs. However it will also be affected by other factors including climatic 
conditions, availability of prey both in the lead up to breeding and while chicks are in 
the nest and the extent of human disturbance during the breeding season. Although 
there was some evidence of harvesting of unfledged chicks from Hazwarah island, we 
think there was only a limited impact on the productivity of the whole population, 
because most of the nest sites are inaccessible. The individual pair productivity was 
not recorded annually, which makes it difficult to establish the impact of total nest 
failure on the productivity of the population. 


The average annua! productivity per pair shows no clear trend, suggesting that 
competition between pairs in years of high density does not occur. This would suggest 
that prey density is affected more by the year rather than the density of breeding Sooty 
Falcons — the latter circumstance aligns with the dependency of breeding pairs on a food 
source which is on migration to feed their chicks (eg Walter 1979b, del Hoyo et al 1994). 
There were no data available on annual variation in prey density on Hawar. 


Del Hoyo et al (1994) reported that up to four chicks may be fledged per pair while the 
normal is two to three. A clutch of four chicks has never been observed in the Hawar 
population (HK pers obs) — in 2006 the maximum number of chicks per pair was two 
(Plate 2), several pairs producing only one chick. It would appear that the average 
annual productivity of 1.21 chicks (+0.19, n=8) at Hawar is significantly lower than 
that recorded in other populations (mean 2.34 chicks, del Hoyo et al 1994). Gaucher et 
al (1995) compared the productivity of two populations of Sooty Falcon in the Red Sea 
coast of Saudi Arabia and found mean annual productivities of 1.14 (sd +/- 1.23, n = 
14) and 2.30 (sd +/- 2.30, n = 20) chicks per nest. The lower productivity relates to the 
Farasan Archipelago, which comprises several rocky islands far offshore where few 
large migrant birds pass, while the higher figure, recorded in the same year, relates to 
the southern Red Sea coast’s (Gishran area) sandy shores and mangrove-covered 
islets, where more abundant larger prey was recorded. They attributed this variation 
in productivity of the falcons to differences in the abundance and regular occurrence 
of migrant birds during the chick-rearing season. 
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Walter (1979b) recorded Sooty Falcon bp on the Hawar islands during his survey of 
the Oman population in 1978. All four nests had 3 chicks while the Oman population 
had an average 2.67 chicks per pair. During the current survey for this paper, we did 
not record any nests of three chicks or any clutches of 3 eggs (HK pers obs). Thus the 
current clutch size and level of productivity at Hawar would appear to be lower than 
previously recorded and may be incapable of maintaining the population in the 
absence of immigration from other populations. | 


The declining number of bp has not been compensated for by any increase in the 
productivity of the population. We have no data to support the notion that 
recruitment to the breeding population is from the cohort of chicks produced the 
previous or second previous year. We have no information on the fidelity or dispersal 
of the young or adults in the population and no information on the survival of each 
cohort from year to year. In the absence of these data it is not possible to ascertain the 
key factors controlling the fluctuations in the population of falcons breeding on 
Hawar though the decline over the past nine years does give great cause for concern. 
The first three chicks were ringed in Hawar in 2006. It is hoped that a sustained 
ringing effort in future years may help to cast further light on the recruitment to and 
dispersal from the Hawar population in the future. 


At a conservation workshop on the Fauna of Arabia, held in Sharjah, UAE, in 
February 2006, Jennings & Sadler (2006) estimated that the total Gulf and Gulf of 
Oman population of Sooty Falcon was below 100 pairs, of which the Hawar islands 
accounted for 20%, but as shown above, the decline of the Hawar population since 
1998 to only 10 pairs in 2006 may mean that the situation is even worse. In an 
evaluation of both published and unpublished data, Jennings (in prep) suggests that 
the total Arabian population of this species may be close to 500 pairs between the Red 
Sea and the Gulf of Oman, an area thought to contain a major proportion of the world 
population. This is supported by Gaucher et al (1995) who estimated the world 
population at less than 1000 pairs. These data are greatly at variance with the present 
published population estimates of 100 000 birds (IUCN 2007) or 40 000bp (del Hoyo et 
al 1994). The current classification of the Sooty Falcon by the IUCN may be seriously 
flawed (See Appendix 1). Should these latest data be substantiated, the Sooty Falcon 
should be reclassified as ‘Endangered’ as proposed by Jennings & Sadler (2006) 
instead of ‘Least Concern’. At the very least, the Sooty Falcon should immediately be 
recategorised as ‘Insufficient Data’, pending further urgent research and re-evaluation 
of the most recent data on the species!. 
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Appendix 1. A short review of the history of the population figures cited by IUCN for the status of Sooty Falcon Falco 
concolor. 


Sooty Falcon Falco concolor is currently evaluated by the IUCN as ‘Least Concern’ (BLI 2006, 2007a), which 
assessment appears based on two factors: 

1. The population density in its winter quarters in Madagascar. 

2. Information on its global distribution in the northern hemisphere. 

However, a retrospective examination of the original publications shows inconsistencies, brought about by assessments, 
which in hindsight comprise unsupported assumptions and extrapolations — these undermine the species’ current IUCN 
evaluation, which the above paper argues is far too optimistic. | assert that there are major gaps in our knowledge that 
have remained unaddressed for over 40 years. Consequently, educated guesses made at that time have not been tested 
by hard data, rendering the hypothesis underlying the IUCN evaluation fragile, at the very least. 


In elaboration of the first factor, | begin with Hartmut Walter's book on Eleonora’s Falcon F. eleonorae (Walter 1979b). 
He had studied that species for 12 years and in December 1973 during his field studies had travelled to Madagascar to 
observe Eleonora’s Falcons in their wintering grounds. During his stay (16 Dec 73 — 3 Jan 74) he spent three days in the 
field (24 -26 Dec) in the area around Morondava on the western coast, where the habitat in the area “... consisted of 
mixed and man-modified coastal plain. There were large agricultural areas (several dozen hectares) with dry or flooded 
rice fields; there were forest clearings not much larger than 1 or 2 hectares where the forest had recently been burned 
out, leaving the major tree trunks standing, and there was a dense secondary forest, often only 5 to 10m high”. He 
indicated that most of the falcons in that forest were Sooty Falcons, only a few Eleonora’s Falcons being observed with 
certainty. However he continues, “...without direct comparison, the two species are not easily distinguished from each 
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other’, later adding, “As a result of bad light (rain, dusk, distance) it was often impossible to distinguish the two species 
at all’, but not withstanding this, he nevertheless estimated that, "The ratio was 10:1 or even higher in favour of this 
sibling species of Eleonora’s Falcon”, je Sooty Falcon. 


On the afternoon of 26 Dec, at 17.50 Walter went by road between the village of Andranomena and the town of 
Morondava. It had just stopped raining and the sun had appeared. There was no wind. He observed large numbers of 
falcons, first 6-8, then ‘more than 25’, and later another 42 birds crossing the road from east to west. “...all were Sooty 
Falcons except a rather reddish light-phased Eleonora’s Falcon. | took many photographs, and we gave up counting”. He 
further stated, “This last observation confirmed my assumption about the relative commonness of the two Palearctic 
falcons in this Morondava sector of Madagascar around Christmastime”. 


These data have been key in the evaluation of the status of the Sooty Falcon population. Walter estimated a Sooty 
Falcon density from his road trip through the rural habitat around Morondava (5 individuals/km?). He extrapolated from 
this conclusion that, if all this habitat locally was similarly occupied (“...at least 1000 km? of this habitat’), the estimated 
wintering population locally would be some 5000 individuals. Subsequently, by back-calculating on the basis of the 
proportion of light- and dark-phase Eleonora’s Falcons in the European breeding population, Walter predicted the 
number of dark falcons which were not Sooty Falcons. Though well-meaning, this tautological or circular argument is an 
invalid approach, and though it is not directly relevant to my note on Sooty Falcon in Bahrain, it strongly suggests that all 
conclusions on Eleonora’s and Sooty Falcon populations made at this time must be re-evaluated. 


Furthermore, there were several assumptions in his line of argument that cast doubt on the validity of his ratio of 10:1 in 
favour of Sooty Falcons: 

Accurate identification of each species was difficult. 

The result is based on a tiny sample size producing too few data (a single afternoon road trip). 

Evenness of falcon distribution within the habitat is unsubstantiated. 

Clumping of falcon numbers around a food source or roost site was not considered. 

The differing habitat preferences of the two species were not considered. 


oe ON = 


| am not disputing the importance of Walter's observations and his contributions to our knowledge of Eleonora’s and 
Sooty Falcons. What | must call into question is the lack of scientific rigour in the use of his observation by subsequent 
authors. Moreau (1969) stated, “Evidently the Sooty Falcon must be much more numerous than Eleonora’s, which is 
reliably estimated at 2500 pairs +/- 500, so that 10 000 of them would exist each autumn’ citing Walter (1968) six years 
before the latter’s visit to Madagascar. Cade (1982) subsequently misinterpreted this in concluding that Moreau was 
estimating the Sooty Falcon population at 10 000 birds. Moreau’s figure refers to the population of Eleonora’s Falcons in 
autumn as based on the breeding population (after Walter) plus the young birds produced. In fact, Waiter (1979a) 
guesstimated the real population of Eleonora’s Falcons at 12 000 individuals based on data up to the end of Dec 1977. 
Cade re-estimated the Sooty Falcon population figure upwards to 20 000, based on this revised estimate of the 
Eleonora’s Falcon population. 


Further to this, Brown et a/ (1982) accurately reported Walter’s (1979a) estimates of the Eleonora’s Falcon population 
(minimum 4825-5790; mean 11 000-13 000; maximum 17 500-21 000 birds), but took the unwarranted step of applying 
Walter's limited-area and doubifully justified 10:1 ratio to arrive at a Sooty Falcon population of 50 000-200 O00. | have 
not been able to uncover any documented publication in which Walter himself put these two separate estimates together 
for that purpose. 


The IUCN evaluation of the status of the Sooty Falcon draws significantly from Ferguson-Lees & Christie (2001), who 
make a compounding unwarranted assumption about the size of the Sooty Falcon world population. From the most 
recent estimates available to them of the Eleonora’s Falcon population (based on data collected through the 1990s), they 
multiplied this number by 10 to arrive at a world population of 40 000 breeding pairs of Sooty Falcon. Bearing in mind 
that this process is based on Walter's 1973 one-day road trip in Madagascar, | submit that it actually represents an 
extraordinary acceptance of tenuous data from one era to another. Admittedly, Ferguson-Lees & Christie (2001) note 
that the low densities occurring on breeding grounds are not compatible with the high population estimates of Walter & 
Cade, but they pin their hopes on undiscovered populations in remote likely breeding areas. Although Ferguson-Lees & 
Christie (2001) did not actually mention a total world population of: “ .around 100 000 individuals”, their ‘order of 
magnitude’! figure (repeated in Ferguson- -Lees & Christie 2005) on the map, ‘5’, represents a ‘10 001-100 000’ estimate, 
the higher figure being cited as ‘up to’ in the IUCN list. Because of the above concerns, BirdLife International have now 
raised the subject on their Globally Threatened Bird Forum (BLI 2007b) (Stuart Butchart & Jez Bird pers comm). 


' Editor's Note. When | was taught ‘orders of magnitude’ in mathematics, Order 1 was 0-9, not 1-10, which would make 
Order 5, 10 000- 99 999, but | concede that its use here by Ferguson-Lees & Christie is more easily understandable to 
the lay person and remains consistent with the same approach in the under-rated 1983 The Shell Guide to the Birds of 
Britain and Ireland, by James Ferguson-Lees, lan Willis and JTR Sharrock. 
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Outward (autumn) bird migration at the 
Southeastern Peninsula and Cape Greco, 
Cyprus: the phenologies of regular migrants 


TOBIAS: ROTH 


Birds on their outward migration were counted in Cyprus at the Southeastern 
(SE) Peninsula, which includes Cape Greco, from 3 September to 27 October 
2005 inclusive. Birds passing during the day were counted continuously and 4 
to 5 transect counts were conducted daily to estimate the densities of resting 
birds. Phenologies are presented for all species observed 50 or more times. The 
results considerably augment our knowledge of many species, shedding new 
light on their autumn migration phenology. Strong diurnal movements of 
herons, raptors, bee-eaters and swallows were observed. The total numbers of 
European Bee-eater Merops apiaster met the Important Bird Area C3 criterion. 
For the first time a significant passage of Eurasian Crag Martin Ptyonoprogne 
rupestris is noted. The area of the SE Peninsula is an important stopover for 
many Sylvia warblers, Eurasian Stonechat Saxicola torquatus, Isabelline 
Wheatear Oenanthe isabellina and Black-eared Wheatear O. hispanica. 


Swiss Ornithological Institute, CH-6204 Sempach and Research Station Petite Camargue Alsacienne, 
Rue de la Pisiculture, 68300 Saint- Louis, France. Correspondence address: Tobias Roth, Rue da la 
Pisiculture, F-68300 Saint-Louis, tobias.roth@birding.ch 


INTRODUCTION 


Most eastern bird populations cross the Middle East on both outward and return 
migrations to and from Africa. Impressive passage of passerines is known from 
various sites, such as Eilat (Morgan & Shirihai, 1997) and Jordan (Khoury, 2003). 
Instead of following the mainland route through Turkey into Syria, some birds appear 
to choose the more direct way across the Mediterranean Sea by using Cyprus as an 
important stepping stone and resting place. The avifauna of Cyprus is well-known 
(Flint & Stewart, 1992). Each year the observations of resident or visiting birdwatchers 
are collected and compiled in annual Cyprus bird reports (eg Flint 2001, Gordon 2002, 
2004; Richardson, 2005). Much is known about vagrants and unusual species, but 
regular species are under-represented in the observations submitted. Furthermore, 
observations do not cover the whole year evenly. From such data it is difficult to 
compile the phenology patterns of regular migrants. In our study we investigated 
outward bird migration on the Southeastern Peninsula, which includes Cape Greco 
(Fig 1a) — it was one of the first studies in which birds were counted systematically on 
a daily basis over a long period. We present the phenologies of 57 regular migrants. 
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Figure 1a. Location of the study area. Figure 1b. Transects positions on the SE Peninsula. 
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STUDY SITE AND METHODS 


Cyprus, the largest island in the eastern Mediterranean, lies c80km south of the Turkish 
coast c170km west of Syria. Cape Greco is the tip of the southern coast’s easternmost 
peninsula, the island’s geography lending itself to describing this feature as the 
Southeastern Peninsula, which comprises extensive inland cliffs and rocky limestone 
areas hosting a rich mixed plant community — extensive high and low acacia scrub and 
juniper trees are part of a patchwork that includes stubble fields and vast rocky heaths 
dominated by low dry grasses. Stands of tall trees amid dense vegetation along dry 
drainage ditches punctuate a landscape of low bushes, fruit and vegetable plantations 
(tomato, potatoes, olive and carob trees) and many fields of arable crops (oats, wheat). 
In addition many abandoned fields, uncultivated for years, still contain oats gone to 
seed (detail obtained from Loosli & Schneider 2004). The peninsula’s geographical 
location is shown at Fig 1a; some of its key habitats are at Plates 1-8. From 3 September 
to 27 October 2005 inclusive, diurnal bird migration was counted daily from a single 
fixed point with good views in all directions. For a description of the method, see Roth 
& Corso (2007). During the same period, a team of three to five skilled birdwatchers 
undertook line transects to count resting migrants. We used the transect method as 
proposed by Pomeroy & Walsh (2006), counting every morning between 06.00 and 
09.30 along the same four straight lines of 800m to 900m long (Fig 1b shows the 
transect positions). Because the SE Peninsula is a small-scale mosaic of habitat types 
(see above and Plates 1-8), every transect crossed several habitat types. The transect 
lines had been determined by choosing coordinates randomly for the starting points 
and transect directions. This random selection of transect lines ensured that all habitat 
types were covered in the proportion of their occurrence on the SE Peninsula. We 
originally had selected five transects, but due to intense bird shooting, we had to 
reduce the length of the fifth transect to 500m, where our counts were restricted to the 
period from 6 to 27 October (dashed line in Fig 1b). In the evenings between 16.00 and 
18.00 we repeated two of the four main transects (alternate pairs each evening). We 
carried out all counts on foot at a constant and slow pace, the minimum duration being 
45 minutes per transect and the maximum 75. Additionally, all other observations of 
birds, those not recorded during transect or diurnal migration counts — ie en route to or 
from the transect — were recorded in estimated numbers and related to the time of the 
day. At the end of the day the casual observations of all observers were summarized. 
To avoid double counting, the times of observations were compared and observations 
of the same birds were excluded. Casual observations are subject to bias due to 
changing weather conditions or the duration of such observation periods, and so were 
totalled and correlated in a separate database from that built from the systematic 
diurnal and line transect observations. Two ephemeral freshwater pools (Plate 8) not 
covered by transect work were checked sporadically - these observations were 
included in the casual bird observation database. Observations from all three databases 
- diurnal migration, transect counts and casual observations - were summarized for 
each day. For Figs 2-6, the mean numbers counted in each five-day interval, or pentad 
(Berthold 1973) are used. We present graphs of the phenologies of all migrant species 
with more than 50 records. 
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Plate 1. Southeasterly view, from Phanos summit 
(175m). © Samuel Ehrenbold. 


Plate 5. Kambos, in the northeast sector o 
Peninsula. © Samuel Ehrenbold 
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Plate 7h Agiois loannis valley, interior of the SE 
Peninsula. © Samuel Ehrenbold 
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Plate 2. Phanos watershed, looking towards the 
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Plate 4. Northwestern sector of the S 
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Plate 6. Tr ditional Cypriot farm, Kambos. 
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Plate 8. Ephemeral freshwater pool, near Aya Napa. 
© Samuel Ehrenbold 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


A total of 190 species was recorded during the whole study period. In the figures we 
present the phenologies of migrants with a total of at least 50 observations (Figs 2-6). 


Phasianidae 

The results of this study suggest that the Common Quail Coturnix coturnix was a 
common migrant in the study area, with peak migration from the end of September to 
early October (Fig 2a). Apart from the transect observations, birds could be seen at 
various locations, even near houses and along streets. Three individuals were found 
dead on the road. The general status of Quail in Cyprus remains obscure. In some 
autumns there is no obvious passage (Flint & Stewart 1992), but in others it is a 
common migrant from late August to October (Flint 2001). In recent years only very 
few individuals were recorded in autumn (Gordon 2002, 2004; Richardson 2005). 


Ardeidae 

There was conspicuous migration of herons and egrets along the southeastern 
coastline of Cyprus. The total number of Black-crowned Night Heron Nycticorax 
nycticorax includes only the birds seen during the day (mainly during early morning 
hours, Fig 2b). During several nights Night Herons were heard calling, indicating 
migration during the night; these observations have not been included in the figures. 
Small flocks of Night Herons rested during the day in trees within the area of the SE 
Peninsula. Flint and Stewart (1992) pointed to the heavy westward passage of herons 
along the northern shore of Cyprus. Southwesterly migration directions prevailed on 
the eastern shore; the numbers may have been smaller compared to the numbers 
migrating along the north coast (Flint & Stewart 1992) but are still of relevance. In 
decreasing numbers, the other species were Grey Heron Ardea cinerea (Fig 2d), Purple 
Heron A. purpurea (Fig 2e) and Little Egret Egretta garzetta (Fig 2c) 


Falconidae and Accipitridae 3 

The maximum daily count of European Honey Buzzard Pernis apivorus was on 4 
September, 2250 individuals (Fig 2f). This is one of the highest numbers ever recorded 
in Cyprus (Flint & Stewart 1992, Gordon 2002, 2004; Richardson 2005). Other raptors 
with notable numbers on migration were Western Marsh Harrier Circus aeruginosus 
(Fig 2g), Montagu’s Harrier C. pygargus (Fig 2h), Eurasian Sparrowhawk Accipiter 
nisus (Fig 21), Red-footed Falcon Falco vespertinus (Fig 2j) and Eurasian Hobby F. 
subbuteo (Fig 2k). More detailed results of these species groups have been discussed 
elsewhere (Roth & Corso 2007). 


Gruidae 

Most individual Common Crane Grus grus passed Cape Greco in the space of a few 
days during early and late October (Fig 21). The exceptionally early weather 
depression of 18 October with rain and strong southeast winds may have caused a 
break in crane migration. Migrating birds may also have drifted towards the west 
during these strong winds. The cranes were commoner at the SE Peninsula in former 
years (Edith Loosli and Eberhard Schneider in litt). 


Burhinidae 

During the study period the only wader regularly on stopover on the SE Peninsula 
was Eurasian Stone-curlew Burhinus oedicnemus (Fig 3a). The species also breeds on 
the peninsula and some of the individuals may have been local birds. However, the 
phenology indicates that there were maximum numbers during the end of September 
and early October suggesting passage migration. Most probably many more 
individuals pass Cyprus at night without roosting (Flint & Stewart 1992). 
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Fig. 2.a Coturnix coturnix Fig. 2.b Nycticorax nycticorax Fig. 2.c Egretta garzetta 
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Figures 2a-2]. Phenologies of common migrant bird species at the SE Peninsula of Cyprus, 3 September to 
27 October 2005, depicting mean numbers of individual birds counted per day against pentad (5-day period, 
middle date shown). Species are: a. Common Quail Coturnix coturnix, b. Black-crowned Night Heron 
Nycticorax nycticorax, c. Little Egret Egretta garzetta; d. Grey Heron Ardea cinerea; e. Purple Heron A. 
purpurea; f. European Honey Buzzard Pernis apivorus; g. Western Marsh Harrier Circus aeruginosus; h. 
Montagu’s Harrier C. pygargus; i. Eurasian Sparrowhawk Accipiter nisus; j. Red-footed Falcon Falco 
vespertinus; k. Hobby F. subbuteo, |. Common Crane Grus grus. Only those species observed at least on 
50 occasions during the whole season are shown. 
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Columbidae 

The phenology of Woodpigeon Columba palumbus shows two main peaks (Fig 3b): one 
during the beginning of the study period, and the other at the end. It is possible that 
this pattern is not caused so much by migration (such as the passage of two different 
populations), as by hunting: the hunting season was open from 4 September to 2 
October and the Woodpigeon is one of the target species. Eurasian Turtle Dove 
Streptopelia turtur was a regular migrant in rather low numbers during the study (Fig 
3c). Numbers have declined in recent decades when formerly hundreds or even 
thousands were reported up to the 1970s (Gordon 2004, Richardson 2005). 


Apodidae 

Only a small fraction of the observations of Common Swift Apus apus or Pallid Swift 
A. pallidus could be identified as to species. Most of the migrants were likely Common 
Swifts, given that Turkey, for example, has only c1000bp of Pallid Swift against cl 000 
O00bp of Common Swift (BirdLife International 2005). Furthermore, most Pallid Swifts 
may have headed south much earlier, before the period of our study (Richardson in 
litt). The peak of Common Swift passage (the counts may include a few unidentified 
Pallid Swifts) was in mid-September and migration stopped at the end of September 
(Fig 3d). The peak of Alpine Swift Tachymarptis melba passage was earlier than that of 
Common Swift, but the passage lasted longer, until mid-October (Fig 3e). 


Meropidae 

On the SE Peninsula, we recorded passage of European Bee-eater Merops apiaster from 
early September to the first half of October, with a peak in the second half of 
September (Fig 3f). The maximum day count was of more than 2000 individuals on 18 
September. During September and the first half of October the weather was sunny 
and hot and very high migrating birds were difficult to detect in the clear blue sky. 
Migrating Bee-eaters were often heard, but could not be found in the glare of the sky 
and therefore could not be counted — it is therefore realistic to suppose that a number 
of flocks passed undiscovered — but in any case, we heard flocks of migrating bee- 
eaters at night (eg 22-24 September and 29-30 September). The actual numbers we 
counted migrating across the SE Peninsula exceed 1% of the European breeding 
population, which would meet the C3 criterion for an Important Bird Area (Waliczky 
2000). The definition of the C3 criterion is: “a site known to be regularly used by at 
least 1% of the flyway of migratory species not considered threatened at the EU level”. 
The C3 threshold for European Bee-eater is given as 13 000 individuals (Iezekiel et al 
2004). This threshold was reached at Cape Greco from the number of counted birds 
alone, but it would be interesting to establish just how many birds were missed. 


Laniidae 

We recorded three shrike species during this study. From regular observations of 
birds remaining in the same place we established that these species often stop over for 
more than one day. The commonest species was Red-backed Shrike Lantus collurio, its 
migration peaking at the end of September (Fig 3g). Lesser Grey Shrike L. minor was a 
regular but early migrant, its migration ceasing at the end of September (Fig 3h). 
Masked Shrike L. nubicus, a regular breeder in Cyprus and a common passage migrant 
(Flint & Stewart, 1992), declined in numbers from mid-September but individuals 
continued to be recorded until the end of October (Fig 3i). 
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Figures 3a-3l. Phenologies of common migrant bird species at the SE Peninsula of Cyprus, 3 September to 
27 October 2005, depicting mean numbers of individual birds counted per day against pentad (5-day period, 
middle date shown). Species are: a. Eurasian Stone-curlew Burhinus oedicnemus; b. Woodpigeon 
Columba palumbus; c. Eurasian Turtle Dove Streptopelia turtur, d. Common & Pallid Swifts Apus apus & 
A. pallidus; e. Alpine Swift Tachymarptis me/ba; f. European Bee-eater Merops apiaster, g. Red-backed 
Shrike Lanius collurio, h. Lesser Grey Shrike L. minor, i. Masked Shrike L. nubicus; j. Sand Martin 
Riparia riparia; k. Eurasian Crag Martin Ptyonoprogne rupestris, |. Barn Swallow Hirundo rustica. Only 
those species observed at least on 50 occasions during the whole season are shown. 
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Hirundinidae 

Barn Swallow Hirundo rustica followed by Sand Martin Riparia riparia were the 
commonest hirundines recorded during the study (Figs 3j-3k), contradicting Flint and 
Stewart (1992) who gave Sand Martin as the most numerous of the family in Akrotiri. 
The Sand Martin phenology has two peaks, one around mid-September and the other 
around 7 October, possible explanations being the differing migration strategies of 
young birds and adults (“adults migrating faster than juveniles”, Cramp & Simmons 
1980) or the passage of two different populations — there is difference in the timing of 
migration between western and eastern populations (Cramp & Simmons 1980). There 
was a short but distinct migration of Eurasian Crag Martin Ptyonoprogne rupestris in 
the second half of October, the maximum daily count being of 233 individuals on 28 
October (Fig 31). There appear to be no former reports of distinct autumn migration in 
Cyprus (Flint & Stewart 1992, Gordon 2004, Richardson 2005). Migration of Red- 
rumped Swallow Cecropis daurica peaked in September but a sparse migration lasted 
until mid-October (Fig 4a). Relatively few Common House Martins Delichon urbicum 
were recorded (Fig 4b). Passage prior to the study period seems unlikely, as the 
largest flocks were reported in the west of the island in early to mid-September 2005 
(Richardson in litt). Perhaps House Martins migrate at higher altitudes making them 
more difficult to observe than other hirundines (Flint & Stewart, 1992). 


Alaudidae 

The migration of Greater Short-toed Larks Calandrella brachydactyla peaked in the 
second half of September, although at the coast a few individuals were present during 
the whole study period. Our results show a second but smaller peak in mid-October 
(Fig 4c). The main numbers of Woodlark Lullula arborea and Skylark Alauda arvensis 
occurred in the second part of October (Figs 4d-4e). Both species are common winter 
residents (Flint & Stewart 1992). 


Sylviidae 

The passage of Eastern Olivaceous Warblers Iduna pallida peaked around 15 
September and had completely ceased by mid-October (Fig 4f) — most individuals 
having departed before the study began (Flint & Stewart, 1992). The first Chiffchaff 
Phylloscopus collybita arrived in early October, but numbers increased steeply at the 
end of October (Fig 4g). Willow Warbler P. trochilus was one of the commonest 
migrants at the SE Peninsula, peak passage occurring in the second half of September 
(Fig 4h). During the study period, 11 Sylvia species were recorded: with the exception 
of the two vagrants, Asian Desert Warbler S. nana and Ménétries’s Warbler S. 
mystacea, these represent all other Sylvia species recorded in Cyprus, a circumstance 
that underlines the importance of the SE Peninsula, including Cape Greco, for this 
genus. Sardinian Warblers S. melanocephala arrived in late October (Fig 41). Now 
resident in the Akamas area of NW Cyprus, they remain primarily a winter visitor in 
variable numbers (Flint & Stewart 1992) and a regular passage migrant from late 
October to November (Shirihai et al 2001). The isolated record of a single bird on 
September 9 is a very early record. Lesser Whitethroat S. curruca was a very common 
passage migrant that peaked at the end of September and in early October, but 
because its passage lasted almost throughout the whole study period, it must have 
been one of the commonest of all migrants (Fig 4j). It is not surprising that this species 
is a very regular victim of lime-sticks (Horner & Hubbard 1982). Less abundant was 
Common Whitethroat S. communis, its migration peaking in the first half of September 
and ceasing almost entirely in early October (Fig 4k), a circumstance that differs 
slightly from that described by Flint and Stewart (1992), where peak migration was in 
late September and early October, but continued until the end of October. The 
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Figures 4a-41. Phenologies of common migrant bird species at the SE Peninsula of Cyprus, 3 September to 
27 October 2005, depicting mean numbers of individual birds counted per day against pentad (5-day period, 
middle date shown). Species are: a. Red-rumped Swallow Cecropis daurica; b. Common House Martin 
Delichon urbicum; c. Greater Short-toed Lark Ca/andrella brachydactyla; d. Woodlark Lullula arborea; e. 
Eurasian Skylark Alauda arvensis; f. Eastern Olivaceous Warbler /duna pallida; g. Willow Warbler 
Phylloscopus trochilus; h. Common Chiffchaff P. collybita; i. Sardinian Warbler Sylvia melanocephala; j. 
Lesser Whitethroat S. curruca; k. Common Whitethroat S. communis, |. Biackcap S. atricapilla. Only 
those species observed at least on 50 occasions during the whole season are shown. 
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phenology of Blackcap S. atricapilla shows two distinct peaks; the first around 20 
September and the second around 20 October (Fig 41). We observed no differences in 
sex ratio between the two peaks and so differences in the timing of migration between 
the sexes is not responsible for these two peaks. More likely is that the two peaks 
indicate the passage of different populations: southern populations tend to leave after 
passage migrants from northern populations have passed through (Klein et al 1973). 


Turdidae 

Many Song Thrush Turdus philomelos arrived within a few days around 20 October 
(Fig 5a); it is a very common winter visitor that suffers heavily from shooting (Flint 
& Stewart 1992). 


Muscicapidae 

European Robin Erithacus rubecula is a very common and widespread winter visitor 
(Flint & Stewart 1992) and most birds arrived in late October (Fig 5b). The 
phenology pattern of Black Redstart Phoenicurus ochruros was very similar to the 
former species (Fig 5c). The passage of Common Redstart P. phoenicurus peaked in 
mid-October but migration lasted until the end of the study (Fig 5d). Sometimes 
there were observations from the same place for 2 to 3 days in a row, probably 
indicating that some individuals rested longer than just a day. On the SE Peninsula 
Whinchat Saxicola rubetra was a common passage migrant from early September to 
the first half of October (Fig 5e). It reached its peak around 20 September with more 
than 50 individuals recorded each day. Eurasian Stonechat S. torquatus, a very 
common winter visitor, arrived in the second half of October (Fig 5f). During its 
arrival from mid-October to early November, the species seems to concentrate in the 
SE Peninsula (Flint & Stewart, 1992). Isabelline Wheatear Oenanthe isabellina, 
Northern O. oenanthe and Black-eared Wheatear O. hispanica were regular migrants 
around Cape Greco (Figs 5g-51). Because there are only a few annual autumn 
records of Isabelline and Black-eared Wheatear for the whole island (Flint & Stewart 
1992, Gordon 2004, Richardson 2005), our observations indicate the SE Peninsula is 
an important stopover place for these species. Blue Rock Thrush Monticola solitarius 
is mainly a winter visitor (a few are also resident) with very little evidence of 
autumn passage (Flint & Stewart 1992), but the phenology of our data suggests a 
scarce passage in October (Fig 5j). During autumn migration Spotted Flycatcher 
Muscicapa striata was the only regular flycatcher species (Fig 5k). Its migration 
peaked in the second half of September and ceased at the end of October. 


Motacillidae 

Of the pipits, Tawny Anthus campestris, Tree A. trivialis and Red-throated A. cervinus 
were common migrants at Cape Greco. The phenologies of the first two were very 
similar, but Red-throated Pipit was distinctly later (Figs 51, 6a & 6c). Meadow Pipit A. 
pratensis is a common and widespread winter visitor (Flint & Stewart 1992) and 
arrived at the end of October (Fig 6b). Yellow Motacilla flava (flava ssp were not 
systematically recorded) and White M. alba Wagtails were very common migrants at 
Cape Greco (Figs 6d & 6f). The former peaked around 25 September, the latter in the 
second part of October. We had many fewer observations of Grey Wagtail M. cinerea 
whose passage peaked around 10 October (Fig 6e). 
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Figures 5a-5I. Phenologies of common migrant bird species at the SE Peninsula of Cyprus, 3 September to 
27 October 2005, depicting mean numbers of individual birds counted per day against pentad (5-day period, 
middle date shown). Species are: a. Song Thrush Turdus philomelos; b. European Robin Erithacus 
rubecula; c. Western Black Redstart Phoenicurus ochruros; d. Common Redstart P. phoenicurus; e. 
Whinchat Saxicola rubetra; f. Eurasian Stonechat S. torquatus; g. Isabelline Wheatear Oenanthe 
isabellinus; h. Northern Wheatear O. oenanthe; i. Black-eared Wheatear O. hispanica; j. Blue Rock 
Thrush Monticola solitarius; k. Spotted Flycatcher Muscicapa striata, |. Tawny Pipit Anthus campestris. 
Only those species observed at least on 50 occasions during the whole season are shown. 
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Fringillidae 

The end of October saw the onset of arrival and passage of Common Chaffinch 
Fringilla coelebs (Fig 6g). The migration of this species was very conspicuous as flocks 
of cl100 individuals were regularly seen passing Cape Greco and flying out to sea. 
Common Linnet Carduelis cannabina is a widespread resident (Flint & Stewart 1992) 
and so individuals were seen during the whole study, but at the end of October many 
migrants had arrived (Fig 6h). 


Emberizidae 

The only regular migrant bunting at the SE Peninsula was Ortolan Bunting Emberiza 
hortulana, whose passage peaked in the first half of pe and ceased by the end 
of September (Fig 6i). 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The SE Peninsula and Cape Greco have proved to be not only an important resting 
place but also a significant flyway for a variety of migrant species. The numbers of 
resting warblers, in terms of species as well as numbers, are extraordinary, and the 
numbers of passing European Bea-eaters meet a criterion for possible designation as 
an Important Bird Area. I urge local decision-makers and organisations, such as 
BirdLife Cyprus, to consider the value and importance of the area of the SE Peninsula 
and Cape Greco for so many different kinds of migrant birds. The SE Peninsula and 
Cape Greco will require careful management to protect its wildlife, otherwise long- 
distance migrant birds will lose yet another important resting and feeding stopover on 
their long journey to and from their migration goal areas in Africa. 
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Figures 6a-6i. Phenologies of common migrant bird species at the SE Peninsula of Cyprus, 3 September to 
27 October 2005, depicting mean numbers of individual birds counted per day against pentad (5-day period, 
middle date shown). Species are: a. Tree Pipit Anthus trivialis; b. Meadow Pipit A. pratensis; c. Red- 
throated Pipit A. cervinus; d. Yellow Wagtail Motacilla flava; e. Grey Wagtail . cinerea; f. White Wagtail 
M. alba; g. Common Chaffinch Fringilla coelebs; h. Common Linnet Carduelis cannabina, i. Ortolan 
Bunting Emberiza hortulana. Only those species observed at least on 50 occasions during the whole 
season are shown. 
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An observation of Eurasian Nutcracker 
Nucifraga caryocatactes in Syria? 


HANS OTTELIN 
via Anssi Kullberg, e-mail anssikullberg@gmail.com 


am just an occasional birdwatcher, but when I see something I don’t recognise, I ask more 

knowledgeable colleagues. It was a sunny day in Kasab by the Turkish border with Syria in 
late summer 2006, when a group of us went down by bus from this mountain resort town to the 
Mediterranean coast. Around 10:00am we came to a beautifully desolate valley at the coast 
called al Sahra (The Stone), about 100m from the Turkish border. On both sides of this valley 
there are mountains over 1000m asl, covered with coniferous forest, the trees being about 30m 
in height at the bottom of the valley, but shorter than that up the mountain slope. On top of a 
25-35m spruce Abies sp I watched in my binoculars for about 5 minutes a lone dark bird. It 
initially reminded me of a Jackdaw Corvus monedula, a species I have seen often in Finland, but 
was smaller with a bigger bill. It just sat there, soundless, turning its head from time to time. I 
didn’t notice see any white spots, as are mentioned in bird guides, but I was watching it against 
the sunshine, so they would have been difficult to detect. Unfortunately, there where no other 
birdwatchers in the group to confirm my observation, but my memory recalled ‘Nutcracker’! I 
had seen Eurasian Nutcrackers Nucifraga caryocatactes in Finland several decades ago, when 
they started to appear near my home, having come from far away Siberia. I had no idea that 
Eurasian (Spotted?) Nutcracker had not been seen in Syria, but Anssi Kullberg immediately 
was able to identify the bird when I described it to him. 


Editor’s Note: this short note is included to encourage all birders, of whatever ability, to report anything out 
of the ordinary. 


The first Namaqua Dove Oena capensis 
for Lebanon? 


TOMAS HARALDSSON 


Tomas Haraldsson, El Gouna, Red Sea, Egypt. e-mail tomasharaldsson@hotmail.com. +20 10 827 9467 


n Tuesday 16 May 2006, I visited the newly-designated wetland at Kfar Zabad, beside the 

foothills of the Anti-Lebanon range, just north of the village Aanjar, in the eastern Bekaa 
valley. Living and working as a tour guide in Egypt has given me the opportunities to visit 
other parts of the Middle East. So for a week that May I had the chance to visit the very exciting 
and fascinating country of Lebanon. Birding was not the sole reason for my visit - my agenda 
also included archaeological sites and some great Lebanese cuisine! 


I accompanied Nabil Khairallah of the Society for the Protection of Nature in Lebanon and 
Assad Serhal from BirdLife to the Kfar Zabad wetland. During a walk through the reedbeds 
and across the meadows bordering the stream, for me, a visiting Swedish birder, there were 
some good birds to be seen — Little Bittern Ixobrychus minutus, Moustached Warbler 
Acrocephalus melanopogon, singing Black-headed Bunting Emberiza melanocephala and (in a field) 
three Pale Rockfinch Carpospiza brachydactyla. About 1 pm we returned to the car park. The 
others were busy overseeing the construction of the visitors’ centre and so I took a refreshment 
break beside the car. Suddenly I saw a smallish bird flying in from the north, heading towards 
us, and after just a few moments I realized what it was. The small size, rapid wingbeats in fast 
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flight and the long, pointed tail almost suggested a parakeet of some kind. As it came closer, 
showing the typical black-and-white markings on the long tail and rusty-coloured underwings, 
I said to myself, “There is no desert land here, but it is a Namaqua Dove!” Seeing it in the 
binoculars, I confirmed it as a male Namaqua Dove Oena capensis, its beautiful black face 
prominent as it flew past about 100m away. It headed towards Aanjar, but was not seen again. 
This is thought to be the first record in the country for this species?. 


In Egypt I have seen quite a few Namaqua Doves and it is not a difficult bird to identify. But it 
was quite unexpected to see it here away from the expected semi-desert surroundings it seems 
to prefer. The possibility of the bird being an escape must of course be taken into account. But 
considering the fairly close proximity to southern Israel (Shirihai et al 1999) where the species 
can be seen, and the recent first record of the species in south eastern Turkey (Veyrunes 2005), it 
seems likely it can be a genuine visitor from further south or east. 
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Crepuscular foraging by Hoopoe Larks 
Alaemon alaudipes in the Kuwait summer 
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arks (Alaudidae) are diurnal, roosting (and sometimes singing) at night, though nocturnal 

migratory movements have been recorded (Cramp 1988, Donald 2004, de Juana et al 2004). 
When ambient temperatures are high, Hoopoe Larks Alaemon alaudipes and other desert 
alaudids have a long period of loafing during the middle of the day, when to prevent their 
overheating, they employ behavioural thermoregulation, such as sitting in the shade of 
vegetation, sheltering in lizard burrows or sitting on mat-like and apparently-cooling desert 
gourd plants (Williams et al 1999, Cowan & Brown 2001, Williams & Tieleman 2001, Tieleman & 
Williams 2002, Tieleman et al 2003). The latter two publications described time allocation to 
different activities by Hoopoe Larks in the Mahazat as-Sayd reserve (22°N, 41°E) in western 
Saudi Arabia. Tieleman & Williams (2002) used food supplementation to investigate 
behavioural decisions of Hoopoe Larks, 06.00-18.30h (stated to be sunrise to sunset), late spring 
and early summer whilst Tieleman et al (2003) described activity patterns, 06.00-18.30h, of 
Hoopoe Lark parents at the nest and Hoopoe Larks in summer after the breeding season. 
Tieleman et al (2003) watched a pair of Hoopoe Larks in late June that had an unusually late 
nest (5 to 6-day-old chicks). Each adult on average spent about half the midday period shading 
the chicks. De Juana et al (2004) stated that larks concentrate their activities including foraging 
“during the cooler hours of the day, around dawn and dusk” and yet neither Tieleman & 
Williams (2002) nor Tieleman et al (2003) specifically mentioned crepuscular (of twilight, eg 
Martin 1990) activity in their reports. Goldstein (1984) monitored the activity patterns of 
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Gambel’s Quail Callipepla gambeli, a galliform, on hot sunny summer days in the Colorado 
desert, California. They had a bimodal activity pattern with a long midday quiescent period and 
exhibited crepuscular behaviour, starting to forage about 0.5h before sunrise and stopping in 
the evening about 1h after sunset. 


I observed Hoopoe Larks during twilight on 4 dates in June 2006 in the Shigaya and Abragq areas of 
western Kuwait, using 18x50 IS and 8x58 binoculars. On 3 June at 29°16’N, 46°47’E in Shigaya, I 
followed a foraging family party of one adult and two juvenile Hoopoe Larks from c18.35h until I 
lost contact with them in the failing light at c19.01h. The sun’s disc had disappeared into the haze 
above the horizon before 18.35h. The calculated (Astronomical Applications Department, US Naval 
Observatory http://aa.usno.navy.mil) time of sunset on that day for those coordinates was 18.49h. 
Calculated end of evening civil twilight was at 19.15h. On 5 June in Abraq at 29° 24’N, 46° 54’E, I 
followed an adult and two juvenile Hoopoe Larks, the adult foraging accompanied by the 
juveniles, from c18.53-19.08h when I lost the birds in the poor light. The sun had descended behind 
a berm (earthen wall) that obscured the horizon, at c18.44h. The calculated time of sunset was 
18.49h, end of civil twilight 19.16h. On 6 June, at the same location, I followed a foraging group of 
three or four Hoopoe Larks (juveniles and at least one adult) from c04.41-04.55h. Calculated civil 
twilight began at 04.25h. The sun’s disc appeared above the horizon’s haze at c04.55h (calculated 
sunrise 04.52h). On 11 June in north Abraq at 29° 31’N, 46° 58’E, I followed a foraging family party 
of one adult and three juvenile Hoopoe Larks from c18.45-19.11h when I lost sight of the birds in 
the failing light. The sun had disappeared into the haze above the horizon at c18.33h, calculated 
sunset was at 18.52, civil twilight ended at 19.19h. 


Clearly, Hoopoe Larks can maximise the time available for foraging during summer, when air 
temperatures measured in a standard weather screen in Kuwait can reach 50°C, by also 
foraging during morning and evening twilight. The time available to foraging desert alaudids 
during summer twilight varies with latitude (eg Martin 1990). The duration of calculated 
evening civil twilight at north Abrag on 11 June 2006 was 27 min. On this date at 40°N 57°E, in 
the Kara-Kum desert of Turkmenistan, it was 32 min, at 10°N 50°E, in the desert of northern 
Somalia, 23 min. Use of night-vision equipment and infrared illumination (eg Allison & 
DeStefano 2006, Gillings et al 2005) might allow determination of the duration of crepuscular 
foraging both before and after the birds roost. Hoopoe Larks in Arabia spend the night sitting in 
small depressions that they dig in sand (Williams & Tieleman 2001). 


Whilst the Hoopoe Lark does pick food items from both the ground and plants (visually-guided 
foraging), it obtains much animal food by digging with its bill (Cramp 1988) and such prey 
might be detected aurally or by tactile means which would facilitate foraging under lower light 
levels. However, Meinertzhagen (1951) commented that there is no sign of listening by the 
Hoopoe Lark, unlike ‘worm-eating Turdidae’, and was uncertain whether this species locates 
subsurface grubs by sight or sound. 
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Observations in Jerusalem of Common Swift 
Apus apus on the approach to the nest-site 
in high winds 
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he Common Swift Apus apus breeds in cavities and flies directly into its nesting site without 

landing outside it when the size of the entrance hole permits. Depending upon the physical 
geometry of the surroundings of the nest site, it generally makes its final approach from below, 
having initially begun to approach from the sky in a straightish line or even horizontally. The 
final stage approximately comprises the first half of a sine curve in the vertical dimension to 
reach the entrance from below. This last manoeuvre allows speed to decay efficiently, allowing 
the bird to enter at a controlled speed that remains above stalling speed. 


Clearly, if a Swift flies a consistent path within narrow limits when approaching its nest site at 
speed, it is a safe and certain method of doing so. Any major deviation at high speed from the 
ideal line in the immediate surroundings of the nest site runs the risk of accidental collision 
with other colony members or even the adjacent structures. This probably accounts for my 
previous observations during high winds of Common Swifts often aborting their approaches to 
their nest sites, sometimes even ten times before they could enter. However, in Jerusalem on 4 
April 2006 at the Western Wall, I observed very different behaviour. That day, the weather was 
cold and stormy, the wind gusting to 59 km/h, strongly enough to blow away the wish lists 
deposited by believers in crevices in the Wailing Wall. I was intending to record changes (I 
wanted to observe the changeover of the breeding partners) in behaviour by the breeding birds 
during rough weather — I expected many failed attempts to enter the nest sites. Instead, I was 
very surprised to see that they appeared to have no real problems. From the 25 entry attempts I 
observed from 17.30 - 18.10 local time, only 4 birds did not succeed on their first attempt — they 
made two to three before succeeding. Although most of the others simply entered in the 
manner described above, some behaved differently, like some tree breeders in forests who may 
fly in a straight horizontal line directly to the hole and enter. However, two individuals adopted 
completely different techniques that were completely new to me; one descended quite steeply 
in a line from above and entered directly and the other approached close to the hole, turned 
into the wind for a second and then turned back to enter the hole. 


A possible reason for so many successful attempts by Swifts to enter holes in the Western Wall 
is that they detect the turbulence pattern and compensate for it. Strong and often gusty winds 
on large regular structures such as the Wailing Wall set up a dynamic pattern of standing 
waves and vortices where the directions of movement and speed of the air to form a matrix of 
pressure differentials. Such differentials are not visible in nature, but the existence of such 
matrices is well-known to aeronautical engineers who use wind-tunnels that are fitted with 
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streaming smoke dispensers. Given that many pelagic seabirds take advantage of “wind- 
induced vorticity’ (Arkhipov & Blair 2007), “where many vortices form downwind of a wave, 
allowing birds to make use of the upward-rotating component”, it is highly likely that the most 
aerial of all bird families, the swifts, can ‘read’ the matrices of pressure differentials best. Swift 
species remain airborne for months at a time and are known to fly hundreds of kilometres to 
avoid being caught in major weather systems. To do so, they must be able to detect such macro- 
disturbances to respond correctly. It is scarcely a revolutionary step to suggest that, like pelagic 
seabirds, they can also detect the micro-disturbances within local matrices of pressure-differ- 
entials — rather it might better be described as an evolutionary step, the environmental 
pressures on the species being conducive for adaptation of the ability to compensate for flying 
conditions that are complex but dynamically stable within a relatively small volume. 


What might be the mechanism behind this ability? From observations of larger birds, it is 
apparent that the onset of disruption of slow-speed manoeuvres (eg landing, hovering in an 
updraft) is detected by the bird feeling individual feathers move as the pressure drops to make 
the airflow turbulent (stall onset), endogenous compensation being some movement of the 
wing, perhaps increasing the camber to restore lift by smoothing the airflow. Often, the first 
feather to detect stall onset is the alula, which by acting as a leading-edge slot, delays the stall 
onset when deployed. The otherwise potentially turbulent airflow is smoothed by passing 
through the gap between alula and leading edge — here the air speeds up, thus ensuring that the 
airflow across the top of the wing also speeds up. Smaller birds move their wings quickly, 
seldom gliding for long enough for an observer to discern the movement of individual feathers 
in an airflow, but it is a reasonable assumption that swifts also have the same ability as larger 
birds, but of course, being so small, they could well also exploit the microscopic behaviour of 
air at times, much like bees, whose flight depends at times on air acting more as a liquid than as 
a gas (Nowak 2000, Phillips 2005). Certainly, it would be an interesting research project. 
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Two new records for Arabia, autumn 2006 


NICK MORAN 
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Brown Flycatcher Muscicapa dauurica, a first for Oman, October 2006. 

In late October 2006, Oscar Campbell and I were on our second birding trip to this fabulous 
country, expanding our previous Dhofar itinerary to make our first visit to the fabled Masirah 
island. The birding had been already been top-drawer by the time we reached Masirah, with 
several scarce migrants including Oriental (Rufous) Turtle Dove Streptopelia orientalis, 2 Short- 
eared Owl Asio flammeus, a Swinhoe’s Storm Petrel Oceanodroma monorhis and 3 Baillon’s Crake 
Porzana pusilla putting in appearances in various localities in Dhofar and resthouse gardens of 
the Central Desert. However, 25th October proved to be a real red letter day. 
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The 24th began in the ‘deep south’, at Khawr Al Maghsayl in Dhofar, but we drove north 
through the night in time to board the ferry to Masirah shortly after dawn on 25th. Our haul of 
2 Pomarine Skuas Stercorarius pomarinus, a Flesh-footed and three Persian Shearwaters (Puffinus 
carneipes & P. persicus respectively) on the crossing was a good omen, though we had no idea 
how birdless that trip usually is. We began combing Hilf sewage ponds in earnest within 20 
minutes of landing. The Central Desert had been much quieter on the way back north than on 
our way ‘down’ south on the 21st, so we weren’t too surprised to find just a couple of dozen 
Tree Pipits Anthus trivialis, a Common Cuckoo Cuculus canorus and a smattering of warblers at 
the sewage ponds. We moved over to the plantation, where we met and quizzed Henning 
Kunz, a German undergraduate student running an enviable 3-month ringing project at the site. 
He proved a fount of local knowledge, and soon pointed us in the direction of a Forest Wagtail 
Dendronanthus indicus he’d found a day or two earlier. 


Having spent an hour or so on the south side of the plantation, we began wandering in ever- 
increasing circles, not entirely sure how we were going to fill the 90 minutes or so before 
Henning’s return and going off to seawatch. An Asian Koel Eudynamys scolopaceus spent 5 
minutes or so right above our heads, albeit often obscured in the canopy. Oscar began tracking 
some Blue-cheeked Bee-eaters Merops persicus that were perching up in the canopy back 
towards the southern edge of the plantation, but I had a nagging feeling that we hadn’t quite 
finished, so I continued wandering, purpose and enthusiasm slowly ebbing. And then it 
appeared. A brown flycatcher! We’d seen a couple of Red-breasted Flycatchers Ficedula parva in 
the plantation already, and this just didn’t fit. Huge white eye-ring, no white bases to the outer 
rectrices and no tail-cocking either. “Oscar. Oscar! Stop ogling bee-eaters and get over here 
now. I’ve got the big one — it’s a brown flycatcher.” 


Fieldcraft suffers at times like these, and I was practically shouting, whilst simultaneously 
shielding my mouth and trying to control my gesticulations. Two years spent in China had 
suddenly become a distant memory and I wasn’t 100% sure that this was an Asian Brown 
Flycatcher Muscicapa dauurica. | didn’t know of any previous Arabian records and I needed to 
check if there was anything else we had to eliminate. 


The bird performed well for us, even yielding to the camera a few times, though it was always 
fairly mobile and never rested too long in one place. Oscar went to meet Henning, and, after a 
nerve-wracking 30 minutes or so it reappeared. We realised that we really did have to rule out 
Dark-sided (Siberian) Flycatcher M. sibirica, and were grateful for the prolonged views, notes 
and our own photographs. It wasn’t until much later that we discovered that Asian Brown 
Flycatcher is covered in the Collins Bird Guide, complete with an outline of the distinguishing 
features from Dark-sided Flycatcher. 


Description 

Upperparts: Dark grey-brown, fairly smooth and clean and essentially concolorous from 
forehead to rump, darkening somewhat on tail (overall a little darker than recalled by NJM 
from birds observed in China, probably explained by the strong, contrasting light and/or fresh 
plumage of the bird). Head basically rather uniform with plain brown ear-coverts contrasting 
with diffusely paler lores (this feature was not as obvious as expected and alerted us to the 
possibility of M. sibirica). Apart from lores and the rather dominant but not especially large 
dark, soft eye, the facial expression was rather bland. Fine, neat white wing bars across tips of 
greater coverts. Fine pale edges to tertials. Although not noted in the field, close inspection of 
photographs reveals one replaced innermost greater covert, with more brightly edged 
remainder offering a subtle moult contrast. This was used to age the bird as 1st winter. 
Primaries appeared to project c90% beyond tertial length and certainly were no longer (a feature 
latterly used to eliminate M. sibirica). Tail slightly notched. Underparts: White throat bordered 
by darkish brown malar. Fairly conspicuous greyish wash across breast (accentuating the 
throat, and framing it as clear triangle between upper breast and malars), extending and 
becoming weaker down the flanks. Light though distinct diffuse streaks through the greyish 
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wash. The latter feature initially raised suspicion about the possibility of M. sibirica but the 
streaking was not conspicuous enough and the grey wash not dark or blotchy enough. Belly 
and vent plain whitish, as were undertail coverts: plain whitish and unmarked, confirmed on 
viewing photographs. Bare parts: Medium to small bill; upper mandible all black, basal half of 
lower mandible bright orange-pink (also helpful in eliminating M. sibirica). Dark eye with 
conspicuous white eye-ring, broader towards the rear. Dark reddish-brown legs. Size, shape 
and proportions: Appeared slightly smaller-headed than Red-breasted Flycatcher (with which it 
was briefly seen on 26th October), with a rather high forehead and slight ‘punk’ appearance at 
the rear of the crown. Compared with Spotted Flycatcher Muscicapa striata, one of which was 
nearby, a smaller and more discrete bird with a rather larger head. Jizz: Actively feeding in 
short sallies, rarely returning to the same branch but often perching for quite long periods. It 
generally used low, exposed and clear perches under the canopy but was once seen right out on 
the edge of the plantation perching high on bare snags right out in the open. Generally 
unobtrusive, verging on the reclusive; the bird was quite difficult to relocate because of this 
behaviour, and went missing on several occasions. No tail-flicking was seen at any time. 


And then there were two... 


Ashy Drongo Dicrurus leucophaeus, a first for the UAE, December 2006 

While my wife went for a haircut, I finished a coffee and then wandered. across into ‘Spinneys 
Park’ alongside the corniche in Abu Dhabi city. I headed between the old radio tower and a 
fenced-off section ear-marked for development, but as the sprinklers were on I could not 
complete the ‘normal’ circuit so I rolled under the fence and doubled back towards some mature 
trees. I had barely walked 50 metres when a black, long-tailed bird shot out of the tree in front of 
me and disappeared behind another. I couldn’t place it on the view I had obtained, but I knew it 
was something different, as the saying goes, and went straight to where it had disappeared to 
search for it. The bird flew out again and perched in the original tree, revealing itself 
immediately as a black drongo... species! I watched it for a minute then began some frantic 
phone calls with the news as Black Drongo Dicrurus macrocercus is a rare bird in the UAE. Whilst 
speaking to Steve James, I voiced my suspicions that it wasn’t necessarily a Black Drongo as 
some features seemed inconsistent — it lacked the glossy black underparts of that species, and the 
head shape and jizz didn’t quite match my memory of Black Drongo. However, no other 
drongos had been recorded in Arabia and it was difficult to imagine what else it could be. 


One by one the resident birders in Abu Dhabi began arriving. After a couple of hours of watching 
the bird with Maarten Verhage, Oscar Campbell and Simon Aspinall, I returned to collect 
fieldguides, my ‘scope and camera from home. I quickly surfed the internet for pictures of both 
Black Drongo and Ashy Drongo Dicrurus leucophaeus, which was beginning to surface as a strong 
possibility. We continued watching and photographing the bird until about 5pm, by which time 9 
birders had seen it. The bird was seen by at least 16 birders from around the country, and was last 
recorded on Tuesday 19th December, to the chagrin of those who had had to wait until to the 
following weekend for a, failed, twitch. Once we had consulted fieldguides (eg Robson 2000) and 
photographs from the Net (eg Oriental Bird Club website www.orientalbirdimages.org), we were 
convinced that the latter was what we were watching. Further reading confirmed that the 
longicaudatus race of Ashy Drongo, the pictures and description of which fitted this bird, breeds 
from northeast Afghanistan and Pakistan to the western Himalayas, usually wintering in 
southern India and Sri Lanka, thus making it a plausible vagrant to the UAE. 


Before considering the key features used to separate this bird from Black Drongo the age of the 
bird needed to be established. Bill Harvey (pers comm) states that the neat pale tips to the 
undertail coverts are indicative of 1st winter Ashy Drongo. Bearing this in mind, the following 
features were used to exclude Black Drongo: 


@ Fairly bright red eye (although adult Black Drongo can show a reddish eye, this would be 
highly unlikely in a 1st winter) 
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# Relatively long, narrow bill 


@ Matt smoky-grey underparts, without any trace of iridescence and without any white tips / 
blotching, excepting the undertail coverts (all Internet pictures of 1st winter Black Drongos 
viewed, and the Indian fieldguide (Grimmett et al 2002), show messy white blotching on the 
lower belly) 


@ Lack of white rictal spot 


#® Crown either flattish with a very shallowly sloping forehead or ‘tufted’ rather like a monarch 
sp, never showing the more smoothly rounded ‘Alpine Chough’ Pyrrhocorax graculus crown 
of Black Drongo. 


@ Many flycatching sallies made from within the crown of trees, especially during the midday 
observations on 16th December. This is consistent with the forest habitat preference & feeding 
behaviour observed in Ashy Drongo, and contra the open country preference of Black 
(though the bird did use exposed tree-top perches later in the day) 


® No white fringes to any upperpart feathers — 1st winter Black Drongo should show such fringing. 
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Are migration pathways of European Honey 
Buzzards Pernis apivorus passing over Cyprus 
age-related? 
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he European Honey Buzzard Pernis apivorus is a summer resident in Europe that winters in 

west-central Equatorial Africa (Cramp & Simmons 1980). In a recent paper, Roth & Corso 
(2007) reported observations made on the autumn migration of raptors over Cyprus from 3 
September to 26 October 2005 along its southeast peninsula (terminating at Cape Greco - Fig 1). 
The authors counted 3302 European Honey Buzzards, nearly all at the beginning of September 
(2250 on 4 September). In their survey they probably missed many migrants since observations 
were interrupted in the hottest part of the day (from 11:00 until 15:00) between 3 and 18 
September. Unfortunately, Roth & Corso did not report data concerning the age of European 
Honey Buzzards but, according to unpublished data, they supposed they were mostly 
juveniles: “In case of the Eurasian Honey Buzzard in this study, it was also the case that 
juveniles appeared to exceed adults in number, but unfortunately because too many of the huge 
flocks were too distant for us to seperate age-classes, our age-class counts applied only to a 
small proportion of the total numbers recorded.” However, in this species, juveniles migrate 
about two weeks later than adults; in particular, adults cross the Mediterranean peaking 
between the end of August and early September while juveniles cross the sea mostly during the 
second half of the month (Agostini & Logozzo 1995, Schmid 2000). 
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Previous observations made 
over Cyprus, at the Akrotiri 
peninsula, located along the 
southwest coast (Fig 1), 
showed a_ passage of 
hundreds of European Honey 
Buzzards during the second 
half of September (Frost 1994). 
Considering the period of the 
passage, Schmid (2000) 
supposed that birds recorded 
by Frost were juveniles. Since 
nearly all European Honey 
Buzzards detected by Roth 
and Corso along the southeast 
peninsula migrated in early 
September, it is unlikely that 
they were mostly juveniles. In 
agreement with this 
conclusion, over the island of 
Malta, where a concentration 
of juvenile European Honey / 


Buzzards occurs each autumn, 
the passage of this species is Figure 1. Predicted age-related paths used by adult (solid arrow) and 

juvenile (dashed arrow) European Honey Buzzards during autumn 
migration across the Eastern Mediterranean via Cyprus. 


virtually non-existent in early 
September (Beaman & Galea 
1974, Agostini et al 2004a, Sammut & Bonavia 2004). Visual observations, ringing recoveries and 
satellite-tracking showed different pathways used by adult and juvenile European Honey 
Buzzards during autumn migration (Agostini & Logozzo 1997, Agostini et al 1999, 2002, 2004a, 
2004b, Schmid 2000, Hake et al 2003). In particular, adults on passage concentrate at the 
Mediterranean at the shorter crossing points in a demonstration of a true navigational ability. 


Unlike adults, juveniles fly over open water, apparently moving along an innate NE-SW axis. 
Because they migrate later in the season, they cannot learn the shortest routes to cross the sea by 
following experienced individuals. Moreover, recent studies made in the Central Mediterranean 
region showed that pathways used by adult European Honey Buzzards are affected by the 
interaction of several factors such as geography, prevailing winds, time of the day and naviga- 
tional abilities (Agostini et al 2005a, 2005b, 2007). Leshem and Yom-Tov (1996 quoted by 
Shirihai et al 2000) calculated that European Honey Buzzards migrating on the east 
Mediterranean flyway are likely to extend their route by 57.2% due to circumvention of sea 
crossings and use of thermals. In this scenario, it is not unexpected that at least a proportion of 
adults using this flyway chooses a more direct path en route to wintering areas. Referring 
generally to raptors migrating through Cyprus, Roth & Corso (2007) suggested that during 
weather conditions with good visibility some adults could reach Israel from Turkey via Cyprus 
concentrating at Cape Greco: “In conditions of good visibility, adults to save energy might take 
the option on outward migration to cut the corner by flying from Turkey to Cyprus and then 
from southeast Cyprus towards Israel, because in both cases the destinations can be seen”. 
However, the authors did not consider this as a principal route in the case of European Honey 
Buzzards since, as mentioned above, they supposed that these raptors were mostly juveniles. 


Unlike Roth and Corso, we suggest that the passage at the two watchsites (Akrotiri and Cape 
Greco) of Cyprus could be the result of separate age-related paths through the eastern 
Mediterranean region. Juvenile European Honey Buzzards, moving along a NE-SW innate axis, 
should be expected to concentrate at the southwest (Akrotiri) rather than southeast peninsula of 
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Cyprus (Cape Greco), undertaking the longer sea crossing towards Egypt (Fig 1). Conversely, 
adult birds reaching the Mediterranean coast in southern Turkey could choose the more direct 
route via Cyprus avoiding the longer detour along the coast (heading ENE), flying SE and 
concentrating at Cape Greco en route to Lebanon and Israel (c170 and c230km from Cyprus, 
respectively). In doing so, they would apply true navigational abilities showing a different 
orientation behaviour from juvenile birds (heading SE rather than SW). In agreement with 
studies made in the Central Mediterranean (Agostini et al 2005a, 2005b, 2007), adults passing 
through Cyprus should be expected to use this path mostly during northerly winds to make a 
faster flight over water, expending less energy. In addition, during a NNE wind, which did 
occur in the eastern Mediterranean region on the migration peak day in 2005 (4 September; 
Roth & Corso 2007), adult European Honey Buzzards could save both time and energy, 
allowing themselves to drift SE toward Israel. The existence of age-related routes via Cyprus 
would agree with the peak passage recorded at Cape Greco (early September) and with the 
path reported by Shirihai et al (2000) along the coasts of north Israel. In conclusion, we suggest 
that future surveys at the southeast peninsula of Cyprus should report a concentration of adult 
rather than juvenile European Honey Buzzards. Conversely, juveniles should concentrate at the 
Akrotiri watchsite later in the season such as happens over the island of Malta. 
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The first Namaqua Dove Oena capensis in Iraq 


MUDHAFAR A SALIM 


PO Box 1803, Al-Qadissiya University Post Office, Al-Qadisstya, Iraq. e-mail 
mudhafarsalim@yahoo.com 


s part of Eden Again project (Restoration of the Iraqi Marshlands), run by the Iraq Foundation 

Organisation, concerning the Lower Mesopotamian marshlands, I was on fieldwork 
birding the southern wetlands of Iraq on 17 Nov 04 in the northwestern Al-Hammar (Fig 1) 
marsh, now IBA# 27. I was driving there on the rural track to the marsh, passing through 
villages along the small River Kirmashiya, which feeds into Al-Hammar marsh, noting the 
predominant date-palm orchards and the scattered Acacia bushes, when I saw a smallish, 
relatively long-tailed bird pecking continuously at something on the ground just at the rough 
road’s edge. I rapidly went through in my mind all similar birds that might be expected in the 
area, but had to conclude that this was a ‘new’ bird. 


I think it was not so shy that it would become alarmed enough to fly away suddenly, but rather its 
departure coincided with my attempt to photograph it, for it flew immediately across the river to 
orchards on the other side, which I had no means of reaching, so it was out of sight! Checking my 
notes with the field guide (Porter 1996), I immediately identified it as sub-adult Namaqua Dove 
Oena capensis, but had to go on my way continue my regular fieldwork in Al-Hammar marsh. 


In every area of fieldwork or my travels, | have always asked the local people, particularly 
hunters, to tell me of any ‘strange’ findings they have or of any unusual birds seen flying — 
these people know me and my colleagues from our regular visits. Consequently when I had 
returned from Al-Hammar at the end of that day, one of the locals was waiting for us along the 
road with small bird in his hand! It was a dead sub-adult Namaqua Dove Oena capensis. He told 
me that he had obtained it just after my departure, when it returned to forage where | had first 
seen it! I took it as a specimen and later photographed it (Plates 1&2). Except for one man, none 
of the locals examining the corpse had seen the bird before, but he reported that he had ‘seen a 
similar bird in at nearby area in the same habitat the previous summer’. All agreed, with 
obvious wonder that ‘it is new bird in our area!’ 


Description 
Obviously, the specimen is a sub-adult male. The 
upperparts are grey with some remaining white- 
tipped mantle feathers, particularly at the crown 
and scapulars. The prominent band on the back 
comprises a whitish band edged, top and | 
bottom, by blackish feathers. The uppertail f 
coverts are off-grey, tipped black. The throat is 
white and so is the belly. The breast is in the 
process of changing from white into black (it is 
still has white feathers). The ventral area and 
undertail coverts are black, the latter having 
some white on tips. The upperwing is chestnut- 
coloured with blackish trailing edge and outer 

: ‘ : The site where the first 
primaries. The underwing greater secondary Namaqua Dove was 
coverts are black. The tail is graduated, relatively —— 
long; the lower side is dark grey and the upper is 
grey with fine dark lateral stripes down to the Figure 1. Map showing location of the first 
blackish end of the tail. The bill is blackish and observation of Namaqua Dove Oena capensis in 
the feet are reddish purple. (Plates 1&2) Iraq 17 Nov 2004 © Mudhafar A Salim 
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Plate. 1. The first Namaqua Dove Oena capensis Plate. 2. The first Namaqua Dove Oena capensis in 
in Iraq (upperparts), recorded near al-Hammar IBA _ Iraq (underparts), recorded near al-Hammar IBA 17 
17 Nov 04 © Mudhafar A Salim Nov 04 © Mudhafar A Salim 


Discussion 

From the Namaqua Dove’s remarkable recent extension of its range of occurrence in countries 
around Iraq, it was only to be expected that it would reach Iraq naturally. Some authors suggest 
that this northwards expansion was due to the irrigation developments in the desert region of 
the Arabian Peninsula (Shirihai & Gellert 1989), which seems likely. The phenomenon of certain 
species expanding their breeding range, notably among doves, such as Eurasian Collared Dove 
Streptopelia decaocto, European Turtle Dove S. turtur, Laughing S. senegalensis and Namaqua 
Dove, northwards across the Middle East or Europe merits more research (own notes as Salim 
I). For example, the status of the African-origin Laughing Dove S. senegalensis changed radically 
in Iraq from “very scarce with just three records: 1918, 1922 and 1926” (Allouse 1961) into “very 
abundant breeding resident over all Iraq” (own notes as Salim II). 


It is entirely possible that the discovery of Namaqua Dove in Iraq indicates a natural expansion. 
There is much suitable habitat suitable for colonisation and which is not subjected to hunting 
pressure or any other threat. It would not surprise me if a new core population formed, much in 
the way that that happened with Laughing Dove. Although these remarkable regional 
expansions in the Middle East have been documented (eg Salim et al 2006), more field 
observations and research are needed to understand the mechanisms involved. 


Over the Middle East, a summary of the history of the Namaqua Dove, originally an African 
species, has been one of northward expansion since the 1980s. From the southwestern Arabian 
Peninsula, it reached the eastern province of Saudi Arabia (1980), Bahrain in 1983, Qatar in 1985, 
northern Oman in 1987 and UAE in 1988 (Jennings 2000). It also reached northern Egypt, 
Kuwait, Jordan and Israel (Shirihai et al 1999), northern Egypt, Kuwait and Syria (Snow and 
Perrins 1998). On its first appearance in Turkey in May 2005, it was photographed (Veyrunes 
2005) and has now been reported from Lebanon ‘(Ramadan-Jaradi et al 2008, Haraldsson 2008; 
both this issue). Of course, any new appearance may originate from escapes, for the species is a 
popular cagebird. It appears that the Namaqua Dove spread northwards gradually, in short 
exploratory hops to find suitable habitats, and frequenting new farms established through 
irrigation and water-supply developments, all places where the species could find suitable food 
and shelter; successful breeding attempts followed (Jennings 2000). Global warming has been 
implicated in changes to breeding distributions of European species; just how birds from hotter 
regions have been affected — the phenological implications are fascinating. 
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Bird-trapping in Syrian oases; 
the ‘fig-bird’ trade 
DAVID MURDOCH 


damurdoch@hotmail.com 


was birding with a Syrian colleague in the Syrian desert on 8 September 2007 when we 

discovered intensive bird-trapping activity in the oases south and east of Palmyra. All three 
sites suitable for trapping (both oases visited and the only reservoir with significant vegetation) 
were surrounded by at least ten nets catching large numbers of migrant birds. My Syrian 
colleague had noted trapping at one of these sites in 2005 but not previously at the others. It 
therefore appears that this practice is becoming more widespread. 


The trappers at one site allowed us briefly to photograph and examine their catch (Plate 1). I 
estimated that they had caught several hundred birds of at least 12 species that day (Table 1), 
which would indicate a total of thousands of birds from that site alone in the month of 
September. The trappers at the other sites (Plates 2 & 3) were anxious that we did not monitor 
their activities; these large sites had the potential of large catches of birds. If most of the many 
potential trapping sites south and east of Palmyra are being worked like this, hundreds of 
thousands of passerines may be being killed each autumn, September being the month of 
highest trapping activity. Shooting is also rife; one man told me he had shot 250 birds that very 
morning round the T3 oasis. Shooting and trapping also have indirect effects on migrant 
populations, because these activities occur at the main migration stopover and refuelling sites 
where disturbance, particularly by people attending the nets, forces tired and hungry migrants 
to search for safer but probably less suitable feeding sites. 
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Plate 1. One of two trays of birds mist-netted near Palmyra, Syria, 8 Sep 07 © Dr David Murdoc 
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Plate 2. Mistnet with Golden Oriole Oriolus oriolus 
near Palmyra, Syria, 8 Sep 07 © Dr David Murdoch 07 © Dr David Murdoch 


Table 1. Species noted trapped at al Mashguga al Garbeh reservoir, Syria, on 8 September 2007. 


Eurasian Golden Oriole Oriolus oriolus Thrush Nightingale Luscinia luscinia 

Great Reed Warbler Acrocephalus arundinaceus Common Nightingale Luscinia megarhynchos 
Willow Warbler Phylloscopus trochilus Common Redstart Phoenicurus phoenicurus 
Blackcap Sylvia atricapilla Spotted Flycatcher Muscicapa striata 

Garden Warbler Sylvia borin Yellow Wagtail Motacilla flava 

Common Whitethroat Sylvia communis Cretzschmar’s Bunting Emberiza caesia 


Bird trapping and hunting are illegal in Syria but ‘fig-birds’, as they are called, are delicacies in 
upmarket restaurants in the Middle East. There is heavy demand and the business is highly 
organised; the dead birds are collected every day by refrigerated lorry from central points. Nets 
are now readily available and cost 1000 Syrian pounds (about £10) for a 10 metre net. Local people 
receive 30 Syrian pounds (about 30p) a bird, allowing them to earn far more than the average 
daily wage. It is not surprising that this very lucrative trade is rapidly becoming more popular. 


This information has been passed to the Syrian Society for Conservation of Wildlife (SSCW), the 
leading Syrian conservation NGO, who were most concerned to learn about this activity; it is 
illegal in Syria and they will be contacting the appropriate enforcement authorities. 
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Bird Sites of the OSME Region - 4. 
el Gouna, near Hurghada, Egypt 


KAI GAUGER* AND CHRISTOPH VOLLM 
*Gedser Ring 4 B, 17493 Greifswald, Germany +49170/4374420, e-mail kai _gauger@yahoo.de 


ee to the Red Sea north of Hurghada (Fig 1) from 16 August to 24 October 2006 during the 
outward migration period produced 172 species, amongst which were birds we assessed as 
being out of their usual ranges or flyways and which have rarely been recorded in this region. The 
species of most interest to us, Pied Bushchat Saxicola caprata, which was new to Egyptian avifauna, 
is described elsewhere (Gauger & V6llm submitted). We also were studying migration in the 
desert and trapping and ringing songbirds. It seems that this area, in the southeasternmost 
Western Palearctic, is visited only sporadically by birdwatchers. We made most of our 
observations in a rich variety of habitats on the Steigenberger Golf Course — the open fairways 
and lush greens have much bushy cover, but many sandy areas include scattered rocks, 
succulents, and at this season, fruit-bearing date palms Phoenix dactylifera. Some 4km to the 
southwest lies an oasis dominated by young olive trees and date palms at the foot of the Red Sea 
Mountains, but the adjacent small garbage dump is equally attractive to birds! Our daily 
observations of the migration took place on the desert plain between the Red Sea Mountains to 
the west and the road from Cairo to Safaga to the east, north of El Gouna as far as Gupco. About 
90km to the north, we visited the Gupco oil company sewage works, whose ponds are 
surrounded by planted trees, where we did some ringing, but it is also ideal for just observations. 


Local species included Barbary Falcon Falco pelegrinoides, Sooty Falcon F. concolor, Lanner F. 
biarmicus, Desert Eagle Owl Bubo ascalaphus and Brown-necked Raven Corvus ruficollis. About 
40km north of El Gouna, a leaking water pipeline attracted up to 250 Spotted Sandgrouse 
Pterocles senegallus and 40 Crowned Sandgrouse P. coronatus (Plate 1). However, we managed to 
find only one Cream-coloured Courser Cursorius cursor. Indigenous songbirds were rare —only a 
few Desert Larks Ammomanes deserti and but singleton Bar-tailed A. cinctura (Plate 2) and Greater 
Hoopoe Alaemon alaudipes Larks. In the Red Sea Mountains, Hooded Wheatear Oenanthe monacha 
and White-crowned Black Wheatear O. leucopyga were present in small numbers. The coloni- 
sation of El Gouna by birds is interesting, because construction of the resort in empty desert 
began only in 1994. The only really common breeders are Laughing Dove Streptopelia senegalensis 
and Common Kestrel F. tinnunculus, the latter nesting in roofs and windows of hotels and 
houses. The local resident Ospreys Pandion haliaetus, which are numerous along the coast and not 
shy at all, also have occupied the resort — the 
best-known pair had its roosting site on an 
apartment terrace of the hotel (Plate 3), 
allowing people to approach as closely as two 
metres, to the delight of guests and employees. 
Although it is quite widespread in nearby 
Hurghada, the House Sparrow Passer 
domesticus has not yet conquered the area — we 
saw a small flock only once downtown. The 
fruiting date palms in the burgeoning gardens 
and the well-vegetated golf course give shelter 
and food to many resting birds. The local 
falcons profit the most, but at night Desert 
Eagle Owls flew around and even perched and 
displayed on houses. Irrigation at El Gouna 


has created a new oasis in a region where it 
had not rained for over ten years! 
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Figure 1. Map showing location of el Gouna 
© Kai Gauger 


Notes 


Along the coast White-eyed Gulls Larus leucophthalmus were numerous, but we saw Sooty Gull 
L. hemprichii only three times. A single Great Black-headed Gull L. ichthyaetus was at Gupco on 
15 October. We frequently encountered Caspian Tern Hydroprogne caspia and Lesser Crested 
Tern Sterna bengalensis resting on sandbanks and feeding along the shore, but White-cheeked 
Tern S. repressa and Swift Tern S. bergii were less common. On a boat trip to Tawila Island, we 
noted hundreds of Sooty Terns Onychoprion fuscata. We recorded but a single Gull-billed Tern 
Gelochelidon nilotica, but all three of the western marsh terns Chilidonias spp. On 21 October, two 
Brown Boobies Sula leucogaster were fishing in Ras Gemsa Bay. At El Gouna, the beach, lagoons, 
sewage works and the golf course greens attracted 9 heron species, Eurasian Spoonbill Platalea 
leucorodia, Glossy Ibis Plegadis falcinellus, 6 duck and 24 wader species and several Pied Ceryle 
rudis and Common Alcedo atthis Kingfishers. The saline lakes near Gupco attract Greater 
Flamingo Phoenicopterus roseus in small numbers. 


Our diurnal migration counts were low in August, but good in September, when we recorded 
high numbers of Western White Storks Ciconia ciconia and European Honey Buzzards Pernis 
apivorus. We also made regular sightings of Montagu’s Harrier Circus pygargus. Of the later 
migrants, Black Stork Cic. nigra, Pallid Harrier Cir. macrourus and Western Marsh Harrier Cir. 
aeruginosus were most the abundant, but Steppe Buzzards Buteo b. vulpinus were few in number. 
On 19 October, several flocks of up to 400 Great White Pelicans Pelecanus onocrotalus passed, as 
did mixed groups of herons and four Common Cranes Grus grus. Levant Sparrowhawks 
Accipiter brevipes always appeared singly, unlike the commoner Eurasian Sparrowhawks Ac. 
nisus. We recorded only a few each of Egyptian Vulture Neophron percnopterus, Lesser Spotted 
Eagle Aquila pomarina, Short-toed Snake Eagle Circaetus gallicus and Booted Eagle Ag. pennata 
throughout the whole period. Falcons were also quite rare on migration, the majority being 
Common Kestrel. Lesser Kestrel F. naumanni and Hobby F. subbuteo appeared mostly in the 
evenings, as did several small falcons we were unable to identify — all were noted flying directly 
southwest. Twice we encountered immature Red-footed Falcon F. vespertinus, one resting in the 
desert and the other stooping over for a few days on the golf course. 


Songbird passage was dominated by just a few species, judging by the numbers of Lesser 
Whitethroat Sylvia curruca, Willow Warbler Phylloscopus trochilus and Reed Warbler 
Acrocephalus scirpaceus in bushes and trees, but we mist-netted quite a number of Sedge Warbler 
Acr. schoenobaenus, Savi’s Warbler Locustella luscinioides, Thrush Nightingale Luscinia luscinia 
and Common Nightingale Lu. megarhynchos. Clearly, patient birdwatching would be 
worthwhile, but species probably much harder to find would be those we caught only once: 
amongst the warblers, Subalpine Sylvia cantillans, Spectacled S. conspicillata, Barred S. nisoria, 
Eastern Olivaceous Iduna pallida and Eastern Bonelli’s Warbler Phylloscopus orientalis; other 
small birds were Collared Flycatcher Ficedula albicollis (Plate 4), Semi-collared Flycatcher Fi. 
Semitorquata (Plate 5), Cretzschmar’s Bunting Emberiza caesia and Eurasian Wryneck Jynx 
torquilla. Birds observed-singly were Red-rumped Swallow Cecropis daurica, Scops Owl Otus 
scops and Blue-cheeked Bee-eater Merops persicus. European Bee-eater M. apiaster (Plate 6) were 
regularly seen, sometimes in hundreds roosting at Gupco sewage works. Masked Shrike Lanius 
nubicus (Plate 7) and Red-backed Shrike La. collurio were quite common, but we noted only 
singles of Woodchat La. senator and Lesser Grey La. minor, the last-named staying at the same 
site for weeks. On the golf course hundreds of Yellow Wagtails Motacilla flava of several 
subspecies, particularly ‘Sykes’s Wagtail’ M. (f.) beema, ‘Grey-headed Wagtail’ M. (f.) thunbergi, 
‘Yellow-headed Wagtail’ M. (f.) lutea and ‘Black-headed Wagtail’ M. (f.) feldegg were feeding. 


In October the species composition of the migrants distinctly changed, Chiffchaff P. collybita, 
Sardinian Warbler S. melanocephala, Bluethroat Lu. svecica (Plate 8), Redstart Phoenicurus 
phoenicurus, Spanish Sparrow Pa. hispaniolensis and Red-breasted Flycatcher Fi. parva appeared 
in good numbers. The Yellow Wagtails were replaced by Red-throated Pipit Anthus cervinus 
and White Wagtail M. alba and then we had some ten Tawny An. campestris and Tree Pipits An. 
trivialis and small flocks of Short-toed Larks Calandrella brachydactyla present. Wheatears not 
only used the golf greens and other open habitats around the town and the oasis, but also the 
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Plate 1. Crowned Sandgrouse Pterocles coronatus © Christoph Vollm 


« 


Plate 2. Bar-tailed Lark Ammomanes cinctura © j 
Christoph Vollm Plate 3. Osprey Pandion haliaetus © Christoph Vollm 


Plate 4. Collared Flycatcher Ficedula Plate 5. Semi-collared Flycatcher Ficedula 
albicollis © Christoph Vélim semitorquata © Christoph Vollm 
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Plate 6. European Bee-eater Merops % BA. 
apiaster © Christoph Vollm Plate 7. Masked Shrike Lanius nubicus © Christoph Vollm 


Plate 8. Bluethroat Luscinia svecica 
© Christoph Véllm © Christoph Vollm 


Plate 10. Namaqua Doves Oena capensis © Christoph Vollm 
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desert. We initially found Eastern Black-eared Oenanthe (hispanica) melanoleuca and Isabelline 
Wheatears O. isabellinus, but from October onwards Northern O. oenanthe became common and 
Desert Wheatear O. deserti (Plate 9) began to defend winter territories on the golf course. 


On 26 August, we found a Black-headed Bunting E. melanocephala at in El Gouna oasis, where 
on 18 September a Common Rosefinch Carpodacus erythrinus appeared. Our only visit to the 
abandoned town of Wadi Dara on 23 October produced a Rose-coloured Starling Sturnus roseus 
feeding on dates. These three were all first-year birds, spreading south of their main migration 
routes (a southeasterly heading from Europe to India). A Blackcap S. atricapilla in Gupco on 28 
September was probably on its way to its regular wintering grounds in Ethiopia or East Africa 
(Cramp1992). On 11 October, a male and two female adult Namaqua Doves Oena capensis (Plate 
10) were on the golf course, where a single bird was seen three days later, probably one of those 
three. This African species is known to breed only in small numbers in the Western Palaearctic, 
but appears to be spreading (Lebanon, Haraldsson 2008, Iraq, Salim 2008). 
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flavipes for Turkey 
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n 27 November 2006, a Lesser Yellowlegs Tringa flavipes was trapped and ringed in the 

Diiden area (41°35’N, 36°02’E) of the Kizilirmak Delta, Samsun, Turkey. The ringers from 
Ornithological Research Center and Biology Department of Ondokuz Mayis University were 
carrying out fieldwork to take samples from waders for avian influenza research. The 
Kizilirmak Delta is in the centre of the southern Black Sea coast, at 0-15m asl, its area being 56 
OO00ha, of which more than 80% is cultivated. The main wetland area, about 10 O000ha, is to the 
east and consists of several lakes, marshes, grasslands, dunes and seasonally flooded ash 
Fraxinus sp forest and qualifies as an IBA (Baris et al 2005). 


The two shelved mist nets, 12 and 18m long, were sited in the Diiden mudflats where many 
waders roost during both day and night. Mistnetting took place from down to dusk. At the 
midnight control on 27 November, a finely-built Tringa sp with long bright yellow legs was _ 
caught. Using Prater et al (1997) and Mullarney et al (1999), we evaluated the bird’s morpho- 
logical characters, identifying it as a Lesser Yellowlegs T. flavipes. 


Description 

Size & Structure: At first glance smaller than a Redshank T. totanus, recalling more a Wood 
Sandpiper T. glareola. Beak straight, length roughly equals head length. Small head and long, 
slender neck. Closed wings projects beyond tail tip (Plates 1 and 2). Upperparts & Wing: 
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Plate 2. Lesser Yellowlegs Tringa 
Plate 1. Lesser Yellowlegs Tringa flavipes (underside) flavipes (back and rump) Duden, Samsun, 
Duden, Samsun, Turkey 27 Nov 2006 © Kiraz Erciyas Turkey 27 Nov 2006 © Kiraz Erciya 


Upperparts brown, head finely streaked brown. Back, mantle and wing brown with distinct 
pale spots. Prominent white eye ring, white supercilium in front of eye. Upper breast finely 
streaked brown, chin white. Wing feathers, especially tertials, worn. Underwing coverts greyish 
streaked brown. Rump white and square in shape. Underparts: Belly and undertail coverts 
white. Tail: Tail barred brown. Bare parts: Bill black but greenish on the base. Iris dark brown. 
Leg bright yellow, foot olive-yellow. Measurements: Total length: 260mm; Wing: 163mm; Tail: 
61mm; Bill: 35.7mm,; Nalospi (distance from the anterior edge of the nostril opening to the bill 
tip): 29.1mm; Head: 64.2mm; Tarsus: 56.3mm Identification: Distinguished from Marsh 
Sandpiper T. stagnatilis, Greenshank T. nebularia and Redshank by having square white rump 
patch (Plate 2). Can be confused with Wood Sandpiper which has similar white rump patch 
and (rarely) has dull yellowish rather than greenish legs. Lesser Yellowlegs is slightly larger 
and slimmer with longer wings, and has a longer primary projection compared to Wood 
Sandpiper. The bill is slightly longer, thinner, and usually darker. The legs are distinctly longer 
and bright yellow. The supercilium is in front of eye, whereas in Wood Sandpiper it is 
prominent and continuing behind the eye (Plate 1) (Lewington et al 1991). The Greater 
Yellowlegs is very similar but differs in size: Greater Yellowlegs on average is 29-31cm, Lesser 
Yellowlegs 23-25cm, while the one caught was 26cm. The other main feature is the bill, which is 
in Greater Yellowlegs proportionately longer (5.3-6cm) and upturned, whereas caught 
individual has a straight bill 3.57cm long (Plate 1). Further, the bill is usually all-dark or with a 
brownish tinge to the very base; occasionally, the inner third of the bill is paler, greyish or 
greenish tinged. In Greater Yellowlegs the inner third, sometimes half of the bill is distinctly 
paler, usually greyish or greenish-tinged. The primaries and secondaries are entirely dark, 
whereas in Greater Yellowlegs the inner primaries and the secondaries show small, pale 
notches along their edges (Hayman et al 1987). The bird is identified as a young bird, a first- 
winter (ie it was born in 2006). This is based on, firstly, the primaries are too worn for an adult 
that has recently completed its moult (and not worn enough for one that had not yet started 
- moulting, and would therefore have one-year-old primaries), and secondly, the presence on the 
upperparts of worn brownish juvenile feathers with buff spots at the tips that are mostly worn 
away, in contrast with newly-moulted greyish winter-type feathers (an adult would have 
moulted into a plumage uniformly composed of these greyish feathers on the upperparts) 
(Plate 2). The tertials in particular show the ‘classic’ juvenile pattern of notches in the fringes, 
where the pale spotting has mostly worn away. 
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Occurrence and vagrancy 
Lesser Yellowlegs is a long-distance migrant, breeding in eastern Alaska and much of Canada, 
east to James Bay. A few winter in southern USA and Central America, but most individuals 
spend the winter from West Indies and South America, south to Chile and Argentina. It is a 
regular vagrant to western Europe. It has been recorded from Iceland, Azores, Ireland, Britain, 
France, Netherlands, Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Hungary, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, Greece and Belgium (Perrins 1998). There are also two records from the Middle East: one 
from Israel (1977) as given in The Israeli Birding Website (2007) and one record from Oman 
(2003) (Balmer & Betton 2004). 
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PhotoSpot 


Plate 1. Buff-bellied Pipit Anthus rubescens 
japonicus, Samar, Israel, 31 Nov 07 © Amir Ben Dov 


Plate 2. Common Crane Grus grus and Demoiselle Crane Anthropoides virgo in formation, Nir Haemek, 
near Afula, Israel, 24 Nov 07 © Amir Ben Dov 
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GUIDELINES FOR AUTHORS (2008) 


The Editor will consider for publication in Sandgrouse or in 
Webgrouse (on the OSME Website) original papers that contribute 
to the body of information about birds of the Middle East and 
related zoogeographical regions; subject categories include, but 
are not limited to, species distribution, breeding biology, behav- 
iour, identification, taxonomy, phylogeny and conservation. The 
Middle East for this purpose (the OSME region) includes Turkey, 
Cyprus and Egypt in the west, the Caucasus republics and 
Kazakhstan in the north, Kyrgyzstan, Tadjikistan, Turkmenistan 
and Afghanistan in the east, Oman and Yemen (including the 
Socotra archipelago) in the south, and all states within the above 
boundaries. The region follows a line that follows the approxi- 
mate centreline of the Red Sea to include all islands belonging to 
Yemen and Saudi Arabia to the latitude of the Egypt-Sudan bor- 
der on the western coast; north of this latitude, the Red Sea falls 
entirely in the OSME region. The Arabian Sea eastern limit is 
61°24aE and the southern limit is 10°N.The Editor may recom- 
mend that authors of papers concerning birds on or near the 
western and eastern limits of the OSME region should submit 
them to the African and Oriental Bird Clubs respectively. Papers 
dealing with countries outside the OSME Region will normally be 
declined unless their emphasis is on species of direct interest to 
OSME, or concern the migration of species through the Region. It 
is the Editor’s decision to accept or decline a submission for 
Sandgrouse or to suggest it for Webgrouse, but discussion is wel- 
comed on these aspects. 


Submissions should not have been published elsewhere substan- 
tially in the same form, nor should they be offered concurrently for 
publication elsewhere. Papers should be in English, but the Editor 
will endeavour to assist authors who are unable to obtain English 
translations of their work. The general principle is that submis- 
sions sent to the Editor should be in English in electronic format 

(English (UK) and Microsoft Word, not Mac)’. Submissions on 

other formats will be assessed individually. Submissions in hard 

copy should be double-spaced and on only one side of A4 paper 
sheets so that they can be scanned. 

® In e-mail submission, please do not embed diagrams, pictures 
and other graphics (such as line-drawing maps and Excel 
tables) in a Word document — send them as separate files in pop- 
ular formats (eg jpeg or TIFF files) in separate messages to: 
ed@osme.org. Please avoid transmitting images larger than 
1.3MB if at all possible, otherwise mail them on CD. 

# On CDs, please do not embed diagrams, pictures and other 
graphics (such as line-drawing maps and Excel tables) in a 
Word document, but include them as separate items in the CD 
in the formats given above. ; 

® Hard-copy figures should be drawn, without lettering, 
preferably in black ink on good-quality paper on white or 
translucent paper. Any legend of captions and figure lettering 
should be given in full at the end of the text of the paper submit- 
ted. Transparencies, negatives or good-quality prints are most 
acceptable — all can be scanned. Authors should state whether 
hard copy material is to be returned to them. 


OSME has reviewed bird species, current nomenclature and tax- 
onomy in the OSME Region List (ORL), which is based on 
Dickinson (2003) and generally follows the IOC English names 
(Gill & Wright 2006). The ORL is on the OSME website or is 
available on request from ed@osme.org- Authors are asked to use 
the ORL for order and sequence of bird species and for scientific 
and English names. Where possible, authors should consult a 
post-2005 issue of Sandgrouse and follow the layout conventions 
therein, summarised below: 


Layout: Place author addresses (including current e-mail) after 
the paper’s summary, if there is one, or after author names. 


Headings: Use side headings (in bold full capitals), but without 
underlining. Centre headings, in smaller bold font than the side 
headings, are retained for ‘ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS’ and 
‘REFERENCES’ at the end of papers. 


Tables and Figures - uses of bold type: Where a Table or a Figure 
is identified by a title, the words ‘Table’ and ‘Figure’ should be in 
bold, thus: Table and Figure. Similarly, when referring to a Table 
number or a Figure number in the text, these should appear in 
bold thus: Table 1. Figure 1. This enables a reader to find refer- 
ences to Tables and Figures very quickly in the text. However, see 
‘Abbreviations’ below for the use of ‘Fig’. Note that column head- 
ings in a Table should be in bold. 


Abbreviations and the form they take: The general principle of 
modern abbreviations is that they do not have full stops (periods) 
following them, the argument being that abbreviations are now 
recognised as such, and by definition a shortening of a word to 
form an abbreviation should not be accompanied by adding a full 
stop to lengthen it! Hence we have ‘in prep’, not ‘in prep.’ for ‘in 
preparation’. Examples are; asl (not a.s.l.) = above sea level, (pers 
obs) = personal observation(s), not (pers. obs.) or (pers obs) or (pers. 
obs.) and eg (not e.g. nor eg) = exempli gratia, for example. General 
rules: Firstly, words and abbreviations from Latin and occasional- 
ly other languages are in italic. Examples are; ef al (not et al. or et 
al) = and others, ie (not i.e. or ie) = that is, c is the preferred abbre- 
viation for ‘circa’ = approximately (not c. or c.), and it should be 
used without a space between it and the quantity, thus: ‘c10 nests’, 
cf and not ‘cf.’ or ‘cf.’ for ‘compare’, unpub and not unpubl 
(Preferably, ‘unpub’ should be followed by ‘data’, ‘ms’, ‘notes’ or 
similar) and 1km (not 1 km or 1 Km or 1 km.) = one kilometre. 
Lastly, Fig (not Fig. or Fig.) = Figure; the use of this abbreviation is 
preferred in articles, but if ‘Figure’ is used, please be consistent. 
Secondly, the number of the Figure is also in Bold, thus: Fig 1 or 
Fig 6. Thirdly, for abbreviations of quantity, the abbreviation 
remains singular even when the quantities are plural, eg 1km, 2km 
or 500km. 


References and Citations In the reference list, the first author’s 
surname is followed by the relevant initials. Subsequent authors 
should have their initials placed before the surname. The gener- 
al rule is that we treat authors of papers first as human beings, 
and so apart from the lead or sole author whose surname must 
appear first to keep reference lists searchable:in alphabetic order, 
we place the initials first. Note that: 


All references cited in the text must appear in the Reference List. 
All references appearing in the Reference List must be cited in 
the text. Published and generally available references should be 
classed as Primary References, whereas internal reports and Web 
references should be called Secondary References. The general 
form of listing references should follow the example below of the 
two references cited in these Guidelines. 


A citation in the text with 3 or more authors should cite only the 
first author, thus ‘(Smith ef al 2000), omitting periods (full stops) 
and without a separating comma (see also et al in ‘Abbreviations’ 
above. Multiple citations in the text within a single set of brackets 
normally should be separated by a comma (,), thus: (Jones & Smith 
1999, Heath ef al 2000, Ramadan-Jaradi 2004). However, multiple 
citations of a single author or the same team of authors may 
require separation by a semi-colon, thus: (Brown 1998, 1999, 2001; 
Jones & Smith 1999, Ramadan-Jaradi 2004). Citing an author by 
name within the text is unchanged, thus: ‘as recorded by Jones 
(1997)’. Do not use full stops (periods) to separate an author’s ini- 
tials in the Reference List, hence ‘JEP SmiTH’ and not ‘J.F.P. SmitH’ 
(Note the use of ‘SMALL CapPITALs’). A citation with two authors 
should follow ‘(Smith & Jones 2000)’ in the text, using the amper- 
sand (&), but should be written as ‘SMITH, JEP AND AB JONES. 
2000.’ in the Reference List. 


General The first mention of a species in any paper must include 
the species name, thus: ‘House Sparrow Passer domesticus’, with- 
out brackets. However, English is such a flexible language that 
sometimes context may still require the use of brackets. Please do 
not repeat the scientific name in the text unless comparisons 
between one or more species are being drawn. Summaries of full- 
length papers should be less than 300 words, should not cite refer- 
ences and should cover only the subjects contained in the main 
text. We adopt the convention that authors will receive one or 
more edited electronic versions of their original texts to check for 
typographical errors and to confirm that the changes have not 
altered the meaning of the content before the journal is sent for 
typesetting. No changes of substance can be made to typeset 
proofs. In research journals, the convention remains of using the 
third person and the passive voice, purportedly to allow a neutral 
presentation. Sandgrouse encourages use of the first person and 
active voice, while noting that the more technical papers may ben- 
efit from the former, non-partisan style. Short Notes do not require 
summaries. 
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